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reflects (chameleon- like ) some an it of the | | 
local color of his surroundings, we may re vad | 
ily perceive in the sights, sounds, and very 
smells of this rugged wilderness suggestions 
of a rude, instinctive independence, an in- 
dividuality fiercely impatient of external 
control. 

See how the mountains rear their bristling 
backs against the tyranny of plows and 
harrows—how their free torrents leap and 
foam in their rocky channels, shouting de- 
fiance to the fetters of dikes and dams, 
equally scornful of the burdens of com- 
merece and the base drudgery of manufac- 
tures! 

Here the arrowy trout flashes through 
transparent waters, leaping for his morning 
and evening meal, and sleeps at noonday in 
deep, shadowy pools, unvexed by hooks or 
nets. The wild turkey displays his green and 
golden plumage, strutting and gobbling in 
conceited majesty, unadmired except by 
silly hens, unscared but by the subtle fox. 
The red doe, with tender wildness, leads | 
her speckled fawns through forests whose | 
echoes have never been startled by the | 
woodman’s axe. From unshorn thickets 
the brindled wolf glares and watches, still | 
preferring starvation to servitude. 

Then how fresh and cooling come the | 
earthy odors from damp beds of moss and | 
springs trickling through fern-shaded rocks! 
How invigorating the aroma of crushed mint 
and pennyroyal by the way-side, fragrant | 
hickory buds and spicy walnuts plucked | 
from overhanging boughs! How royally | 
refreshing the smell of cedar woods, hem- 
locks, and pines! And how balmy sweet the | 
wild grapes blossom—a bouquet for a wood- 
nymph! 

Amidst such surroundings the mountain- | 
eer is born and nurtured in poverty and se- | 
clusion. He has no set pattern to grow up 
by, with none of the slop-shops of civiliza- | 
tion at hand to furnish him ready-made 
clothing, manners, or opinions. Rugged 
paths harden his baby feet; the chase of | 
rabbits and ground-squirrels toughens his 
boyish sinews. Human nature, family tra- 
ditions, and some hints from his fellow-den- 
izens of the woods form the basis of his 
moral education, while his mother makes 
his breeches. 
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Simple a ene, uncouth but sincere. 
the man of the mountains knows nothing of 
| the luxury and refinements of cities, and is 
equally protected from most of their attend. 
ant vices and miseries. 


“‘A rifle for the red deer’s speed, 
A rugged hand to cast the seed— 
With these their teeming huts they feed.” 


| Without rivalry, he knows little either of 


envy or ambition; with nothing, he is ric] 
in the independence arising from few and 
simple wants. Ignorant of Latin grammar. 
in his life he realizes the wisdom of Seneca: 


“Si ad naturam vivas, nunquam eris pauper; 
Si ad opinionem, nunquam dives.” 


At an early hour our mountaineering ad- 
venturers took leave of Meadlands, with 
promises to take care of themselves and to 
return as speedily as possible. In honor of 
our departure, all the ladies had appeared at 
breakfast except Rhoda, who had a head- 
ache—possibly feigned, as she showed her- 
self at the chamber window, and waved 
smiling salute to our cavalcade passing 
through the big gate. 

The major was evidently annoyed at her 
non-appearance, and lingered until the last 
moment in vain. She I suspected of ab- 
senting herself expressly to avoid the em- 
barrassing effusions of leave-taking; and 
then, to prevent misunderstanding, as Dick 


| Rattlebrain observed, fired a long-range 


smnile at the flock. 
But as the four horsemen cantered rapidly 


| up the Petersburg Grade toward the grand 


mountain gate-way at the upper end of th 
valley, all regrets and discontents were for- 


| gotten in the present interest of the journey 
| We were all well mounted and equipped 


with fire-arms and fishing tackle, and en the 
stretch to take advantage of any sport o1 


(adventure which might offer. At a point 


six miles up we turned aside, opening a rail- 
fence, and riding through fields for half a 


| mile or more to obtain a closer view of some 


curious rocks which attracted our attention 
from the road. 

Inclosing one side of a pretty meadow rise 
a succession of conical hills or spurs, five in 
number, and of no great height, but each 
adorned with a Gothic facade, half detached, 
and formed by masses of stratified rocks 
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standing perpendicularly on 
end, and exhibiting the most 
singular and fantastic outlines 

_ascene more easily described 
by pencil than by words. 

Returning to the main road, 
we saw a large hawk sitting 
upon the branch of a dead 
tree overlooking a field of un- 
dergrowth. 

“That fellow,” said the ma- 
jor, “is watching for a rabbit 
ra partridge; and as he is 
a vile pot-hunter, who would 
not hesttate to snatch a hen 
off her nest, we should give 
him a shot.” 

Augustus, who nerv- 
ously ambitious to mend his 
reputation as a sportsman, 
asked permission to try his 
hand on so fair a mark. As 
his fowling-piece was too light 
for such game, I proposed to 
lend him my rifle. With con- 
siderable difficulty he disen- 
tangled himself from the load 
of bags, pouches, knapsacks, pistols, fishing- 
rods, bear-skin, and old quilt he had strapped 
on hissaddle. At length dismounted, he ac- 
cepted my piece, and, under Dick’s friendly 
but rather officious supervision, crept along 
the fence to get a convenient shot at the 
hawk. 

The pony which Mr. Meadows had politely 
furnished him for the expedition was a spir- 
ited black, well trained to stand fire or any 
of the ordinary incidents of sporting life ; but 
he was evidently not altogether satisfied 
with his present rider or the mountain of 
unusual trumpery upon his back, rolling his 
eyes suspiciously, and snorting at it from 
time to time. 

Meanwhile the rifle cracked. The hawk 
darted from his perch, then sailed away ma- 
jestically over the hills: from the direction 
of his recent perch a single feather was seen 
floating on the breeze. Augustus raised a 
shout of triumph. “Hurrah! [hit him! I hit 
him!” and throwing down the rifle, he ran 
with all his might across the field in pursuit 
of the feather. The pony, who had betaken 
himself to grazing, at this outery raised his 
head, and in doing so caught a glimpse of 
some frightful shape, black and hairy, hang- 
ing over his side. He gave a succession of 
violent snorts and kicks, and then started at 
full speed down the road toward Moorfield, 
followed by a cloud of dust, and at every 
jump kicking some article of poor Cockney’s 
equipage to the winds. 

Dick, who witnessed the escapade, and 
appreciated the possible vexatious results 
to the company, immediately mounted and 
dashed off in pursuit. Being a bold rider, 
and having the fleetest horse, he soon over- 


was 


THE FOX, 


took the runaway, and led him back by a 
remnant of the bridle, naked, foaming, and 
his eyes rolling like Toodles’s in the play. 

Augustus had come running in with the 
hawk’s plume in his hat, and ready to vaunt 
his exploit, when he saw the wreck of all 
his cares and hopes—the tag end of a single 
rein being all that remained of his outfit. 

As he looked ruefully from one to the oth- 
er, his comrades restrained their laughter, 
and kindly set about assisting him to repair 
damages. One of the major’s double reins 
was fitted to the headstall, still available, 
and the black again had abridle. Dick very 
good-naturedly searched the fence corners 
and thickets which bordered the road for a 
mile back, and gathering up a stirrup here, 
a pad there, and a jagged girth hanging on 
a bush, was ingenious enough to fit up an 
imitation of a saddle therewith. Gus also 
recovered a pistol, his fishing-rod case. with 
one or two joints missing, and an extra coat, 
with a horseshoe mark cut through the back. 
For the rest, the major declared he was luck- 
ily delivered from his superfluous impedi- 
menta, and would travel lighter for the loss. 
This contre-lemps rather subdued Mr. Cock- 
ney’s hilarity, but did not quite extinguish 
his gratification at having made his bullet- 
mark upon the hawk, and first 
trophy of the chase. 

Again in motion, we forded the South 
Branch at a point where the stream makes 
its way through the tremendous jaws of the 
Petersburg Gap. 


won his 


The scenery here is grand 
and impressive in a high degree; but as it 
may be considered only a modest gate-way to 
an extensive exhibition of greater sublimi- 
ties, we must reserve our canvas and our ex- 
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“MUSTN'T GRAB.” 


clamation points. Yet we risk giving great 
offense to the neighborhood should we omit 
to mention the singular resemblance of a fox 
‘courant” painted on the face of a cliff by 
the plastic hand of nature. 

From the pass toward Petersburg we look 
over an open and eultivated country, and 
the straggling dwellings of the cheerful lit- 
tle village, fascinated by the gloomy and 
massive grandeur of the mountains towering 
beyond. 

Arriving at Petersburg about noon, and 
finding the house of entertainment more 
comfortable than we anticipated, we con- 
cluded to remain until the following morn- 
ing, which delay would afford our unlucky 
companion the opportunity of refitting and 
repairing. 

The mistress of our hostelry was a buxom 
dame, somewhat fussy and pretentious, but 
comely withal, and mother of a group of 


hearty children, whose faces were washed | 


every morning, and whose manners were es- 
pecially regulated at meals. Between times 
they wiped their noses on the guests’ coat 


tails, and followed around, chirping, “ Gim- | 


me a cent; gimme a cent.” 


Petersburg is located on the main South | 
Branch, eleven miles southwest of Moorfield, | 
and on the graded road to Franklin, the | 
county seat of Pendleton County. Like many | 
other little towns in these parts, there seems | 
to be no adequate reason for its existence ; | 





but we suppose it a 
cumulated for neigh 
borhood convenienc 
around a blacksmith 
shop and a mill, d¢ 
veloping in the cours 
of time a tavern, 
meeting-house, a cou 
ple of stores, a hun 
dred or two of inhab 
itants, and finally a 
post-office. , 

After dinner, as on: 
picks his teeth on the 
tavern porch, he feels 
as if he had drifted out 
of the current of lifi 
into one of those littl 
eddies where the wa- 
ters have an opportu 
nity to settle, leaving 
the chips and bubble 
on the surface floating 
round and round ir 
slow circles, moving 
but never advancing. 

In the great world 
people have no time 
to think. He who 
stops to think is jos 
tled into the gutte: 
or crushed by the lo 
comotive. Somebod) 
| gets the office he thought of applying for, 0 
buys the property he was thinking might lx 
| «2 good speculation, or marries the girl he was 
dreaming of so fondly, or gets a patent fo 
the invention he has perfected at leisure. 

Here people have ample time to think pro 
| foundly, to study, scheme, plan, and do noth 
|ing, which they generally accomplish. I: 
| was doubtless an ancient pedagogue in one 
of these little eddying pools who first set th: 
copy which we have been transcribing fron 
time immemorial, “ Still waters are common 
ly deepest.” Now the fact is, streams ar 
deepest where the strong, active current 
scoops out a channel and keeps it clear 
while the placid eddies, profoundly reflect 
ing the stars and clouds, are filled up with 
mud—disappointingly shallow. Throw out 
your conversational angle, and if you get a 
nibble strong enough to sink your cork, yom 
catch will be only a “ triton among the min 
nows.” 





| To while away the afternoon I lounged 
over to the nearest store, and bought som 
trifling article to excuse the visit. As busi 
ness did not appear to be very brisk, I asked 


| the clerk some questions concerning the rout: 
to the Big Plains, which we proposed to visit 
next day. He knew nothing about it; but 2 
thin, seedy-looking customer, with a prag 
matical air, volunteered the required in 
formation, and showed a willingness to en- 
gage in general conversation. 
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THE SOHOK 


He commenced by delicately ruffling the 
surface of political questions several years 
of age; hinted his own doubts as to the 
constitutionality of certain governmental 
measures which had been repealed and for- 
gotten. He then mounted Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who was evidently his hobby, and rode 
him through his whole career, making queer 
work with the pronunciation of European 
proper names. He then indicated his ac- 
juaintance with current British literature 
'y quoting Walter Scott, Shakspeare, Pope, 
ind Goldsmith. The ancients were intro- 
luced in their turn, and the speaker in- 
veighed bitterly against the cattle-dealers, 
and even certain stuck-up professional men, 


ih 
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JL-MASTER, 


for their neglect of literary merit and want 
of appreciation of scholarship, pointing his 
remarks by a sarcastic quotation from a well- 
known classic author, “Dum gallus vertit 
stercorem, invenit gemmam,” etc. He re- 
peated the whole fable like a school-boy 
saying his lesson, and concluded with a 
conceited wink and, sotto to myself, 
“We educated gentlemen understand thes« 
things,” then a contemptuous toss of his 
head toward the clerk signifying the re- 
verse. 


voce 


Wishing to close the conversation in a 
friendly manner, I requested the clerk to 
set out his bottle, which he did civilly, 
only winking and flinging out a curt re- 
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mark in passing, of which I caught but the | 


one word, “ Blatherskite”—a painful proof 
of the lack of appreciation complained of by 
the jewel. After drinks, with a profusion 
of stately bows, I took leave, under the im- 
pression that I had been talking with a coun- 
try school-master. 

Returning to our inn, I found Cockney in 
jolly spirits. The village saddler had ren- 
ovated his equipment thoroughly and sub- 
stantially, and a drover, coming up by the 
Moorfield Grade, had gathered up and re- 
turned to him a pair of gauntlets, the bear- 
skin housing, and several items of his lost 
baggage. He considered himself the luckiest 
fellow in the world, and proffered a reward 
of double the value of the restored goods, 
which the drover civilly declined. 

Dick had got hold of an old cracked fiddle, 
and, at the expense of a dime each, hired three 
or four littie negroes to dance to his obstrep- 
erous music. Half a dozen dogs were howl- 
ing gratuitously. 

The major presented me to Doctor Didi- 
wick, a red-headed, stuttering, eccentric in- 
dividual, who was going up toward Yeokem’s 


on a professional tour, and would ride with | 


us. This was fortunate, as the road we con- 


templated traveling was very obscure and | 


difficult, and the country not an agreeable 
one to get lost in. 

The doctor also counseled us to provide 
against all contingencies on to-morrow’s 
journey; so we ordered our hostess to have 
prepared a ham, a sack of biscuit, and some 
bottles of cold tea—this last, by-the-way, a 
most excellent beverage for wayfaring peo- 
ple. 

After supper, hearing a mighty and contin- 
uous thumping in the direction of the kitchen, 
I thought it advisable to look in and give 
some special directions about the biscuit, 
which should be well beaten and thorough- 
ly baked to prevent their getting mouldy. 

Opening a door, I stepped out on the back 
porch, and, to my astonishment, caught the 

s doctor pelting and pounding at a batch of 
dough. The dough looked rather dark, to 
be sure, and the doctor slightly embarrassed ; 
but, not to be ceremonious, I said, 

“Really, doctor, this is very considerate 
in you to make the biscuit for us yourself.” 


“What b-b-b-biscuit ?” he stuttered, sur- | 


prised and offended. ‘Go to the e-c-c-cook. 
(’'m making blue-pills for my patients to- 
morrow.” 

“In the name of Asculapius, how many 
do you make at a time ?” 


“ Oh,” said he, “‘ a p-p-p-peck, more or less. | 


Practice in these mountains is different from 
your city practice. I make my rounds only 
once a month, and it takes a week’s riding 
to get through, so that I have to provision a 
whole district to last until I come again.” 
In the morning we were on the road be- 
times, all in fine spirits except Cockney, who 
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was a little sore from yesterday’s ride, but 
did his best not to mind it. 
The country was wild and rugged enough 
but more populous than we had imagined 
The doctor called at every house, and at hi 
familiar halloo all the inmates, from the hol 
bling centenarian to the toddling yearling 
flocked out to greet him. He inquired afte 
their welfare, physical and moral, in a most 
kind and fatherly manner, naming such as 
had been ailing at his last visit. Having 
audited all their complaints, he would leay: 
one or two tea-cupfuls of pills and ride on. 
Sometimes he took the trouble to dismount 
and enter the cabin of some bedridden pa- 
tient ; at others he would simply inquire con 
cerning a family living far back in the woods, 
| and leave a measure of pills to be sent over 
\nextSunday. Occasionally he had the luck 
to meet a customer on the road, and delivered 
| his monthly allowance onthe spot. The doc 
| tor was evidently honored and beloved by th: 
| whole country, and consulted on all questions 
| that arose, in law, agriculture, or politics. He 
was a sturdy Democrat, and dispensed gra- 
tuitous opinions on this subject as freely as 
he did his blue-pills. He stuttered sarcas- 
| tically against medical quacks, and thought 
the laws were not sufficiently severe against 
them. Some years ago a so-called herb doc 
| tor came poaching upon his domain, and was 
a great grief of mind to him. The fellow was 
| civil and wouldn’t quarrel, but secretly un 
dermined the regular practitioner, was get 
ting all his patients, and ruining the health 
of the district. 

The interloper had two weaknesses—he 
| was fond of backgammon, and hated snakes. 
| Didiwick cared no more for snakes than he 
| did for fishing worms, so he took all oppor- 
| tunities to bedevil his rival with practical 
| jokes in which serpents played a leading 

part. 

One day he challenged the herb doctor to 
a game of backgammon. Pleased with the 

| unusual civility, he accepted, and seated 
himself at the table where the box lay closed 
before him. The tavern loungers, aware that 
| something was up, gathered round to witness 
; the game. 

| “Set the board, doctor,” said Didiwick, 
| 


“ while I go to order two juleps.” 

The doctor opened the board, and a six- 
foot black-snake leaped out into his face. 
| He fled, and returned no more. 

“And sol got rid of the cussed humbug 
before he killed off my whole district.” 

“T say, Hezekiah, how’s your mammy by 
this time ?” 
| Wa’al, dunno, doctor. She’s jist peakin’ 
| around jist about the same, and don’t git no 
| better—ah.” 
| “Well, just take her this handful of pills 


that I’m leaving on the flat end of this fence- 
rail, and tell her to take two three times a 


| week until I come round again.” 


ee 
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GAMMONED, 


“Yes, doctor, I'll tell her: three two times 
4 week—ah.” 

“Yes, that’s right. 
what I tell you.” 

At Roby’s we halted, and lunched on our 
own provisions, with the addition of some 


Be sure you mind 


butter and bonny-clabber furnished by the 
house. 
Here the doctor took leave of us to follow 


his regular beat. As he rode off Dick held 
out his cup, and shouted after him, “ Halloo, 
doctor, can’t you spare us a pint or so of 
your pills? If we get sick, and have nothing 
to depend on but these mountain herbs, it 
might go hard with us.” 

The doctor hallooed back, “ Young man, 
I'll insure your life without medicine. 
Youre too useful an agent for your best 
friend to be prematurely removed.” 

After an hour’s rest we mounted, and 
pushed on toward Yeokem’s. There was 
some very imposing scenery by the way, 
which we disregarded in our anxiety to reach 
our destination before nightfall. 

By steady riding we succeeded, and just as 
the last roseate tint had faded from the sky 
we heard the welcome baying of the hounds, 
and saw the lights in the mountain cabins. 
The sentinel dogs having alarmed the gar- 
rison, half a dozen of Yeokem’s boys met us 
at the gate, took our horses, and escorted us 
to the house, upon the threshold of which 
the patriarch stood to welcome us. 

He was a tall, gaunt figure, with a com- 
pact head, curled and grizzled, with a slight 
stoop in the shoulders, sinewy and weather- 
beaten, but still in the prime of manhood. 
His dress was the pioneer woodman’s hunt- 
ing-shirt of tawny jeans, with belt, cape, and 
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fringes complete, and panta- 
loons to match. His address 
was cheerful, bordering on the 
facetious, yet without a 
touch of proprietary dignity. 
He had expected our coming, 
and was glad to see us—want- 
ed to know there wer 
mountaineers rougher in their 
manners than he was, and 
would take pleasure in intro- 


not 


us 


ducing us to his nearest neigh- 
bors, the bucks and bears, and 
hoped we would like each oth- 
er’s society. 

At this he laughed, the boys 
laughed, the women listening 
at the kitchen door laughed, 
and, in brief, we all laughed, 
and felt very much at home. 
He then presented a guest with 
whom he had just supped—a 
cattle-dealer from the South 
Branch, who had come up to 
make purchases. 

It was warm even in the 
mountains, so we sat outside 

| in front of the house, with no light but the 
}moon and the stars, and talked pleasantly 
| until supper was announced. We were then 

ushered into the kitchen, where a substantial 
| meal smoked upon the board. 

The host asked a blessing, and we engaged 
without further ceremony. 

When country folks go to New York, and 
have the luck to get an invitation to dine at 
Delmonico’s or the Grand Central, they take 
care to send home a bill of fare, that their 
fellow-rustics may see how magnificently 
they are enjoying themselves. In return 
we will describe our mountain supper, that 
city gourmands may lick their chops. 

Old apple-jack, sweetened with honey or 
maple-sugar, was served as an appetizer to 
those who needed or imagined they needed 
|it. The meats were fried chicken, fried«mut- 
ton bones, fried ham-and-eggs. The breads, 
all piping hot, biscuits, corn pone, and heavy 
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eake. Milk in various forms abounded, in- 
cluding cheese, curds, buttermilk, and sweet 
milk, with butter fresh, firm, and fragrant. 
Better was never churned. 

Then came the inevitable sauces and 
sweetenings. Apple-butter, pear - butter, 
plum - butter, and wild-grape- butter —this 
latter the most piquant of all the mountain 
sauces used with meats or on hot bread-and- 
butter. Maple-molasses and honey, with cof- 
tee sweetened therewith, closes the list. No 


shams, but every thing true to name, except | 


perhaps the last-named beverage. 
After supper we returned to our open-air 


seats, where we had pipes and conversation, | 


and discussed the character and resources 


of the country. In the twenty and odd | 


miles we had traveled that day we had 


counted five meeting-houses and one camp- | 


meeting ground. 

The inhabitants of this region were, in- 
deed, rude and unlettered, but generally 
thrifty, independent, and devout frequent- 
ers of Sunday meetings. Their isolation from 
the world and each other had nurtured a 
strong individualism, which made them un- 
manageable in matters of faith, and there 
was a great variety of sects, schismatics, and 
eccentrics among them. 





A SOHISMATIC, 


There is noble timber in the country, 
which, on account of its distance from mar- 
ket, is a hinderance rather than an advan- 
tage. The soil, where in an arable location, 
is very strong, and where cleared produces 
native timothy. The tastes and occupations 
of the people are consequently all pastoral, 
like the lowlanders, and some of them, like 
our entertainer, comparatively wealthy. We 
suggested the advantage of railroads in open- 
ing up the resources of the country and in- 
creasing the value of lands. 

The patriarch became excited, and some- 
what disgusted. Railroads, he thought, were 
an invention of the arch enemy; they would 
ruin the price of land, and, in consequence, 
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people couldn’t buy any more when they 
wanted it. They would also double th, 
taxes, which were high enough already. 
They killed and stampeded people’s cattle. 
and would ruin a man in fences to keep his 
flocks and herds inclosed. They induced 
folks to travel too much, when they had bet- 
ter be at home minding their business, ]; 
fine, they introduced all manner of new 
fangled deviltries, which were clearly agit 
Scripter. 

We hastened to relieve his mind by show- 
ing that the nature of his locality effectual- 
ly excluded the possibility of his ever being 
disturbed, but prophesied that the South 
Branch Valley (of which he was rather jeal- 
ous) would one day suffer under the accu- 
mulated afflictions he had described. This 
roused the lowlander, who declared when 
| that day came he would sell out and leave 
| the valley. This was satisfactory, and we 
| all went to bed. 

Next morning was fresh and bracing, and 

| we walked about to view the premises. 
| The locality was as fine as could be im- 
| agined for a patriarchal domain —a broad 
and fertile plateau or highland meadow, two 
thousand feet or more above the sea-level, 
and five miles from the nearest neighbor. 
The open ground sloped gradually to the 
southeast, in front a sparkling trout stream 
running through an extensive and stately 
| grove of sugar-maples. Behind rose the 
| primeval forest, massive and gloomy, and 
|} above it, grinning in savage majesty, the 
| bare, rocky face of the Alleghany Ridge. 
In the midst of a grassy inclosure of sey- 
{eral acres in extent stood the patriarch’s 
dwelling, with its numerous supplemeutary 
| buildings forming a grand semicircle. 

The main house consisted of two rude cab- 
| ins of logs, chinked and daubed, united by 
a boarded room, which served as the en- 
trance and vestibule, and also contained a 
ladder-way to the lofts, all of which were 
the lodging apartments. The line of huts 
{on the right contained the kitchen, meat- 
| house, wash-house, dairy, and spring-house, 
poultry-house, pig-pens, and stables. On the 
left a similar line was occupied by the various 
workshops—a spinning and weaving room, a 
tannery, saddlery, and shoe shop, a smithy, 
a cider-press and apple-jack distillery, a car- 
| penter and wagon-maker’s shop, a saw-mill 
outside the ineclosure, on the stream, and a 
grist-mill a little below. A hut containing 
a family of negro servants stood modestly in 
the rear of the main building, and the grain 
| and cattle barn in an adjoining field. 
| In the fields the cereals were growing 
| prosperously ; there were grass and hay in 
| the meadows, a fruitful apple orchard stood 
| behind the house, and a well - cultivated 
kitchen-garden in front. The maple grove 
| Was a sugar camp, and the wild forests fur- 
| nished abundance of chestnuts, hickory nuts, 
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and walnuts, and ber- 
ries in their season. 
[here were beeves in 


the pastures, sheep 
on the hills, pigs and 
poultry of all sorts 


roaming at large, 
bee-hives on a stand 
in the garden, wild 
game in the woods, 
and fish in the 
stream. 

Six stout sons did 
the father’s bidding, 
and among them pos- 
sessed sufficient skill 
in mechanics to run 
all the shops and 
mills. One buxom, 
black-eyed daughter, 
with hirelings and 
dependents, man- 
aged the domestic 
departments, includ- 
ing butter and cheese 
making, spinning, 
weaving, sewing, and 
knitting. 

In short, this prim- 
itive establishment 
embraced within it- 
self not only all the 
facilities and con- 
veniences for domes- 
tie living, but all the 
natural products and 
essential arts and 
manufactures (except an iron furnace) to in- | 
sure wealth and independence either to a| 
family or a state. 

As the natural result of full barns and} 
larders, combined with sweet woman’s soft-| 
ening influences, the germs of taste for flow- | 
ers and ornamentation were also visible, all | 
the more touching for the quaint and artless 
manner of the exhibition. In front of the} 
cabin and garden fence were ranged a num- | 
ber of long logs, scooped out and elevated 
on legs, originally used as feeding troughs | 
for cattle, now filled with rich wood-earths, 
and planted with trailing vines and gay-col- 
ored flowers. The window-sills and un-| 
sightly stumps in the yard were also deco- 
rated with flower vases, made of rude boxes, | 
segments of hollow trees, and broken crocks | 
and pitchers. 

Yeokem, apologizing somewhat loftily for 
the delay of breakfast, informed us that late- | 
ly his “old woman had drapped off onex- 
pectedly, and left things rather upside down.” 

The patriarch’s only daughter, who served 
at table with a singular mingling of wild 
shyness and laughing assurance, a dash of 
attractive petulance and humorous repartee 
—showing the spoiled child newly invested 
with domestic authority—upsetting the skil- 


| looked dignified 
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THE PATRIAROH’S DAUGIUTER. 


let and spilling the coffee, langhing thereat, 
and slapping pappy on the back when he 
she was evidently the mo- 
tive and mistress of these flowers. 

At breakfast Yeokem politely informed 
us that he would be engaged all day looking 
after cattle with his South Branch visitor. 
but his son John would do the honors of the 
mountain. 

John, a merry, keen-eyed fellow of about 
twenty, undertook the duty with great alac- 
rity. He promptly got the horses out, had 
a lunch packed, shouldered his rifle, and 
mounted, ready for the road. 

At this point Mr. Cockney, who had been 
silent and malingering all morning, frankly 
acknowledged his inability to travel, and 
proposed to stay behind and rest until we 
returned. He was kindly excused, and Dick, 
with his usual forwardness, commended him 
to the special care of the young lady. She 
replied, smartly, that Dick himself looked as 
if he wasn’t used to being away from home, 
and needed some one to wash his face and 
comb his head. 

As Richard had been remiss at his toilet 
that morning the joke hit, and slightly net- 
tled him. He retorted by saying she 
served a kiss for he 


de- 


smartness. “ And,” 
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said she, “ mister, you deserve a hug for your 
impudence, and I wish you may git one from 
the biggest bear on the plains.” Seeing our 
withdrew him, and rode off laughing. 

After a rough ride of several miles through 
dense forests, and climbing steep and rocky 
paths scarcely practicable for horses, we at 
length reached the base of a naked precipice 
of considerable height, which seemed to bar 
our progress absolutely. Dismounting, how- 
ever, at the instance of our guide, we follow- 
ed him, leading our horses, up a path like a 
stairway cut in the face of the cliff. 
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ony of the scene is pointed by an occasiona! 
stack of boulders, and a few straggling, ske]- 


| eton-like firs, with their meagre limbs al) 
champion was getting the worst of it, we | 


pointing east and south toward the sun, as 
if frantically beseeching his aid against th: 
tyrannical nor wester which 
plains with blasting power. 

Measurements of distance by the eye we 
found as unreliable here as on the plains of 
ocean. The stalk of a dead huckleberry bush 
was sometimes mistaken for a tall fir-tree in 
perspective, while objects that seemed near 
were miles and miles away. 

Thus looking over the plains toward the 


Sweeps the 


With much difficulty and some risk we! gloomy hemlock bordering on the west, we 


reached the top, and found ourselves on the | 
Big Plains of the Alleghany, the goal of our 

journey from Petersburg. We had frequent- | 
ly heard this locality alluded to in Moorfield 

as a good hunting-ground for bears, and well 

worth visiting otherwise, but all attempts at 

description had so entirely failed to convey 

any adequate idea of its aspect that, on look- | 
ing around, we were thrilled with a novel | 
emotion. 

After remaining silent for an unusual | 
space, Dick Rattlebrain expressed the result 
of his observations in three words, “ Devil- | 
ish queer place.” 

Recovering from my astonishment, I en- 
deavored to note its peculiarities more me- 
thodically. Here the main ridge, or back- | 
bone, of the Alleghany Mountains, looking 
eastwardly, presents a singularly uniform 
and unbroken rampart of rocky precipices 
of several hundred feet in height, and ex- 
tending in either direction as far as the eye 
can reach. 

This summit is estimated at between three 
and four thousand feet above the ocean tides, 
and your first astonishment is in recognizing 
the fact that you are overlooking all the re- 
gion through which you have traveled—your 
long and toilsome days’ journeys measured by 
the eye like distances on a map; the impos- 
ing mountain heights, which, viewed from 
below, awed by their immensity, now grovel 
at your feet, mere subordinate ridges and 
projecting spurs, scarcely breaking the uni- 
formity of the geographical landscape. This 
is the look-out eastward. 

Now we turn to view the plains them- 
selves—a vast level summit many miles in 
length, and sloping gradually back from the 
sharp eastern edge. At a distance of one, 
two, or three miles it is terminated by dark, 
massive forests of fir and hemlock. The 
surface reminds one of an old-fashioned cob- 
ble-stone pavement, but the boulders with 
which it is laid are cyclopean, of coarse con- 
glomerate, their weight estimated by the ton. 
The interstices are partially filled in with 
springy mattresses of moss, and a stunted 
growth of huckleberry bushes bearing fruit 
by handfuls, of extraordinary size, and the 





especial delight of bears. The bleak monot- 


espied a diminutive black object creeping 
like a caterpillar over the boulders, alter- 
nately rising to view and disappearing with 
the inequalities of the surface. It might 
have been an insect; but, allowing for ocu- 
lar deception, one guessed it might be a 
mink; another supposed it a little dog. 
John Yeokem, however, having considered 
the moving object for several minutes, ex- 
claimed, with a bounce, “ Hit’s a bar!” 

In spite of the guide’s warning, we imme- 
diately rushed for our horses, handled our 
arms, and started in the direction of the 
game. But before the foremost man had 


| made the eighth of a mile we had concluded 


this was no country for fast horses. At 
every step the animals stumbled and slid 
over the rounded rocks, sometimes sinking 
to their girths in the treacherous intervals 
concealed by moss and bushes; every move- 
ment involved both horse and rider in a 
joint risk of life or limb. We gave it up, 
dismounted, and listened to John Yeokem. 

He advised we should hitch our horses 
where they stood, and take it afoot. He 
would slip around to the Stack Rocks—a 
pile of boulders overlooking the plain, and 
from thence make signals to direct our 
movements. Meanwhile we might lie low, 
or advance cautiously, showing ourselves as 
little as possible, lest the bear should see us 
and turn back. There was no risk of alarm 
by sounds or scent, as the driving wind was 
directly in our faces. 

The tremor being over, we speedily ar- 
ranged the plan of battle. Major Martial, 
with the coolness of a veteran and the court- 
esy of a gentleman, had yielded the first 
shot, and even offered me the advantage of 
his heavy rifle. But we both knew the 
major was an experienced sportsman; I 
was painfully subject to the buck ague ; and 
Dick’s solicitude to secure the game for our 
party overcame his usual forwardness. So 
Major Martial must take the lead, while Rat- 
tlebrain and myself would follow at about 
fifty paces distance. Should his shot fail, or 
only disable the enemy, I was to deliver my 
fire, while Dick volunteered to “slither” the 
beast with his bowie-knife if he showed fight, 
and we couldn’t kill him with our guns. 
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The half-creeping march was slow and 
fatiguing enough, but the stimulus of ex- 
pectancy kept us bravely up to our work. 
The excitement increased as we saw our 
guide appear on the Stack Rocks and point 
forward with a rapid and significant gest- 
ure. Not long before we had been shiver- 
ing with cold; now I was in a swelter, and 
observed the beads of perspiration dropping 
from my comrade’s face. 

We could see the major methodically pick- 
ing his way among the recks and bushes, 
sometimes glancing toward the signal-post, 
then closely scanning his limited horizon of 
boulders. Suddenly he halted, leveled his 


piece, and instantly there was a puft of white 
smoke whiffed away by the wind, accompa- 
nied by a light report like the bursting of a 
cap. I thought his piece had missed fire, 
until I saw Yeokem drop from his perch and 
come skipping like a grasshopper over the 
rough pavement. 

I then rushed forward, with my rifle cocked 
and my nerves strung up to perfect coolness, 
Rattlebrain made an unlucky start, and, 
pitching head-foremost, disappeared in a 
grove of huckleberry bushes. 

I found the major standing coolly reload- 
ing his piece. He pointed to a boulder about 
forty paces distant, stained with some spots 
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of blood, while the bushes behind it were 
shaking violently. 

“No nonsense, Mr. Laureate ; you should 
wait until I load; no nonsense. Hali!” he 
cried, in a voice of command. 

But my blood was up, and I rushed for- 
ward and mounted the rock. {Smmediately 
behind it was a huge bear, waliowing in the 
agonies of death, with a ball through his 
brain. I had quickly leveled my rifle, but 
reserved my fire for an emergency. The ma- 
jor stood beside me with his gun half loaded. 

“You were rash,” said he; “ but I compli- 
ment you on your coolness. You didn’t waste 
your fire.” 

By this time Dick was up, his face red and 
bleeding, his rifle broken, and his bowie- 
knife flashing in his hand. ‘“ Where is he? 
where is he ?” he exclaimed, fiercely. 

“What has happened?” said the major; 
“vou look as if you had had a bout with 
something already, and 
it.” 

Here Rattlebrain vented his vehement 
impatience by blasting all the rocks on the 
mountains. 

The major replied, quaintly, “ You waste 
your time trying to blast these boulders; 
they will neither bore nor split.” 

**T wish the devil had them !” eried Dick ; 
“they’ve split my head.” 
eyes on the body of the bear, his maledictory 
resolved into a round of cheering, hearty 
and triumphant. 

“Major,” said John Yeokem, “ you done 
that thing middlin’ smart. Hit’s went in 
jist atwixt his two eyes, hit did.” 

The bear was dead, but the disposal of 
such a piece of game requires consideration. 
So our guide went back to the horses, and 


and ice would have added dramatic byijj). 
iancy, but could not have equaled the ef. 


fect of the cold, cruei, gray desolation. Thy 
sense of altitude was also pervading. The 


| horizons in every direction cut sharp and 


clear against the clouds which floated high 
over the world beneath. There was nothij 
above us—nothing except the blue-black 
firmament, into whose limitless profundity 
it was frightful to look. The sense of lone- 
liness and isolation was oppressive. Had 
Dante but seen these awful plains, he would 


| have added a new horror to his “ Inferno,” 
| and dedicated them to the selfish souls of 
| the ambitious. 


got the worst of | 


But casting his | 


returning with the tin lunch-bucket, con- | 


ducted us to a spot where we found a stream 
of delicious water issuing from an extensive 
cranberry thicket, and flowing westward. 


| 


This was one of the sources of the Ohio, | 


but, unmindful of its mighty destiny, we un- 
ceremoniously straddled it while laving our 
chafed hands and heated brows. Then we 
sat down to lunch. For ever and for ever- 
more the supreme hour of human existence 
is at the feast which follows the successful 
chase—the wassail after the victory. 

After dinner, the major, Dick, and the 
mountaineer went to look after the bear, 
while I wandered alone over to the Stack 
Rocks, where, seated on the sunny side, pro- 
tected from the wind, I endeavored to study 
more closely the peculiar eesthetic character- 
istics of the place. The air was genially 
tonic—so rarefied that all sounds seemed 
piping. Even the voice of the driving nor’- 
wester was diminished to a thin whistle. 

The trees and shrubs had an emaciated 
look, and all objects, far and near, were de- 
fined with a sharpness of outline which gave 


Happier he whose lot is staked out in 
some warm and pleasant valley, with lim- 
ited horizons. Ah, sweet Rhoda— 

“Halloo! come and help us to carry the 
bear !” 

The idea was sociable and agreeable, so | 
joined the hunters and laid hold of on 
of Bruin’s paws. They had disemboweled 
him to lighten weight, and concluded to 
sarry him home whole. The character of 
the road made him a heavy drag, but having 
reached the edge, the body was packed on 
Yeokem’s horse, who carried it safely down, 
and thence homeward the route was com- 
paratively easy. 

We arrived about sunset, and great was 
the jollification over our prize. The major’s 
trophy, the hide, was neatly taken off and 
stretched in the tannery, to be finished and 
sent to him at Moorfield. 

Miss Betsy, observing Dick’s scratched and 
scarred face, mischievously inquired if he 
hadn’t got that hug she recommended. He: 
took the joke as a challenge, and offered to 
kiss her, in lieu of which he got a box which 
recalled his collision with the boulder. But 
rough jokes are current in the mountains, 
and every thing passed off good-humoredly. 

Cockney was desolated at having missed 
the hunt, but elated generally at the suc- 


cess. He had had his own especial advent- 
ures during the day, and related them 


without reserve, as he wanted both counsel 
and encouragement. 

Feeling a little squeamish about dinner- 
time, he had modestly requested to have 
some tea prepared. The women stared at 
each other and then fell a giggling. 

“The man wants tea! What sort of tea, 
mister? Boneset or sassafrac ?” 

Augustus was bewildered at these un- 
wonted names, and replied, “ Oh, nothing 
but a cup of plain green tea.” 

“Oh! then you want sage or winter- 
green ?” 

Augustus was not enlightened. Well, 
green or black—either would do; he wasn't 
particular. F 

The women were at their wits’ end, and 
consulted the patriarch. They didn’t know 


a hard-hearted character to the scene. Snow | whether he had a sore throat—then sage 
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| trying a dozen papers, more or less, he final- 


and honey were good; but if he wanted a 
ly opened one containing about a tea-spoon- 


sweat, it was boneset certain. 
“Oh, git out with your sweats and your) ful of dried green leaves. 
sore throats,” said Yeokem, contemptuously. ‘Look here, gals. Ain’t this hit ?” 
“The man wants store tea.” So he rose and They didn’t know, and Augustus was 
fumbled between the logs of the cabin wall, | called to give an opinion. 
soliloquizing, “I certainly did fetch some “Oh yes!” he exclaimed, joyfully ; “ that’s 
up from Moorfield when the old woman first | it; very fine too. So you’ll be kind enough 
begin to git shaky; but she had no stomach | to make me a cup.” 
for the stuff, so I put it away.” “ Certainly, as many as you like ;” and at 
Presently he pulled out a paper andj dinner a portion of the tea was served in a 
opened it. gallon coffee-pot filled. 
“Oh, these is pumpkin seeds!” Feeling refreshed by his favorite beverage, 
Another contained rifle powder, a third) Mr. Cockney thought he would beguile the 
trout hooks, a fourth Glauber’s-salt. After| afternoon by walking out a short distance 
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a 
with his fowling-piece, taking care to keep In the midst of it the patriarch came out w 
8 in sight of the highway. and joined the laugh vociferously. Slapping A 
He had not gone far before he was flurried | his guest heartily wpon the back, he said, © 
by the sight of a flock of turkeys in the | “ Well, I reckon you never see a wild turkey li 
woods. He was so excited that his first | in all your life, mister, least it might be a it 
barrel was inadvertently discharged in the | roasted one.” n 
air. He cocked the second, however, lev- Cockney acknowledged that he had not, D 
eled his piece, shut both eyes, and blazed | and insisted on paying for the gobbler he - 
away. When he looked again, there, within | had killed. a 
twenty paces of him, lay a magnificent tur- Seeing the young man’s mortification, th« I 
key on its back, kicking and flouncing. host checked the giggling with a look and . 
Here was indeed a triumph, his first sue-| gesture, declined the payment offered by f 
cessful shot, and the prize a noble turkey. | observing, contemptuously, of the deceased a 
What would the major and Dick and Mr./| gobbler, “ He wasn’t worth nothin’ nohow: 8 
Laureate say when they returned ? | he was gittin’ too old ;” then good-humoredly 
Augustus shouldered his gun and his game | went into some details on the subject of tur- 1 

‘ and hastened back to the house. keys. “ Wild turkeys,” said he, “ are always 
8 i\gF When he presented himself at the kitchen | of a rusty black, and don’t show any white . 
Ses door with his wild turkey, there was a gen- | about ’em. They are, moreover, a monstrous . 
2 4S eral gathering of the women, boys, and de-| shy bird, and you seldom git a nigh shot at I 
‘ .) pendents, a staring at each other and lifting |’em except by chance. Now if we was to , 
" up of hands in mute astonishment, then a| breed the dark brown kind, hit would be 
shrill voice exclaiming, “ Well, if the man} mighty hard to tell ’em apart, specially in 
hain’t shot our old yaller gobbler!” the brush; so, to prevent our neighbors and | 
‘ Py Overwhelmed with confusion, Augustus | our own selves from makin’ mistakes, we ' 
; af began to apologize and explain. He had| mountain folks mostly breed the white and | 
fi found the turkeys running in the woods, far| yaller colored, so as to know ’em at first 
i, away from the house, and mistook them for| sight. But hit’s of no account whatsomever, , 
: wild ones. mister.” And so Augustus was at the same 
The explanation excited a hurrah of laugh- | time consoled and instructed. | 

ter. “A wild turkey! Why, man, he’s There was a drizzling rain next day, and 

yaller!” being somewhat fatigued with our adventure 
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on the plains, the company 
over and rest. 

The time passed pleasantly, talking wood- 
craft and mountaineering with our host and 
his boys, and an occasional neighbor who 
dropped in to visit them or transact some 
business. 

Indeed, the accumulation of conveniences 
in one locality made it a common resort for 
the country from ten miles around. One 
called to get his horse shod; a second had 
broken his plow or wagon; a third wanted 
a roll of leather, some gearing repaired, and 
his wife’s shoes, a fourth rode in upon an 
empty bag for flour or meal; a fifth desired 


agreed to lay 


some clapboards to roof his cabin; a sixth to 


drive a bargain for a calf or steer; and so on 
to the end of the catalogue. I was, however, 
struck with the singularity of the fact that 
nobody came for apple-jack, yet nobody de- 
parted without a. well-filled jug. 


| gift for entertaining agreeably. 


}in cities. 


our offers 


815 


Yeokem and all his house had a peculiar 
Unsuspi- 
cious, intelligent, amiable, full of jokes and 
waggery, they had nothing of that shyness 
which mars the social enjoyment of those 
who live apart from the world, nothing of 
that vulgar jealousy and pretension fostered 
They had around them the best 
of every thing the land afforded, and had 
never lived in the presence of their superiors 
—the magnates of the mountains, who envied 
none, and yielded precedence to none, except 
the stranger guest, who might command ev- 
ery thing by the right of hospitality. 

When we came to take leave, our flasks 
and haversacks were filled to plethora, and 
of remuneration declined—not 
awkwardly, or with affected disdain, but 
smothered out by good-humored raillery and 
genial invitations to come again and stay as 
long as we liked. 
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T was a bright, sunny day, such as the In- 

dian summer is apt to bring to our favored 
land, when, in the little town of Charlottes- 
ville, a solemn meeting was held by its most 
influential citizens. They had assembled to 
consult about the expediency of reviving 
a modest country school, known under the 
somewhat ambitious name of the Albemarle 
Academy, which had originally been endow- 
ed out of the spoils of the old church estab- 
lishment, but was no longer able to support 
itself. The worthy men who had taken the 
matter in charge, partly with a view to the 
needs of that portion of the State, which was 
growing rapidly in wealth and intelligence, 
and stood sadly in want of a good school, 
partly with an eye to their own interest, 
were much at a loss how to organize a satis- 
factory scheme. They were on the point of 
abandoning the plan, when one of them de- 
scried afar off the tall form of a horseman 
rapidly coming down the public road that 
led from an eminence called Carter’s Mount- 
ain into the village. He was superbly mount- 
ed on a thorough-bred horse, and managed 
it with the perfect ease of a consummate 
rider who has been familiar with horseback 
exercise from childhood up. As he came 
nearer the stately proportions of his frame 
became more and more distinct, and even the 
fire of his clear blue eye could be discerned 
under his broad-brimmed hat. He was clad 
from head to foot in dark gray broadcloth 
of homely cut, while his noble open courte- 
nance was rising with a firm and self-poised 
expression from an immense white cravat in 
which hisneck wasswathed. Fast ashe came, 
it was evident that nothing escaped his at- 
tention: here he noticed an open panel in 


a farmer’s fence, and there the leaking gut- 
ter of a townsman’s house ; he cast a search- 
ing glance at every horse or ox he met, and 
courteously returned the greeting of young 
and old. As he was recognized by the anx- 
ious men in council, they rose instinctively 
from their seats on the court-house green, and 
an expression of welcome relief rose to every 
face. When one of them said, “ Let us con- 
sult Mr. Jefferson,” he received no reply: he 
had only uttered what was in every man’s 
heart at the same moment. 

So they invited their illustrious neighbor, 
who had but a short while before exchanged 
the White House, with all its high honors and 
severe labors, for the ease and comfort of his 
own Monticello, to join their council and to 
aid them by his advice. He dismounted with 
the alacrity of youth, carefully fastening the 
reins of his horse to the railing, as he had 
tied him to the palisades of the Pyesident’s 
house in Washington, after riding there on 
horseback to his inauguration; and unscrew- 
ing the top of his cane, he opened its three 
parts, which formed the legs of a stool, and 
seated himself on the ingenious contrivance, 
one of the many results of his own inventive 
skill. Then courteously acknowledging the 
honor done him by his friends and neigh- 
bors, the ex-President listened attentively to 
their arguments, now and then throwing in 
a judicious question so as to elicit the most 
important facts, and then gave his opinion. 
Great was the astonishment of the good men 
of the village when he rejected their modest 
plans, and spoke of them with a harshness 
little in keeping with his usual urbanity. 
But greater still was their surprise when he 
continued, and now urged them to convert 
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their paltry academy at once into a college, | 


and to do something that might redound to 
the credit not only of their good county of 
Albemarle, but of the State of Virginia. This 
was so far beyond the range of their vision, 
and the plan seemed to them so much above 
the means of the youthful commonwealth— 
especially with old William and Mary College 
rising before their mind’s eye in all its pres- 
tige of ancient fame and ample means—that 
they could not at once enter heartily into 
his views. Still, Mr. Jefferson’s words were 
law to his neighbors then, and when he sug- 
gested a way in which an endowment might 
be obtained, by subscriptions in the adjoin- 
ing counties as well as in their own, and in- 
dorsed his view by pledging himself at once 
to a considerable sum, they hesitated no lon- 
ger, and, in their official capacity as trustees, 
on the spot drew up the necessary resolu- 
tions. 

It was no new thing, however, with Mr. 
Jefferson, this idea of a great college for his 
native State. As far back as the year 1779, 
when he was called upon by the General 
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Assembly of Virginia 
to prepare a code of 
laws, he had incor 
porated in it, with 
the reluctant con- 
sent of his eminent 
co-laborers, not only 
a provision for a uni- 
versity, but, what is 
far more remarkablk 
and interesting, by 
the light of modern 
progress, a complete 
scheme of free com- 
monschools. Hisal- 
most marvelous sa- 
gacity and foresight 
induced him to de- 
clare then—nearly a 
hundred years ago 

that free schools 
were an_ essential 
part, one of the col- 
umns, as he. express- 
ed it, of the republic- 
an edifice, and that 
without such in- 
struction, free to all, 
the sacred flame of 
liberty could not b 
kept burning in the 
hearts of Americans. 
And what appears 
perhaps equally 
striking is that in 
his plan for a uni- 
versity, minutely 
elaborated so far 
back in the past 
century, he already 
i 'roduced ample 
and wise provision for schools of applied 
science, such as are but now beginning to 
form an essential part of our best institu- 
tions. Like all great men, however, Mr. 
Jefferson was far in advance of his age, 
and we need not wonder, therefore, that his 
State followed him but slowly and at a great 
distance in his far-seeing plans. It was not 
till 1796 that his proposal was acted upon by 
the Legislature, though, to their honor be it 
said, a law was then passed providing for a 


| general system of free schools. The enact- 


ment, unfortunately, shared the fate of so 
many Virginia resolutions—it remained an 
empty promise on the statute-book, and was 
not carried into effect till in our own day. 
Now, however, when relieved of his grave 
and oppressive duties as head of a great na- 
tion, he reverted with increased ardor to his 
first love, and with an energy and an affec- 
tion very touching in a man so eminent 
among the great of the world, and so over- 
whelmed with work and admiration alike, 
he devoted himself heart and soul to his 


| favorite idea, the building wp of a great uni- 
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versity. After subscribing a thousand dol- 
lars for the new school, an example which 
was at once followed by eight of his more 
opulent neighbors, he obtained a charter for 
the new “Central College,” 
wonted modesty the use of his own name 
for the institution, and forthwith proceeded 

to select the site and erect the buildings. 
Fortunately there was no lack of beauti- 
ful sites in the immediate neighborhood of 
his beloved home. From his lofty dwelling 
he looked down upon scenes favored as few 
are in this land abounding with fair land- 
scapes and majestic sights. Overlooking 
from the terrace before his front-door the 
picturesque breach in the mountains through 
which the Rivanna makes its way from the 


higher table-lands of the Old Dominion to | 


the lower districts on the sea-coast, he be- 


held toward the west a country rich in all | 


that makes God’s earth lovely and dear to 
our hearts. Dotted here and there with am- 
ple woods, now rising dark and solemn in 
inasses of evergreen, and now glorious in a 
rich exuberance of colors, the pride of the 
tulip, the gum, and the maple, with an un- 
dergrowth of rosy redbud and virgin dog- 
wood blossoms, the land rises in rolling 
waves till it reaches here gently swelling 
hills and there abrupt towering masses, call- 
ed in the homely language of the people the 
Ragged Mountains. And thus range follows 
range, unfolding in unbroken succession new 
beauties and varied views, till the enchanted 
eye, gently led upward from terrace to ter- 
Vou. XLIV.—No. 264.—52 


refusing with | 
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| race, rests with ineffable delight upon the 
marvelous blue and the soft outlines of the 
| long, lofty mountain range which stretches 
| along the horizon from south to north, wor- 
| thy of its well-known name, the Blue Ridge. 
| The silvery band of the Rivanna binds for 
jmiles and miles the lower scenes to the 
| mountains above, while thriving villages 
jand cozy homesteads, each, after Virginia 


|fashion, snugly sheltered under a noble 


| group of oaks and locusts, suggest pleasing 
| thoughts of happy hearths and well-reward- 


}ed labor. Far as the eye could see, all was 
| peace and prosperity, and no visitor ever 
came from foreign shores who did not, upon 
beholding this beautiful scene, lift up his 
heart to the great Creator, and bless the 
| happy people whose lines had fallen in such 
| truly pleasant places. 
There was no difficulty, therefore, in find- 
| ing for Mr. Jefferson’s pet a suitable and at- 
| tractive site; the only trouble was to choose 
| between so many that all seemed equally 
\eligible. He selected a hill of commanding 
| elevation, a little more than a mile to the 
|north of the village, which seemed to com- 
| bine in an unusual degree all the requisites 
for a desirable site. Tradition, however, 
says that the owner of the land, a political 
opponent of the ex-President’s, held his prin- 
| ciples in such utter detestation that he would 
on no account have any thing to do with him, 
and preferred the loss of a certain and con- 
| siderable increase of wealth to the abandon- 


ment of his personal feelings. It became 
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thus necessary to choose a less commanding | literary fund had been created by act of Leg 


18- 
eminence, which was speedily leveled down lature. It consisted of the proceeds from cer- 
so as to present a vast plateau of nearly two | tain escheats, forfeitures, fines, property der- 
thousand feet in length with a proportionate | elict, and similar sources of smaller value 
width, and, opening toward the south, com- | and was intended to provide for the educa- 
manded in that direction a vast prospect full | tional wants of the State. At a later period 
of picturesque beauty. it was largely increased by considerable sums 

Who can tell what feelings of gratification | of money paid by the government of th 
and just pride must have swelled the heart | United States to Virginia for services ren- 
of the great man when at last he saw the dered and sacrifices made during the war ot 
first buildings rise on the ground on which | independence. This fund perhaps first sug- 
he hoped to see a great and prosperous uni- | gested to Mr. Jefferson the possibility of car- 
versity gather within its walls a thousand rying out his pet scheme; and in the seque! 
of the young men of the land? He had cher- | he knew how to employ his almost intuitive 
ished this hope amidst the throes of the Rey- | knowledge of the springs of human action, 
olution, and in the very first years of the in- | and his great skill in putting them into op- 
dependence of his native country. When our | eration, so well as to obtain from the Legisla- 
people were still learning the first rudiments | ture a lion’s share for his favorite child. In 
of political wisdom he had already foreseen | the following year, acting in accordance with 
the wants they would feel in full manhood ; | an act passed in early spring, and authoriz- 
and while his neighbors and the whole South | ing the use of $45,000 annually for the pri- 

were still content with old corn-field schools | mary education of the poor, and $15,000 t 
and ill-taught academies, he bore in his mind | endow and support a university, commission- 
the full-grown scheme of a university that | ers met at Rockfish Gap to digest and pre- 
should rival Harvard and successfully imi-| pare the necessary measures. 
tate the great institutions of the Old World. It is one of the peculiarities of this coun- 
For nearly twoscore years he had persistent- | try, due to its exceptional mode of develop- 
ly pursued the great object, and, against all| ment, that the great cities, New York, per- 
odds, obtained at least sufficient success to fill | haps, excepted, are but rarely the scenes of 
him with new hopes and encourage him to | important assemblies; for as the centres of 
new efforts. Utterly unselfish in his great | population and wealth are shunned by legis- 
scheme, he never thought for a moment of | lative bodies, who prefer to meet in smalle1 
his own interests or his fame; but with a} towns, free from undue and yet unavoidabl 
singleness of purpose blended in rare har-| influences, so very often, also, the greatest 
mony with marvelous sagacious intuition,| movements have not only originated but 
he merely desired to prepare his countrymen | reached their consummation in obscure 
for the novel and important functions to} places, unknown to the world and often to 
which they were summoned by their new-| the country itself. Such was the ease in 
born independence. Fortunately he had no- this instance. High up in the Blue Ridge, 
ble coadjutors in his labors. Presidents | at an elevation from which the eye takes 
Madison and Monroe, his successors, lent him | in at a single glance a variety of scenes un- 
all the wisdom and worldly experience that | equaled on this continent for beauty and love- 
had rendered them famous in the councils of | liness, a little river rises in a dark gorge, 
the nation and at the rudder of the ship of | to fall gently from terrace to terrace, and 
state; and inferior only in worldly renown, after a brief and rapid course, abounding 
but fully their equal in lofty virtues and | with falls and cascades of infinite attractive- 
eminent ability, Joseph Carrington Cabell | ness, to pour its waters into James River. 
stood by his side, fighting his battles in the | As the mountains here sink to a lower level, 
Legislature, and winning many a victory over | and thus afford one of the passes through 
public and private enemies which his illus-} which in older days immigrants passed from 
trious friend could not easily have obtained. | what is called the Piedmont region of the 
In 1817 the three Presidents met in solemn | State to the great Valley of Virginia, the 

council at Monticello to discuss the details | place has received the idiomatic name of 

of a university—for such Mr. Jefferson had | Rockfish Gap. Here, at a modest country 
in the mean time decided the “ Central Col-| inn, unpretending in appearance, but offer- 
lege” should become, not in name only, but | ing an abundant and well-served table, far 
in all essential features ; and from that day | from the turmoil of cities and the excite- 
the university became the subject of his) ment of politics, met a party of men re- 
most earnest efforts during advanced man- | markable for their ability and virtue amidst 
hood, as it was the last care of his declining | a people which had already given four Pres- 
years. | idents to the Union, and was well known to 

The familiar saying that God gives the | possess as much private as public worth. 
opportunity, and man has to improve it, had | In the low-ceiled, whitewashed room, the 
in the mean time found a most striking illus- | whole furniture of which consisted of a din- 
tration in his native State. By the agency |ing-room table and rude “split-bottom” 
of a gentleman unknown to Mr. Jefferson a! chairs of home make, sat the President of 
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the United States, Mr. Monroe, and two of his | 
predecessors, Mr. Madison and Mr. Jefferson, | 


pesides a number of judges and eminént 
statesmen. “ Yet,” says one of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s biographers, “ it was remarked by the 
jookers-on that Mr. Jefferson was the prin- 
cipal object of regard both to the members 
and spectators, that he seemed to be the 


chief mover of the body—the soul that ani- | 


mated it—and some who were present, struck 


by these manifestations of deference, con- | 


ceived a more exalted idea of him on this 
simple and unpretending occasion than they 
had ever previously entertained.” He cer- 
tainly gave a striking proof here of his mar- 
velous sagacity combined with unwearying 
industry. He had shrewdly foreseen that 
competing interests would conflict with his 
own wishes, and especially with the selec- 
tion of a site for the new university. 
sagacity was not at fault, for various other 
towns, and among them Lexington, where 


an institution, endowed by Washington him- | 


self, was already doing much good, urged 
their claims through able representatives. 
But he was fully prepared to meet them, and 
came armed cap-a-pie. He first exhibited 
to the board an imposing list of octogena- 
rians who were still living in his neighbor- 
hood, and thus proved more conclusively 
than all reasoning could have done the re- 
markable salubrity of the climate of Albe- 
marle. Having thus completely defeated 
his adversaries, who founded their special 


claims for the valley upon its superior health- | 


fulness, he next produced a piece of card- 
hoard, cut in the shape of the State of Vir- 
ginia, and showed by a glance that Central 
College was actually the territorial centre 
of the commonwealth, thus establishing a 
strong argument in favor of his own choice. 
But he did not rest there: by another ingen- 
ious device he proved, on a similar piece 
of board, on which he had, with painstaking 
industry, entered the population of every 
part of Virginia, that he had succeeded in 
selecting nearly the centre of the population 
also; and thanks to these practical proofs of 
the wisdom of his choice, and the almost 
paramount prestige which his name exer- 
cised on the commissioners, they agreed 
unanimously that Central College should be 
hereafter the “‘ University of Virginia.” 

In the following year, 1819, the General 
Assembly granted a charter for the new in- 
stitution, and no more striking proof can be 
given of the earnestness with which the 
great founder pursued the darling device of 
his later years than the fact that he trans- 
cribed with his own hand, and in his well- 
known, beautiful writing, the minutes of 
the board down to the smallest detail. He 
who had for so many years, and in the most 
troublous times, ruled the affairs of a great 
nation, after having filled the highest offices 
in the gift of the people abroad and at home 
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—he whose house never ceased to overflow 
with admiring visitors from every part of 
the globe, and who yet ever entertained the 
humblest of his fellow-citizens with the same 
scrupulous courtesy and urbanity which he 
showed to foreign princes and renowned gen- 
erals—-he whose correspondence occupied 
him, as he tells us, from sunrise till one or two 
o'clock, and often all night long—this man, 
so rich in honors, so vast in his thoughts, 
performed the very humblest labor, and con- 
descended to the minutest details, when his 
pet, the university, seemed to require his at- 
tention. He recorded with his own hands 
the minutes of the Board of Visitors, and 


| twice, at least, copied their annual reports 


to the General Assembly. These interest- 


|ing proofs of his industry and the deep in- 


terest he took in the child of his old age 
are still preserved in the archives of the uni- 
versity, and recall forcibly the words of the 
wise king: “‘Seest thou a man diligent in 
his business, he shall stand before kings!” 
Even in the purely formal entries of routine 
business in the visitors’ record there are 
every now and then most touching indica- 
tions of the joy of heart with which he wit- 
nessed the gradual fulfillment of his hopes ; 
and in his letters, especially in some of the 
most interesting lately rescued and pub- 
lished by his gifted great- granddaughter, 
Miss Sarah N. Randolph, this sentiment of 
intense and yet unselfish satisfaction shines 
forth conspicuously. 

The buildings originally intended for the 
Central College, but now considerably en- 
larged, so as to fit them for a university, soon 
began to engross his whole attention. Every 
hour he could spare from his almost over- 
whelming correspondence, from his bound- 
less hospitality, and the rare intervals he 
devoted to quiet enjoyment in the bosom 
of his family, was henceforth given to the 
superintendence of his great work. He 
soon found that all his energy and activity 
were barely able to accomplish the task, 
while during the same time his superior 
judgment and matchless address in over- 
coming obstacles of every kind were urgent- 
ly needed to provide the pecuniary means 
for securing its completion. On him de- 
volved the duty not only of furnishing the 
architectural plans and elevations, but also 
of procuring workmen, at a time when skilled 
labor was still rare in our cities, and almost 
unknown at any distance from the sea-board. 
With indefatigable diligence and persever- 
ance he engaged the best bricklayers and 
carpenters that could be obtained, and with 
his own hand showed them how to measure 
and how to work. He prepared draughts of 
every subordinate detail, and then watched 
over their faithful execution with unremit- 
ting care. Fortunately he had, among oth- 
er tastes, cultivated also a special taste for 
architecture; and his port-folios were filled 

















with drawings from Palladio and other great | 
masters, as well as with copies of all the 
most famous structures of antiquity. He 
now found an opportunity to carry out the | 
long-cherished schemes of his patriotism in 
providing for the education of the youth of 
his country, and at the same time to gratify 
his great fondness for building. Each of | 
the professors’ houses, which he preferred | 
calling pavilions, was thus adorned with a | 
Grecian portico, in which he exhibited to 
his admiring countrymen models of all or- 
ders, and forever brought before the eyes of 
the students the finest specimens of classic 
architecture. Skilled sculptors and able 
carvers were by him imported from Italy 
for the special purpose of copying in costly 
marble the best models, and he himself 
watched over their faithful execution to the 
smallest detail. Descendants of these Ital- 
ians still live in the neighborhood, and look 
with just pride at the excellent work with 
which their fathers adorned the noble struc- 
tures. Mr. Jefferson, however, soon found 
out that the same work could be done more 
cheaply in Italy, and thereafter sent his or- 
ders across, and received the finished capitals 
and pediments from abroad. Thus house 
after house arose on two sides of the hand- 
some lawn, sloping in three terraces toward 
the open side, which faces the south, while 
the ten pavilions intended for the professors 
were connected by long, pillared arcades, 
which furnished covered access to all the 
houses, and at the same time screened the 
dormitories occupied by the students. Two 
parallel ranges of similar rooms, each occu- 
pied by two tenants, ran to the east and 
west of the lawn at a lower level, and the 
intervening space, intersected by carriage- 
ways, furnished the necessary yards and 
gardens. The upper side of the long quad- | 
rangle was subsequently inclosed by a large | 
rotunda, built after the model of the Pan- 
theon at Rome, though reduced to one-third | 
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of its size, and deprived of its lofty columns, 
except in front. As each house had its own 
portico, and the magnificent pillars of the 
central building with their ornate marble 
capitals overtowered the whole in majestic 
beauty, this mixture of orders necessarily 
destroyed the unity of effect; nevertheless, 
the general impression is decidedly imposing, 
and Mr. Jefferson had good cause to feel 
much pride in showing it to the many dis- 
tinguished strangers who during those years 
visited him at Monticello. Some of these 
refer in their published accounts to the grat- 
ification which their illustrious host felt in 
exhibiting to them this favorite work of his 
old age; and the approbation of men like 
Mr. Stuart Wortley, the Hon. J. Evelyn Den- 
ison, Lord Derby (then Mr. Stanley), and 
even the young Duke Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach, must have been not un- 
welcome to the sage of Monticello, as he 
was often called. 

Like all builders of houses, Mr. Jefferson 
also had his share of criticism to bear, since 
there are few men who do not fancy that, 
whatever else they may be deficient in, they 
-an surely improve a fire and—a house. It 
can not be denied that the great architect 
cared too much for the beauty of the exte- 
rior, and rather too little for the comfort 
within. Considerations of judicious econo- 
my might excuse the single stack of chim- 
neys in the centre of the professors’ houses, 
around which the rooms had to arrange 
themselves as well as they could, and his 
quaint hope that the future dons would, 
like the fellows of English universities, re- 
main unmarried forever, might explain the 
large lecture halls which received the visitor 
as he entered the front-door, without vesti- 
bule or porch. But that even closets were 
forbidden seemed to be a peculiar hardship, 
and when Mr. Jefferson once opened the door 
of the only one in the university, and, ut- 
terly unprepared for such a solecism, walked 
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THE ROTUNDA, 


into it instead of out of the pavilion, the | ing that no one would like to have mor> than 
anecdote was received with universal and | one hot potato at a time crammed down his 
not undeserved hilarity. throat. This homely figure of speech was 

Nor did he escape the other penalty to | made public by the indiscretion of a corre- 
which architects are doomed : the buildings | spondent, and when it reached the ears of the 
cost more money than was actually availa- | men who had really shown great liberality, 
ble or even finally intended for the pur- | excited their indignation, and led to a per- 
pose. But Mr. Jefferson was not to be | emptory refusal of further grants. But if 
daunted by such difficulties. Aided by his | Mr. Jefferson encountered gradually more 
faithful friend and coadjutor Mr. Cabell, he | and more determined opposition to his plans 
appealed to the Legislature again and again, | and the sums he asked for, representing, it 
obtaining now an appropriation and now a/| must be borne in mind, nearly tenfold their 
loan, till three hundred thousand dollars | present purchase-value—if he had to endure 
had been spent upon the principal build-| many bitter mortifications, the effect of 
ings, including the rotunda. He might | which he could not always conceal from his 
have obtained still more, perhaps, but for | friends—he reaped, on the other hand, no 
one of those unfortunate trifles which often | small immediate reward from his labors. 
prove more serious obstacles to great enter- | His novel but congenial occupation so fully 
prises than the most formidable events. In| engrossed his time that while he was build- 
a letter to a friend he had answered the | ing house after house, and one range of dor- 
question, why he had not asked for a large | mitories after another, he forget entirely ev- 
sum at once, instead of making so many re- | ery cause of care and anxiety,of which more 
peated applications, by an anecdote of a|than he could otherwise have been able to 
well-known politician who had explained | bear began to press upon him during the 
his own similar mode of procedure by say- | latter years of his life. Troublesome debts, 
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forgotten as he mounted his horse, day by 
day, and merrily rode over the country to 
his darling pet ; and when he returned, tired 
and often exhausted, he had so much to tell 
of what had been accomplished, and to dis- 
cuss so many new questions that had sud- 
denly arisen, that fatigue was forgotten and 
trouble laid aside, to enjoy only the cheering 
progress of the day and the bright hopes of 
the future. 

None of these questions was more im- 
portant, none likely to be fraught with 
graver consequences, than the selection of 
able teachers. Mr. Jefferson was too wise a 
man not to know that brick and mortar, 
and all the money a liberal State may be 
willing to spend, are not able to make a 
university. He had next to procure a rarer 
commodity than these—brains; and with 
the knowledge the tact, the kindly sympa- 
thies, and the earnest zeal without which 
all instruction remains barren, and young 
men may be taught without being educated. 
It was his ambition that the university of 
his native State should give a course of ed- 
ucation equal to any other in the United 
States, for he never thought of building the 
institution up into a monument of his own 
greatness. His aim was as pure as it was 
lofty. He loved literature and science for 
their own sakes, and wanted to see them 
cultivated in his native land; but he also 
valued education, and especially the highest 
grade of it, as an essential condition of re- 
publican institutions. No doctrine is more 
frequently repeated in those of his letters 
which refer to the university than this—that 
a wide diffusion of knowledge among the 
people is essential to a wise administration 
of a popular government, and perhaps even 
to its stability. Before deciding this grave 





to inform himself thoroughly on the subject, 


as well as of Oxford and Cambridge, and in- 
ducing his old friend and frequent visitor, 


such subjects—to write an essay on the best 
scheme of colleges for the United States. 


fore him, to look around for able professors, 
he soon found that the most capable men in 
this country were already engaged, as such 
talents and ability as he required were then 
by no means redundant. To entice them 
from other institutions would have been 
invidious, and so unwarrantable as to ex- 
pose him to severe censure; to take infe- 
rior men would have disappointed public 
expectation, and was contrary to all his 
hopes and aspirations. He had to turn to 
Europe, therefore, and fertunately was able, 
through a well-chosen agent, in 1824, to en- 
gage a number of well-qualified professors, 
among whom there was not an obscure man, 


family sorrows, political attacks—all were | 


question of the future faculty, he took pains | 


studying the history of German universities | 
“ ‘ | 
Mr. Dupont de Nemours—high authority on 


When he proceeded, with all this light be- | 


aD 
nor one whose private character and genera] 
religious principles were not such as to bear 
| the closest scrutiny. The names of Charles 
Bonnycastle, well known in science, and of 
| Robley Dunglison, pre-eminent in the annals 
of medicine, have a good sound wherever 
they are heard, while Thomas Hewitt Key 
|and George Long earned no small fame in 
| Virginia, and even more, subsequently, in 
| England, to which they returned, and where 
the latter still stands foremost, enjoying the 
highest reputation for ripe scholarship and 
rare critical powers. John P. Emmett, a 
nephew of the great Emmett, was chosen for 
the chair of chemistry, and an accomplished 
German for that of modern languages—for 
long years the only chair of its kind in any 
American college of high standing. Only 
the two professorships of law and moral 
philosophy Mr. Jefferson, with his usual tact 
and intuitive justness of perception, deter- 
mined to bestow, at all hazards, upon na- 
tives, as the subjects here to be taught ought 
to be national in the highest sense of th¢ 
word. He even suggested that the text- 
books to be used by the professor of law 
should be prescribed, so that “orthodox po- 
litical principles” might be taught, and “ the 
vestal flame of republicanism” be kept alive. 
The Hon. George Tucker, a native of Bermu- 
da, but long a resident and at that time a 
representative in Congress from Virginia, 
was chosen for the chair of moral philoso- 
phy, and soon justified Mr. Jefferson’s choice 
by his success as a teacher and the fame he 
acquired by his literary works. Another 
Virginian, John Tayloe Lomax, was sulse- 
quently appointed professor of law. 

But even here all the prestige of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s great name and the hearty support 
he received from his friends did not shield 
| him against bitter attacks and fierce opposi- 
tion, which at times threatened seriously to 
| interrupt his noble undertaking. It must 
be admitted that occasionally there seemed 
to be good ground for objection, and when- 
|; ever this was the case the wise statesman 
did what wisdom suggests as the best rem- 
edy, but what so few of our great men even 
know how to do at the right time and in th« 
right way—he yielded. Such was the vio- 
| lent opposition made to the election of Dr 
Cooper, in 1820, by the Board of Visitors, at 
Mr. Jefferson’s suggestion, to a chair in the 
State University. Dr. Cooper, well-known 
to history as Dr. Priestley’s friend and a vic- 
tim of the sedition law, was reputed to bé 
|a Unitarian—an unpardonable sin, at that 
| time, in the eyes of the clergy of Virginia. 
| There was already a strong religious excite- 
|ment existing in the State with regard to 

the university. The leading sects had hoped 
that, after the example of the great institu- 
tions of the North, the new university also 
would fall under the control of one of their 
number, and thus they watched each other 
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with anxious jealousy. But they were all 
united in the still greater apprehension—un- 
founded as it was—that the illustrious found- 
er would give it a decidedly irreligious tend- 
ency. In vain did his friends represent 
that, so far from any such wish, Mr. Jeffer- 
son had, on the contrary, made special and 
ample provision for the establishment of 
separate schools of theology in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the university, holding out 
large pecuniary advantages and valuable 
privilege to all divinity students. The 
clergy saw in Dr. Cooper’s appointment a 
danger threatening the souls of the youth of 
the land; they raised what Mr. Jefferson 
called a “hue and ery” against him, and 
soon were reinforced by a powerful party in 
the State Legislature. They succeeded in 
mnoying and provoking their victim seri- 
ously; he criticised their action in severe 
terms, and even allowed himself to be car- 
ried away so far as to accuse, in his corre- 
spondence, the Presbyterians of a desire to 
restore a “ Holy Inquisition.” But soon his 
good sense triumphed over the feeling of 
vexation, and, yielding to the force of pub- 
lic opinion and his own views of expediency, 
he caused the appointment to be canceled 
on terms equally satisfactory to all parties. 

How deeply he felt these mortifications, 
however, may be judged from a letter he 
wrote afterward to his friend Mr. Cabell, in 
which he says: “It is from posterity we are 
to expect remuneration for the sacrifices 
which we are making for their service of 
time, quiet, and good-will, and I fear not the 
appeal. The multitude of fine young men 
whom we shall redeem from ignorance, and 
who will feel that they owe to us the ele- 
vation of mind, of character, and station they 
will be able to obtain from the result of our 
efforts, will insure their remembering us with 
gratitude: we will not, then, be ‘weary in 
well-doing.’ ” 

On the 1st of February, 1825, the universi- 
ty was to be opened, but, to the intense mor- 
tification of Mr. Jefferson, three of the pro- 
fessors had not yet arrived from Europe, and 
to begin without them seemed to be neither 
courteous nor expedient. Perhaps nothing 
shows more forcibly the deep interest which 
he took in the success of his “ pet” than the 
anxiety which he manifested on this occa- 
sion. In a letter to a friend he spoke of 
himself as “dreadfully nonplused”—a term 
of unusual force and homeliness for one who 
generally wrote both calmly and carefully. 
To increase his apprehension, news came that 
a terrible storm had raged on the Atlantic, 
loing serious injury to the shipping, and 
causing a grievous loss of life. His anxiety 
during these days reached a fearful point, 
and when at last the welcome message came 
that the vessel which was to have brought the 
English scholars to this country was safely 
at anchor in Plymouth Harbor, he wrote that 


the news had “raised him from the dead, for 
he was almost ready to give up the ship.” 

At last the travelers arrived, in the month 
of February, and were courteously received 
by the President’s kinsmen in Richmond, 
and by himself upon their arrival in Char- 
lottesville. “Soon afterward,” wrote one of 
them in his memoranda, “the venerable ex- 
President presented himself, and welcomed 
us with that dignity and kindness for which 
he was celebrated. He was then eighty-two 
years old, with his intellectual faculties un- 
shaken by age, and the physical man so act- 
ive that he rode to and from Monticello, and 
took exercise on foot with all the activity 
of one twenty or thirty years younger. He 
sympathized with us on the discomforts of 
our long voyage, and on the disagreeable 
journey we must have passed over the Vir- 
ginia roads, and depicted to us the great 
distress he had felt lest we had been lost at 
sea; for he had almost given us up when 
my letter arrived with the joyful intelligenee 
we were safe.” On the seventh day of March, 
1825, the university was solemnly opened in 
the presence of all the professors (except 
Mr. Tucker) and forty students, which num- 
ber was increased during the session to one 
hundred and twenty-three. 

Mr. Jefferson’s interest in the success of 
the university seemed but to increase now 
that it was fairly launched on its career. It 
looked as if he had regained all the activity 
and assiduity of his youth, and presented an 
almost unique example of energy after four- 
years. He ordered all things, and 
watched with his own eyes that every thing 
done well. In former years he had 
stood, hour after hour, on the little terrace 
before his dining-room window watching 
through a telescope the workmen as they 
were busily raising story upon story. But 
now he was no longer content with such 
distant observation. Almost daily he would 
ride up from his home on the mountain, 
crossing a dangerous stream and passing 
over execrable roads, to spend several hours 
at the university, observing every thing, 
correcting errors and suggesting improve- 
ments, and then return in the same way, 
making ten miles on horseback, and working 
incessantly with body and mind alike. He 
was specially interested now in framing a 
code of laws for the government of the 
young men, and tried, unsuccessfully as it 
proved, to ingraft upon this code some of his 
own peculiar political doctrines. Thus he 
rejected at once all idea of punishment. No 
slavish fear, he said, no dread of disgrace, 
ought ever to be the motive of a young man’s 
actions. He proposed to govern them solely 
by appeals to their patriotism and honor, 
and framed his laws accordingly. The stu- 
dents themselves were to form a part of their 
government, and to establish a court for the 
trial of minor offenses and the infliction of 
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punishment on delinquent fellow-students. 
Unfortunately the youth of the land were 
not yet prepared to be governed by appeals 
to “their reason, their hopes, and their gen- 
erous feelings,” as the illustrious founder had 
hoped in his ardent admiration of ideal re- 
publicanism. ¢ )ffenses were committed, and, 
being allowed to pass unpunished, led to 
graver disorders, till, passing from step to 
step, they reached a point of excess which 
could no longer be tolerated. When at 
length the professors interfered, forbearance 
having become impossible, the students fan- 
cied their rights were violated, and declared 
open resistance. 

On the very night on which the Board of 
Visitors had assembled at Monticello to pre- 
pare business for their annual meeting at the 
university, these disorders culminated in 
open rebellion. Mr. Jefferson’s mortification 
was intense. He felt that public confidence 
would be shaken, and the growth of the in- 
stitution would be checked ; but he was spe- 
cially grieved by this evidence of the errone- 
ousness of his favorite idea of self-govern- 
ment. With sorrow in his heart, and grief 
mingled with indignation in his features, he 
accompanied his distinguished guests the 
next morning to the university, summoned 
the students to their presence, and then ad- 
dressed them in forcible terms, representing 
tothem the heinousness of their offense, and 
appealing in touching, tender terms to their 
better feelings and their sense of honor. Mr. 
Madison and others followed his example, 
and so impressive were the words of these 
venerable men that the ringleaders came 
forward, one by one, confessing their guilt. 
Mr. Jefferson witnessed the affecting scene 
with silent sorrow ; but when a near kins- 
man of his appeared, and thus proved to him 
that the efforts of the last ten years of his 
life had been foiled, and all his bright hopes 
of what he would do for his native land had 
been destroyed by one of his own blood, his 
self-control gave way, and he indulged, for 
once, in words of burning indignation and 
violent reproach. The principal rioters were 
expelled, and among them his guilty kins- 
man, and others more lightly punished; but 


from that day a stricter code of laws was | 


introduced. Even now, however, the gov- 
ernment of the university was strictly based 
upon the moral sense of the students, and 


every effort made to cultivate truth and up- | 


rightness among them. To this day this is 
the leading principle—no marks of merit 
and demerit are given, no fines imposed, no 


threats held over the young men. Their | 


word is taken without questioning, and a 
falsehood punished so instantly and so se- 
verely by their own condemnation that no 
attempt to obtain honors or to avoid punish- 
ment by prevarication has been made for 
nearly a generation! Another principle in- 
culeated by Mr. Jefferson has largely contrib- 
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uted to this happy result—that the govern- 
ment of a great institution depends largely on 
the friendly social relations between student ; 
and professors. Hence he placed the former, 
in their dormitories, close to the door of thei; 
teachers, counting upon the happy effects of 
daily intercourse, and foreseeing that the 
mutual kindly sympathy thus created could 
not fail to become an important aid in edu- 
cating the moral faculties as well as in eul- 
tivating the understanding. This custom 
also has ever since been kept up: the pro- 
fessors are at all times accessible to the 
students, and perfect confidence and mutual 
sympathy bind them to each other. What 
he thus wished others to do Mr. Jefferson 
took good care to practice himself with 
scrupulous exactness. The professors were 
regularly invited two or three times a week 
to dine with him at Monticello, and the 
memory of those who longest survived their 
illustrious friend returned during their life- 
time with unmixed delight to those meet- 
ings, when he interested them for hours by 
pouring forth the rich treasures of his mind, 
and cheered them by his kindly sympathy 
with all their joys and their sorrows. The 
students, also, were frequently invited, and 
four or five every Sunday. He received them 
with great kindness, entertained them with 
rare tact, and never failed to impress them 
deeply with the elevation of his character 
and the tender kindness of his heart. On 
these occasions he generally ate by himself 
in a small recess connected with the dining- 
room; for, being at that period of his lite 
somewhat deaf, he could not hear well amidst 
the clatter of knives and the chat of a merry 
company, and yet, with unselfish regard for 
the comfort of others, did not wish to impose 
any restraint upon their enjoyment. 

The attention he had heretofore so mi- 
nutely bestowed upon the erection of build- 
ings and the laying out of grounds was now 
given, with a far deeper interest, to the stud- 
ies to be pursued in his beloved university ; 
for he was, of all men, perhaps, best quali- 
fied to judge of what was best for the lofty 
aim he had in view. His own acquirements 
surprised even the accomplished foreigner 
and the far-famed savant by their extensive- 
ness, and if his knowledge was not always 
equally accurate, he was too wise a man 
ever to fancy himself infallible, and willing- 
ly learned, not from the scholar only, but 
with equal readiness and humility from the 
simple mechanic. It may safely be said that 
there was no branch of human knowledge in 
which he was not more or less proficient. 
His favorite readings in the last months of 
his life were—next to the Bible, for which 
he ever expressed the most profound admi- 


| ration and reverence—the great writers of 


ancient Greece, whose majestic grandeur 
and ripe art he appreciated with rare enjoy- 
ment. And yet he would turn with true 
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zest from the lofty flights. in which he had 
accompanied their genius to the work-bench 
and turning-lathe which he kept near his 
bedroom, or saunter into the garden and 
watch with intense delight the blooming 
forth of a bulb or the growth of a tree he 
had planted with his own hand. No wonder, 
then, that in his scheme of studies for the 
university he went far in advance of his 
contemporaries, and provided for wants 
which the majority of colleges have but re- 
cently thought proper to satisfy. Mention 
has already been made of the ample provis- 
ion he made for schools of applied science, 
such as are now the boast of the leading col- 
leges of the land, and of the important po- 
sition he assigned, from the beginning, to 
the study of modern languages, by the side 
of Latin and Greek and Hebrew. But he 
went even farther: the first man in this 
country, he wisely discerned the eminent 
usefulness of Anglo-Saxon, mainly as a help 
to the proper understanding of our mother- 
tongue, and while he wrote—more than fifty 
years ago—to the Hon. J. E. Denison strong- 
ly recommending the taste for “ the recovery 
of the Anglo-Saxon dialect,” which he had 
noticed in English writings, and the actual 
publication of existing “country dialects of 
English, which would restore to our language 
all its shades of variation,” he labored like 
a diligent pupil in the cause he so warmly 
urged upon others. His manuscript work 


on the “ Anglo-Saxon Tongue,” since pub- 
lished for gratuitous distribution by the uni- 
versity, is a most touching instance of his 
indefatigable assiduity, and at the same time 
astriking evidence of his vast knowledge and 


sagacious appreciation of precious lore. In 
accordance with these views he prescribed a 
course of lectures to be delivered on Anglo- 
Saxon—the first chair of its kind that was 
devised abroad or at home. 

Thus he was closely and personally en- 
gaged, from morn till night, from season to 
season, in getting the great institution into | 
operation, delighted to see at last his patri- | 
otic schemes approaching a happy realiza- 
tion. In the early part of 1826, and through- 
out its beautiful spring, he was still watching 
keenly, and even minutely, over all its con- | 
cerns, with unclouded vigor of intellect, but, 
alas! no longer with the energy and elasticity 
of former years. His wrists were swollen 
and crippled by an accident, he moved with | 
difficulty, and, finally, a serious chronic affec- | 
tion consumed slowly but irresistibly the | 
scanty remnant of his former strength. His 
utter unselfishness, never more touching 
than in the last days of his life, led him to| 
conceal the ravages of this disease, and to de- | 
cline all help from others. He still joined | 
the family circle and entertained visitors; 
above all, he still manifested the most lively | 
interest in the welfare of the university; and | 
only a few weeks before his death he once | 


more rode the ten miles, going and coming, 
to see his darling pet. 

But it was no longer the “ gay cavalier,” 
as he had appeared a few years before to the 
German prince, even as Eagle was no longer 
the impetuous colt that had thrown him 
more than once, and exposed him to serious 
danger. The poor horse, still proud and 
stately in his thorough-bred beauty, was tied 
to a hook and staple driven into the trunk 
of a Persian willow near Mr. Jefferson’s study. 
There he stood, well stricken in years, but 
pawing and stamping, as of old, with fiery 
impatience, every now and then laying his 
ears back on the arched neck, to listen for 
the well-known footstep, or turning the 
finely cut head around to glance with his 
liquid eye at the door through which his 
master was wont to come. At last the fa- 
miliar form appeared: the costume was still 
the same, but the auburn hair had changed 
by turns into gray and white, and now hung 
in long locks around the striking face. A 
low, grateful neigh responded to the mas- 
ter’s cheerful greeting, which was never 
omitted, and then the horse was led to the 
long, low terrace, stretching from the house 
to the distant pavilions, for Mr. Jefferson 
was no longer able to rise from the stirrup, 
and had to get into the saddle from abeve. 
The noble animal, full of intelligence, and 
clearly appreciating all the details, stood 
still and immovable till he once more felt the 
master’s hand—utterly helpless as it was— 
on the reins, and moved off, stepping gently 
and cautiously, though with many a quiver 
and half-checked toss of the head in his ef- 
forts to subdue the innate fire. No servant 
followed, for Mr. Jefferson still refused to be 
thus accompanied, and had met all the en- 
treaties of his family with the firm declara- 
tion that, if they insisted upon it, he would 


| give up riding altogether, but that as long 


as he rode at all he must ride alone. 

Thus the two friends—for such they liter- 
ally were—made their way slowly down, 
following the picturesque roads which had 
been laid out on the mountain-side with a 
keen appreciation of a favorable grade, and 
a still more cunning adaptation to skillfully 
contrived openings here and there, which 
afforded glorious views over the enchanting 
landscape on that side. They passed down 
into the plain, crossed the treacherous mount- 
ain stream that meanders through rich mead- 
ows along the foot of the ridge, looking 
utterly innocent now of all the havoc it 
causes in times of heavy rains or sudden 


| meltings of snow, though dyed a deep choc- 


olate from the rich red clay through which 
it flows in its whole course. As they ap- 
proached the village they were recognized 
at once by old and young; and if here and 
there a surly face and a cold shoulder turned 
toward the venerable horseman spoke of 
violent political prejudice, ample amends 
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were made wy the respectful salutations and | 
the hearty greetings which met him on all 
He was constantly stopped on the | 
way by friends inquiring after his health, 
or neighbors requesting advice ; now a Swiss 
watch-maker, whom he had induced to come 
to this country, would inform him of some 
news from Fatherland, in which the ex-Pres- 
ident ever showed a lively interest ; and now 
a skillful glazier, who had come at his bid- 
ding from England, would thank him for 
some recent favor he had obtained at his 
hand. And as he left the little town again, 
and from the hill on the outskirts first be- 
held once more the stately buildings and 
long ranges of his beloved university, who 
will say what feelings of gratitude to his 
Maker then filled his heart for the gift of | 
years and health and strength which had 
allowed him to finish so great a work? His 
visits to the university were so frequent 
that they excited but little attention; but 
those who saw him on this occasion never 
after forgot the beaming eye, the kindly 
smile, and the still erect, noble form which 
they then beheld for the last time. He made 
his way slowly up to the modest library in | 
the beautiful room of the rotunda; and the 
librarian, who of all the officers appointed 
by the illustrious man alone survives, and 
still faithfully discharges his duties, well 
remembers the deep impression made upon | 


sides. 
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| his mind by this last visit of the sa 
| Monticello. 

For after his return home he grew rapidly 
weaker and worse; but even when bound to 
his couch, from which he was never to rise 
again, he still manifested his deep interest 
in the university, repeatedly urging upon 
his friends to stand by the institution, de- 
pendent as it was upon the pleasure of the 
Legislature. Amidst all his cares and anx- 
ieties for the welfare of his family, amidst 
the minute arrangements he made with his 
grandson for his private affairs, he would 
constantly break off the thread of his con- 


Se 2 of 


| versation to speculate upon the person who 


might succeed him as rector, to express his 
desire that Mr. Madison should be appointed, 
and to repeat his hopes that his illustrious 


|colleague and all his friends would make 


every possible exertion in behalf of his be- 
loved university. It was the bursar of the 
institution who, reaching Monticello shortly 
before his death, and inquiring in a whisper 
at the door whether he might enter, was 
mistaken by the dying man for the ministe: 


| of the neighborhood, and led to his express- 


ing a willingness to see him: and when he ex- 
pired on the 4th of July, 1826, he left behind 
him no prouder claim than that expressed in 
the last line of the inscription he directed 


| to be placed upon his tombstone : 


“Father of the University of Virginia.” 
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ITS FOUNDER. 


a man and his beneficent work that we pro- 
pose to speak in this article. Benevolence, 
in this latter part of the nineteenth century, 


| takes varied forms, and continually seeks out 


| ilar fruitful and operative sympathy. 


original and more practically operative meth- 
ods of alleviating the ills the race is heir to. 
The idea of the Peabody dwellings in Lon- 
don, and of the Peabody charity bestowed 
upon our Southern States, was remarkable 
for its immediate success in the object aimed 
at, and could only have proceeded from a keen 
sympathy, which, not content with pitying or 
with mere ostentation, felt and determined to 
reach the commonplace miseries of mankind. 

The founder of the beautiful little town of 
Saltaire, in Yorkshire, was animated by a sim- 
Hav- 


|ing himself arisen from the people, and him- 


self been one of that manufacturing artisan 


| class which, by his project, he has peculiarly 
| benefited, he knew the circumstances and 
| needs of industrial life, and has devoted the 
| wealth accumulated by his diligence and 


| persistency to supplying them. 


His benev- 
olence has been eminently inventive. Arca- 


| dias have been imagined, and in some in- 


stances—as in that of the Brook Farm com- 
munity—attempted, by poets and visionaries; 
social brotherhoods have been founded where- 


in all things were enjoyed in common, and 
| wherein the idea of fraternity has been at- 


TITUS SALT. 


| 

YHE Greeks were wont to deify the found- | 

ers of their cities; and poetical justice, | 
according to Roman ideas, was awarded to 
Romulus, when, having established upon the 
muddy Tiber what was to become the queen 

city of the world, he was caught up out of | 
the sight of men, and ascended deathless to 


Olympus. The ancient heroes regarded the 
founding of cities as an achievement scarce- | 
ly less heroic than the conquest of countries. 
Medieval barons took pride in fostering the 
growth of the dependent hamlets which clus- 
tered at the base of their castle cliffs, and | 
these hamlets grew to towns, and anon to | 
free and thriving cities. But the barons of | 
our day have lost the baronial privilege of 
founding communities; commerce and in- 
telligence have robbed them of their con- 
descending feudal powers; the lord of the | 
manor has become but the echo of a name. 
The newer age imposes new conditions, 
and if the men of our time seek to found | 
cities, it must not be as commanders and 
rulers granting privileges to subjects and | 
slaves, but as public-spirited promoters of 
the thought and prosperity of their own era, 
serving a common humanity, binding those | 
in whose behalf they lay their corner-stones | 


| 
by ties of service and affection. Itis of such | 


| where he first saw the light in 1803. 


| tempted to be carried out to its last logical 


results. The founder of Saltaire imagined 
the nobler purpose of establishing a model 
town of the artisan class, and founding a 
little commonwealth of operatives in which 
every comfort necessary to domestic happi- 
ness and every privilege of religion and 
mental culture, as well as every provision 
for rational enjoyment, might be equally ac- 
cessible to each and every member of it. 

Sir Titus Salt is one of the greatest woolen 
manufacturers in the north of England, prin- 
cipally’ engaging in the production of al- 
pacas, of which large quantities are imported 
to this country. As he himself has risen in the 
world, his work-people have risen with him, 
until now a town has sprung up around his 
vast factory, built by him to give homes, 
churches, and reading-rooms to his artisans. 
Titus Salt was a true Yorkshireman by birth, 
his native place being his father’s old manor- 
house, Morley, between Leeds and Wakefield, 
In his 
infancy his father moved to Bradford, then 
a small and rather humdrum town of 16,000 
inhabitants, but now one of the manufactur- 
ing centres of England, where he began busi- 
ness as a wool-stapler, in due time taking his 
son into partnership. 

When he reached his twenty - first year 
young Titus resolved to branch off from the 


paternal trade, and to set up for himself, mod- 
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estly but resolutely, as a spinner. He hired | 


a mill and one or two men, and went thus 
sturdily to work. He was not long in estab- 
lishing a good position in the trade, and soon 
found himself on the high-road to fortune. 
An interesting incident, illustrative of the 
young man’s strong Yorkshire practical sense 
and keen business judgment, was some time 
ago related by Charles Dickens in Household 
Words. A huge pile of “dirty-looking sacks, 
filled with some fibrous material which bore 
a strong resemblance to superannuated horse- 
hair,” was landed one day at Liverpool. 
Where they came from, what vessel brought 
them, whom they were intended for, or what 
purpose they were destined to serve, no one, 
not the oldest warehousemen in Liverpool, 
could imagine. There they lay, unclaimed 
und in the way, week after week; merchants 
would have nothing to say to them; dealers 
sneered at them; all voted them worthless 
and a nuisance. The consignee agents seri- 
ously thought of shipping them off again. 
One day “a plain, business-looking young 
man, with an intelligent face and quiet, re- 
served manner” (thus Boz describes Titus 
Salt), wes walking through the warehouses, 
when his eye fell upon a bunch of the sup- 
posed horse-hair which projected from one 
of the neglected bales, gnawed by the rats. 
He took it up, rubbed it, felt it, pulled it to 
pieces; then he simply put a handful of it 
in his pocket and walked quietly away. A 
day or two afterward he called on the con- 
signees and offered eightpence per pound for 
the lot of three hundred and odd sacks, which 
otfer amazed the head of the firm, who, as 
soon as he could recover his presence of 
mind, eagerly accepted it. Titus departed 
with what the warehouse clerks were pleased 
to call “the South American stuff,” carried it 
to Bradford, and began to manufacture from 
it those alpaca-wool cloths which are the 
envy of modest housewives every where, and 
which have gradually become one of the 
chief manufactured products of England. 
The “superannuated horse- hair” was the 
wool of a Peruvian sheep called the alpaca, 
its staple being remarkably long, soft, and 
glossy. It had already become somewhat 
known in England before the incident nar- 
rated by Boz took place, but to Titus Salt is 
due the introduction of its manufacture and 
its adaptation to its present use, and the 
story as related is literally true. It was the 
tide in his affairs which rapidly swept him 
on to fortune. His mills had to be enlarged, 
and then new and extensive ones built, until 
he was forced at last to move to some dis- 
tance from town, erecting his present mills 
some two miles off. Stories are told how 
he sometimes made a thousand pounds 
sterling before he ate his breakfast, for 
he was an early riser, often being found in 
the mills by the earliest of his workmen, 
and not breaking bread until he had seen 
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the work for the day well in progress. By 
his forty-fifth year he was a very rich man, 
and might have retired with a lordly in- 
come, establishing himself in some fertile 
and umbrageous domain, deserted by a 
spendthrift noble, among the merchant 
princes of Yorkshire. He continued in busi- 
ness for the purpose of taking active meas- 
ures for improving the condition of his work- 
people. He now transferred them from the 
crowded, narrow-streeted town to the fresh 
air and abundant room of the country; and 
on his fiftieth birthday (1853) this anniver- 
sary and the completion of his noble factory 
at Saltaire were celebrated by a banquet “of 
unusual magnificence,” on which occasion he 
said that he hoped to draw around him a 
population who would enjoy the beauties of 
the neighborhood, and who would be well 
fed, contented, and happy. If his life should 
be spared by Providence, he added, he hoped 
to see satisfaction, happiness, and comfort 
around him. 

The spot chosen whereon to erect the fac- 
tory is beautifully situated in the winding 
valley of the little river Aire, which is in- 
closed by picturesque sloping hills, and sur- 
rounded by extensive parks and the luxuri- 
ous residences of the rich Bradford mer- 
chants. Further up the valley is Skipton, a 
quaint, irregular old town, with a noble and 
yet perfect feudal castle, which was the 
scene of one of Cromwell’s hardest-fought 
sieges; while all along the banks of the 
stream are scattered those pretty, old-fash- 
ioned English villages, with their hedges 
and moss-grown Saxon-towered churches, 


| which remain to symbolize the era of feudal 


proprietorship. It was a happy thought to 
call the new town Saltaire—a name which 
combines that of its founder with that of the 
river upon which it is situated. The great 
factory erected on this spot for the manufac- 
ture of alpaca is in many respects distin- 
guished above the other factories of the great 
industrial belt which here crosses England, 
from Liverpool to Leeds, for its architectural 
elegance. It is built of light-colored stone 
in the Italian style of architecture, and, to- 
gether with the warehouses, stables, and ar- 
tisans’ dining-hall, which are contiguous, 
covers an area of over nine acres. The floors 
of the several buildings cover an extent of 
some 50,000 yards. The walls of the great 
edifice are so thickly built as rather to re- 
semble an ancient castle fortified to sustain 
the brunt of feudal wars than a building 
erected for the purposes of peaceful industry. 
The south front, which looks out upon the 
Aire, is especially imposing, being six stories 
high, 545 feet long, and 72 feet wide. In 
the centre of the building are placed the en- 
gines, which yield a force of upward of 1200 
horse-power. The floors are based upon 
arches of hollow brick, supported by long 
rows of highly ornamented cast iron columns 
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and massive cast iron beams. The roof is 
iron, the windows formed of large squares 
of plate-glass. Next to the factory are the 
warehouses and sheds, among them a weay- 
ing-shed holding 1200 looms, and a combing- 
machine shed. These sheds are roofed with 
sloping sky-lights. On the western side are 
rooms for sorting, washing, and drying wools, 
and for reeling and packing the goods. Un- 
derneath is an enormous tank and filter, 
holding 500,000 gallons of water, into which 
the rain is conducted through a number of 
conduits, which, after being filtered, is ap- 
plied to the processes of the manufacture. 
With the engines, which are in the centre of 
the building, are connected sixteen boilers, 
averaging fifty horse-power each, which 
turn shafting to drive the machinery about 
three miles in length. The engines are sup- 
plied with water from the Aire by tunnels 
passing under all the buildings. The most 
prominent and striking feature of the works, 
as one approaches them coming over the 
hills from Bradford, is the huge chimney 
which rears itself at their side, rising to the 
height of 250 feet, and being twenty-six feet 
square at the base. It is ornately and sym- 
metrically built, looking much like some of 
the Italian campaniles which are found stand- 
ing beside the basilicas in almost every pen- 
insular city. The establishment is supplied 
with extensive gas-works, with two large 
gasometers, Which provide light both for the 
factory and the town: the artisans pay for 
the privilege of using it at the rate of 3s. 6d. 
about ninety cents) per 1000 feet. Twelve 
hundred looms are contained in the factory, 
which are capable of producing 30,000 yards 
of alpaca cloth daily, or some 5688 miles of 
it a year, which, as the crow flies, would 
reach from Saltaire over the land and the 
sea to Peru, the native mountains of the 
alpaca sheep. 

The process of manufacturing this “ super- 
annuated horse-hair” into the neat and glossy 
cloths which come to us in such quantity 
and variety of color may be briefly described. 
The alpaca wool reaches the manufacturer 
in what are called ballots, or small bales, 
packed in such a way as to be easily piled 
on the backs of the South American beasts 
of burden by which they are conveyed to the 
shipping ports. The bale consists of fleeces, 
which are sorted into from six to ten differ- 
ent qualities, adapted for the various grades 
of manufacture. The primary processes are 
sorting, washing, drying, plucking, comb- 
ing, drawing, roving, spinning, weaving, dye- 
ing, pressing, finishing, and folding—thirteen 
processes, exclusive of reeling, sizing, and 
warping, which are common to the routine 
of worsted manufacture. After the sorting, 
washing, and drying, the various qualities 
go into the hands of the comber, the wash- 
ing having been done by rollers especially 
adapted for the purpose, and operated by 


steam-power. Sixteen yiounds of sorted al- 
paca yield about twelve pounds of “top,” 
which is fit for spinning, and three or four 
for “noil,” which is the waste. The “ top” 
is sent to the preparing-room, where it is 
first put through the “slivery-box.” Then 
follow, for the ordinary colors—black, gray, 
and white—the operations of preparing, roy- 
ing, and spinning. The beautiful variety 
of shades is obtained by an admixture of 
the “sliverings,” which shows a thorough 
union of the inherent colors of the raw ma- 
terial, and so combines them as to give to 
the finished stuffs a delicacy and gentle 
blending of shades and tints unequaled by 
any other worsted fabric. It is almost in- 
credible, but it is nevertheless a demon- 
strated fact, that in these processes the sliv- 
erings, drawings, and “ slubbings” are mixed 
or doubled no fewer than 21,000,000 times in 
converting the “top” into the finished hank, 
or yarn. Each weaver passes over about 
three pieces of the better qualities, of forty 
yards each, weekly, and more of the inferior 
qualities. After leaving the weaver, the 
stuffs are examined by the “ taker-in,” who 
looks for defects in the weaving. Then it is 
folded up into what are called “ pieces,” to 
be sent to the dyer, although usually the 
goods are sold to the merchants, who them- 
selves employ the dyer. The white cloths 
are sent to the dyer to receive the various 
colors, while the “self” colors pass immedi- 
ately into the finisher’s hands, who puts 
them through the processes of steaming, 
singeing, crabbing, dyeing, and pressing— 
these imparting to the cloth its glossy quality, 
and preventing it from shrinking. When 
the manufacturer or merchant receives the 
goods duly dyed and finished, they are meas- 
ured, made up, and folded in paper, ready 
for export or delivery to the drapers. 

Besides alpacas, a large variety of worsted 
fabrics are manufactured at Saltaire; among 
them may be mentioned lastings, crapes, or- 
leans, cassinettes, twills, French figures, Pa- 
risians, damasks, camlets, merinoes, challies, 
mousselines de laine, poplins, bombazines, 
fancy waistcoatings, robes, mohairs, and em- 
broidered alpacas. 

Mr. Salt had no sooner brought this great 
enterprise to completion, and got fairly to 
work in his new and spacious quarters, than 
he set about accomplishing his further and 
philanthropic project. There were four 
thousand operatives—men and women—in 
his establishment; he felt a paternal inter- 
est in them, and saw that he had a noble op- 
portunity to make a practically benevolent 
use of the wealth which, by his perseverance, 
honesty, and frugality, he had amassed. The 
work-people must have homes—pleasant, 
healthy, cheerful ones ; they needed churches 
and schools for worship and instruction ; 
bath-houses to keep them clean; clubs and 
lyceums for literary culture and harmless 
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recreation ; a public park wherein to engage 
in those athletic and lusty sports in which 
all Englishmen delight, but which are the 
special passion of Yorkshiremen; conven- 
ient marts and shops where to procure sub- 
stantial and nourishing provisions at a rea- 
sonable rate; almshouses for the sick. The 
result was the laying out of the present vil- 
lage, Which is a beautiful one, all the houses 
being built of a light-colored stone, pleasant 
to the eye, and handsomely ornamented, the 
greater part of them being neat cottages, 
with little plots of grass in front and gardens 
behind, surrounded by neat iron railings, 
and supplied with all the conveniences of 
modern domestic life. The foundation of 
the village was laid about twenty years ago: 
there are now thirty streets, containing sev- 
en hundred and sixty-three dwellings and 
shops. The two main streets are named 
“ Vietoria” and “ Albert,” after the Queen 
and the Prince Consort; others are named 
“ Titus,” “William Henry,” “ Mary,” “ Ada,” 
after the founder, his children, and various 
members of his family. The area on which 
the cottages stand is about twenty-six acres, 
from which the size of the little town may 
be conjectured. 

It rises on a gentle slope on the right 
bank of the Aire, the factory and warehouses 
being on the left bank, and connected with 
the village by a neat, substantial bridge. 
The streets are well paved, the pavements 
broad; rows of trees are set out along the 
streets; and on every side one sees well-kept 
lawns, flower beds, and carefully nurtured 
fruit trees and hedges. Once in a while you 
come upon a pretty square, the cottages ran- 
ging on three sides of the quadrangle, with an 
airy, open space in front, where the children 
may play, and where, their day’s work done, 
the “hands” may meet and gossip. Beyond 
the village is the hedge-bound, winding, 
shaded high-road, following the sinuosities 
of the graceful and rapid stream up the val- 
ley; above it are copses and forests, open to 
the pedestrian, ascending to pleasant sum- 
mits, where often in summer picnics are held, 
and there are dances going on on the smooth 
plateaus in the openings. Below lies the 
town of Shipley, and further north Baildon, 
or the “ Hill of Baal,” and Baildon Moor; and 
westerly the sweet vale where Bingley nestles 
amidst her far-famed forests by the pretty 
Aire. On the south is Nab Wood and the 
parks suburban to Bradford. On the other 
side of the Aire, perhaps half a mile below 
the factory, is a lovely nook, noted for miles 
around, called “Shipley Glen.” It is a deep 
gorge in the midst of a wood, through which 
filters a little stream, winding among rocks 
and brush. This is a favorite resort with 
the honest Yorkshire folk thereabout, and is 
the most attractive walk of the Saltaire op- 
eratives on Sunday afternoons. I have often 
stationed myself on the bridge leading from 
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| the factory to the village, and observed the 

factory people as they passed across it to or 
|from their work. A more cheery, healthy, 
| lusty multitude of men, women, and children 
| can be seen nowhere. There was the real, 
broad, open, strong Yorkshire face a hundred 
times repeated; the steps were springy and 
vigorous, the expression bright and content, 
and the voices kindly and clear. It was 
amusing to listen to the quaint dialect of 
the “‘ West Riding,” incomprehensible to the 
Yankee ear, in bass, baritone, and treble, 
with its broad, flat sounds, and its abrupt 
clippings and cuttings of words and phrases ; 
and, if one might judge from this little hu- 
man panorama of faces and chorus of voices, 
| the experiment of the founder of Saltaire is 
no doubtful success. 
} 





The dwellings completed, Mr. Salt (who, 
| by-the-way, was created a baronet by Queen 
Victoria in 1869, and as Sir Titus Salt, Bart., 
is the person of the highest title residing in 
j the vicinity of Bradford) proceeded to the 
| erection of the beautiful public edifices which 
are the striking ornaments of the village, and 
to prove his sympathy with the moral and 
physical necessities of his people. The first 
| built was the Congregational church; this 
stands near the railway which passes up the 
valley to Skipton. It is a picturesque object, 
whether you look down the valley of the Aire 
or from the surrounding hills. Like the other 
Saltaire buildings, it isin the Italian style of 
architecture, with a peripteral temple of Co- 
rinthian columns in front, a cupola adorned 
with columns, the bronzed and gilt castings 
producing a rich and novel effect. The church 
| is surrounded by pilasters, and crowned with 
an entablature adorned like the portico. The 
interior is elegant, harmonious, and simple, a 
refined taste having impressed itself through- 
out. The windows are richly tinted, as the 
almost invariable customin England is. The 
pews are arranged in two masses, with a sin- 
gle central aisle, and are of polished wain- 
scoting, richly carved. The organ is a very 
fine one, and stands in & domed recess behind 
the communion-table and pulpit, which are 
inclosed on a platform by a«nassive balus- 
trade. The edifice is lighted by two superb 
‘chandeliers with disks of cut and ground 
A chime of bells occupies the tower, 
which also has a large clock. The cost of 
the church is said to have been about £16,000. 
The family mausoleum of the Salts is situated 
on the south side of the church, and here those 
members of it who have passed away are laid. 
When the time of Sir Titus comes, he too will 
be entombed on this spot, “in the midst of 
the people whom he loved so well.” 

On Victoria Road, one of the three main 
streets of the village, some distance back 
from the street, stands the Saltaire Club 
and Institute, a rare tribute to learning and 
letters, designed to afford recreative instrue- 
tion to the operatives after their day’s work 
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isdone. It is inclosed within a high railing, | 
and is surrounded by a well-kept lawn, made | 


bright and pleasant to the eye by shrubs and 
flowers. On pedestals at the angles of the 
railing are two massive lions, the work of 
the sculptor Milnes, originally intended to 
occupy the position in which one now sees 
Landseer’s famous lions at the base of the 
Nelson column in Trafalgar Square, London. 
They are noble works of art, and it is almost 
to be regretted that they should be contined 
to the obscurity of a Yorkshire village. They 
are emblematical of “War” and “ Peace.” The 
edifice consists of two stories and a base- 
ment; its front is divided by a tower rising 
from the base in semi-relief, and the win- 
dows on the first floor are chastely decorated 
and flanked by fluted Corinthian columns sur- 
mounted by rich and florid capitals. These 
support semicircular arches with a head in 
the centre. The summit comprises a series 
of gracefully adorned panels, parted by tiny 
columnlets in semi-relief, and flanked at the 
angles by elegant towerlets. The entrance 
is reached by a flight of steps, while above the 
front door-way are two female statues six feet 
high, representing “ Art” and “Science.” The 
tower is highly and variously ornamented, 
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with a spacious window flanked by Corinthi- | 
¢ 


an columns having rich capitals, and supplied 
on either side with some fine scroll-work. 
The tower terminates in the form of an an- 
gular cone. Entering the vestibule, which 
has a decided air of spaciousness and comfort, 
you find the reading-room on the left and 
the library on the right. The reading-room 
is high-walled, well lighted and ventilated, 
and cheerful, and fitted up with every ac- 
cessory to a comfortable “sit down” to the 
beoks and papers. The library is neat and 
pleasant; out of it are a class-room, cloak- 
room, and a lavatory. At the end of the 
vestibule is the great lecture-hall, a noble 
apartment ninety feet by sixty, and forty 
feet high, capable of seating eight hundred 


a ‘ persons. The win- 
dows are large, dec- 
orated with chas- 
ings, and divided 1), 
columns in semi-re- 
lief with scroll Capi- 
tals, which support 
an adorned ledge, 
from which the root 
springs convexly 
The embellishments 
are fitting and grace- 
ful, and the general 
effect gratifies th 
taste. In the uppei 
stories of the Insti- 
tute are to be found 
the schools of art and 
science; a lofty and 
well-lighted billiard- 
room, with four full- 
sized tables; and committee-rooms ; while in 
the basement one finds a smaller lecture- 
room; a laboratory, with sets of instruments 


| and apparatus for use in scientific demonstra- 


tions, a complete box of instruments being 
furnished by Sir Titus’s generosity to each 
student in the chemical class ; class-rooms; ; 
bagatelle-room ; a chess-room; lavatories; an 
armory and drill-room, with the rifles belong- 
ing to the “Saltaire Corps;” a gymnasium, 
having a supply of trapezes, horizontal bars, 
and other gymnastic appliances; and closets 
and entries for the general convenience. The 
fees for membership to the Institute are nom- 
inal, men above twenty-one years of age pay- 
ing two shillings a quarter; above eighteen, 
one and sixpence; boys above thirteen, a 
shilling; women over eighteen (for whom 
there are sewing classes),a shilling; and girls 
between thirteen and eighteen, sixpence. 
The Institute is open to all the inhabitants of 
the town, and the instruction given there in- 
cludes reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, grammar, drawing, chemistry, needle- 
work, and gymnastics. The large hall is used 
for lectures, readings, concerts, and other en- 
tertainments. The building is also used by 
various friendly and benefit working-people’s 
societies, the object being to afford these some 
other place of meeting than the beer-houses : 
the rooms for these purposes are let for three- 


| pence perevening. The objects of Sir Titus in 


establishing this Institute were, as he stated 
when it was formally opened in May, 1870, 
first, to make it a social club—to supply the 
advantages of public- houses without their 
evils—and secondly, an educational institu- 
tion, and as a resort for conversation, busi- 
ness, recreation, and refreshment. Believing 
that “it is gude to be merrie and wise,” he 
proposed that the recreative uses of the Insti- 
tute should oceupy a place almost as promi- 
nent as that accorded to the means of men- 
tal culture. The building was, in the first 
instance, furnished at Sir Titus’s expense, 
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and was then occupied by a committee se- 
lected for the purpose at a nominal 


rent 5 
this committee was appointed half by the 
firm and half by the members (operatives) 
of the “Saltaire Literary Institute,” and holds 
office and is renewable every six months. In 
the brief period which has elapsed since its 
opening its success as an attractive place 
whither to draw the operatives from the 
temptations of the taverns has been fully 
demonstrated. Even so soon its accommo- 
dations are scarcely adequate to the demands 
upon it. The library, comprising several thou- 
sand carefully selected volumes, is in constant 
use ; the lectures and concerts are eagerly at- 
tended; the classes are full; and it is ob- 
served that the boys and girls in their teens 
are particularly zealous in their attendance 
both on the classes of instruction and on the 
library and reading-room. The scene in the 
Institute on an evening is a very interesting 
one; the people take pains to come in neat 
attire, and behave quietly and orderly, and 
may be seen gathered in cheery little groups 
in the various apartments thrown open to 
their use. 

Within the past year Sir Titus Salt has 
supplemented the Institute by completing : 
park for the out-of-door recreation of his 
people. A portion of land, fourteen acres in 
extent, which skirts the Aire, and slopes 
gently down the dale, was inclosed, and 
within a few months converted into a taste- 
ful and attractive park. The course of the 





river opposite was so changed as to give it 
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several graceful curves, adding much to the 
varied beauty of the scene. The park has 
been laid out with choice trees and shrubs; 
it is intersected with pretty avenues and 
walks, while from the promenade on the riv- 
er-side a lovely view of Airedale above and 
below is had. A boat-house and landing- 
place afford opportunities to those who de- 
light in aquatic sports, while a large section 
of the park is set apart for a cricket ground, 
that national game being quite as much a 
necessity as the park itself. In the centre is 
a tastefully designed semicircular freestone 
pavilion overlooking the cricket ground, 
whence the vicissitudes of the game may be 
watched. There are croquet grounds and 
bowling-greens, bathing places, alcoves, 
copses and terraces, sloping knolls, and 
“two man-of-war guns” presented by the 
Admiralty of England. The regulations of 
the park leave its management in the 
hands of the firm; and so long as it is not 
abused it is open free to all the inhabitants 
of Saltaire. 

The buildings and arrangements for san- 
itary and educational purposes are admira- 
bly adapted to the ends in view. There 
are forty-five elegantly built almshouses for 
the reception of the aged and infirm, capa- 
ble of giving a comfortable retreat to sixty 
persons at atime. Their style of architect- 
ure Italian, and they are abundantly 
supplied with ovens, boilers, and pantries, 
the rooms being generally on the ground- 
floor, and each almshouse having a flagged 
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BRITISH SCHOOLS, SALTAIRE, 


yard in therear. In front there are asphalt- 
um walks and green parterres and flower 
beds; beneath the windows honeysuckles, 
roses, and sweet-brier may be seen growing. 
The provision made by Sir Titus for the 
support of the infirm who take refuge in 
this cheerful purlieu is seven shillings a week 
to single inmates, and five shillings a week 
to each of a married couple. Right by the 
almshouse quadrangle is a neat little chap- 
el, capable of holding seventy persons, well 
lighted and ventilated, the walls adorned 
with Scripture texts ; here a religious service 
is held on Sundays, and once during the 
week-days. The infirmary is built at a cor- 
ner of the almshouse quadrangle ; here med- 
icines are dispensed, and accidents of a char- 
acter not too serious are treated by a surgeon 
employed for the purpose. In descending 
the main thoroughfare of Saltaire—Victoria 
Road—you reach, when about half-way to 
the bridge, a series of handsome buildings 
set back about sixty feet from the street. 
They look not unlike some Oriental temple, 
and you half expect to see a gorgeously ap- 
pareled procession of dervishes or swarthy 
priestesses issue from the ornate portals. 
They are, in fact, the factory schools. Many 
English manufacturers are more or less 
averse to and distrustful of education 
among their work-people. Ihave heard the 
owner of a great Manchester factory say, 
“Books put all sorts of things into the heads 
of the lads, and make ’em quite unfit for 
their business.” Sir Titus Salt welcomes 
education as his friend and ally. He has 
found by experience that intelligence far 
more than doubles the actual manual effi- 
ciency of an artisan, and that the artisan 
who can reason over his machinery is worth 
two whose labor is mere humdrum mechan- 
ical skill. These school-houses are perhaps 
the chief ornament, if we add their moral 
significance to their physical beauty, of 


Saltaire. On either side of the entrance | 
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from the gates ar 
garden plots, wit] 
trees and flowers an 
pretty shrubs, whilk 
at each corner, on 
stone pedestals, you 
observe two mass 
ively sculptured 
lions, representing 
Vigilance and De- 
termination. Th 
boys’ and _ girls 
apartments are situ- 
ated at opposite ends 
of the building, each 
room being eighty 
feet long, so arranged 
as to be separated 
into class-rooms by 
means of curtains. 
Recessed cupboards 
are let into the walls to serve as the reposito- 
ries for the books, and there are cloak-rooms 
lavatories, and ample light and ventilation. 
The buildings are heated throughout with 
hot water, and lighted by gas pendants 
The Italian style in which they are designed 
gives a peculiar grace and lightness to theii 
appearance. The wings have pediments, 
with richly ornamented tympana, beneath 
which are light Venetian windows support- 
ed on columns. The pediment of the central 
building contains a fine piece of sculpture, 
embodying the Salt coat of arms; while 
over it is a bell turret, with figures of chil- 
dren holding instruments of instruction over 


, the central arch. At the sides are large 


two-light windows supported by consoles, 
and above, shafts, carved capitals, and ped- 
iments. Besides the regular school-rooms 
for boys and girls, there is a neat little 
apartment looking out upon a double colon- 
nade, which is used for an infants’ school- 
room. At the rear are large, airy play- 
grounds, lined with asphalt, portions of 
these spaces being covered, so as to afford 
recess recreation in wet weather. The 
play-grounds are divided, and in that used 
by the boys there are complete gymnastic 
appliances. The whole room provided by 
the school-houses is capable of accommoda- 
ting, with ample comfort and thorough in- 
struction, seven hundred and fifty pupils. 
The children of the artisan families are 
admitted to these schools free, and when 
they graduate from them have received 
what we should call in America a “ good 
common-school education.” The system ot 
instruction is that recommended by the gov- 
ernment Council of Education. Religious 
instruction, both in Sunday-school and from 
the pulpit, is given not only in the Congre- 
gational church already described, but also in 
a Wesleyan (Methodist) chapel, which was 
erected five years ago on a lot given for the 
purpose by Sir Titus Salt, and the expenses 


of building which were defrayed by. sub- 
scriptions and the proceeds of bazars and 
tea-parties : its cost was some £5500, 

Saltaire possesses, besides the institutions 
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which have been sketched, all the appur- | 


tenances and appliances of town life. There 
are a post-office and a savings-bank, a tele- 
graph office and a public dining-hall, a hor- 
ticultural society and co-operative societies, 
an angling association and a cricket club, a 
brass band, a reed and string band, and a 
glee and madrigal society, a rifle corps, and 
men’s and women’s societies for the relief of 
the sick. Besides the cottages owned by 
Sir Titus himself, many others are constantly 
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Commerce, and, finally, member of Parlia- 
ment for the borough, from which latter of- 
fice he soon retired, owing to ill health. He 
has always been a Dissenter in religious con- 
viction, and a stanch Liberal in politics; 
and it is pleasant, though perhaps not per- 


| tinent, to add that this great Northern lord 


of worsteds was a zealous friend of the Union 


during our war of the rebellion. 


In Saltaire he has a monument which will 
long outlast the fame of many a name now 
far more often on the lips of men ; it was the 
realization of a great idea, the reduction of 


| the vagaries of the Utopian dreamer to sub- 


going up on lots bought from him by master | 


operatives and others. 
Such an achievement as that which has 


stantial fact. Sir Titus has taught the En- 
glish capitalist to what noble duties it is 


| possible to devote himself, and the English 


been herein briefly sketched might well be | 
thought worthy to have filled to good pur- | 


pose one man’s career. 


gut Sir Titus has | 


not confined himself to the building of fac- | 


tories and the founding of towns. 


Before | 


Bradford was incorporated as a city he was | 


its chief constable, and when it received its 
charter he was chosen senior alderman, and 
became mayor in the second year of its in- 
corporate career. 
and a commissioner of the peace, Deputy- 
Lord-Lieutenant of the West 


Yorkshire, President of the Chamber of 


laborer that the barrier between the sympa- 
thies of the master that overlooks and the 
man that works may be broken down, in a 
yet wiser age, in other ways than by hostile 
combination. Certainly no dreamer of a 
possible Arcadia could have fancied a pic- 
ture more inspiring than a town where, by 
the exertion of a patriarchal affection, edu- 


| cation is open to every child, where labor is 


He has been a magistrate | 


Riding of | 


respected, where intemperance is banished, 
where the graces of life and the higher 
pleasures of the mind are the portion of all, 
and where misfortunes are tempered and 
softened by a watchful and fruitful foresight. 





THE STORY OF TAMMANY. 
II.—HOW IT GREW TO POLITICAL SUPREMACY. 
T)\ECIDEDLY the toughest adversary Tam- | 


many ever encountered, as stated in the 
preceding paper, was De Witt Clinton. Few 
men have more perceptibly and beneficially 
impressed their genius upon their country 
and their times, and few have had their 
claims to grateful remembrance—as_ the 
map of the nation abundantly testifies—so 
fully recognized by their countrymen. He 


was, without exception, the greatest man of | 


the period to which he belonged, the largest 
figure among the immediate successors to 
the men of Revolutionary renown, and one 
of the few who are not overshadowed by the 


superior merits and opportunities of their | 


predecessors. 


Intellectually he was strong, | 


honest, and comprehensive—a thorough pa- | 
triot, a laborious and conscientious student, | 
and, in point of capacity to observe and | 


provide for the wants of the country in the 


transition state through which it was then | 
passing, the most profound and far-seeing | 


statesman of his time. 
scarcely less distinguished, being over six 
feet in height, possessing a rugged and sin- 
ewy frame and a massive head, although 
both, in outline and texture, were somewhat 
coarse and hard. 


Physically he was | 


Altogether he supplied a | rashness. 


splendid illustration of mens sana in corpore 
sano. 

The present generation can get some con- 
ception of the physiognomy and general bear- 
ing of the man by visiting his monument, 
surmounted by his statue, representing him 
as he appeared in his mature years and the 
plenitude of his well-earned fame, to be seen 
in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Yet the man was far from perfect. While 
he was undeniably able, and is deservedly 
reverenced for both his public and private 
virtues, he had equally conspicuous weak- 
nesses. In manner he was brusque and 
haughty. He was ambitious to a degree 
which made him indifferent to party ties, 
and sometimes, it was charged, to personal 
obligations, having had the misfortune to 
early imbibe that incurable desire to reach 
the Presidency, for which he was never an 
unworthy, but always an unwise candidate. 
But his chief defect as a public man—one 
which, perhaps, did more to impair his suc- 


‘cess as a politician than his usefulness as a 


statesman, and which certainly embroiled 
him in continual difficulty—was his choleric 
temper, coupled with a disposition brave to 
Strong and dextrous as he was, 
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he was often caaght with his armor off. 
never could endure a rival, nor deal patient- 

ly with an opponent. He never could re- 

ceive a blow without striking back, and in 

that way he often wasted his strength and 

influence in fighting assailants whom he | 
ought to have treated with contempt. To 
contend with such a man no adversary could 
be so efficient and dangerous as a secret po- | 
litical organization, which, while charged 

with a full measure of sagacity and vindic- | 
tiveness, had no personality to be assailed. 
Led by men who had received their political 
schooling from Aaron Burr, it did what noth- 
ing else could do—engaged him in a relent- 
less and, in the end, a victorious fight. 

De Witt Clinton was one of Tammany’s 
earliest members, when barely a voter, hav- 
ing for a time filled its office of Scribe. His 
connection was, doubtless, the result of his 
Anti-federalist training. It was, however, of 
short duration; not because either under- 
went any change of political character, but 
because Clinton soon detected Tammany’s | 
subserviency to the personal aims of Aaron 
Burr. Whether he attempted a diversion 
of its influence, and was beaten, is not now 
certainly known; but he soon withdrew in 
dudgeon, and then was, probably, laid the 
foundation for that enmity which ever after- 
ward prevailed between them. 


He | 





When Burr had sealed his defeat as a po- 
litical aspirant with the blood of Hamilton, | 
thus with one blow removing two formi- | 


dable rivals, the star of the 
Clinton family, of which De 
Witt was by this time the 
acknowledged leader, shone 
far in the ascendant. On 
of the fruits of the victory 
was the Vice- Presidential] 
chair, which Burr had just 
occupied, and which was 
given to “ Old George” Clin- 
ton, now nearly in his do- 
tage; while the rising 
“nephew of his uncle” qui- 
etly assumed the dictator- 
ship of the dominant Re- 
publican party in the Stat 
of New York. Officially he 
was well provided for, and, 
as regarded political infin- 
ence, most advantageously 
situated. As a member of 
the State Senate he could 
direct the legislation of the 
State, and as Mayor of New 
York city he was master of 
the acknowledged centre of 
political power. To retain 
these positions he had given 
up a seat in the United 
States Senate. 
As for Tammany, tainted 
by its intimacy with and its 
support of Burr, its political prestige was 
supposed to be gone, and its very existence 
imperiled. But an event was about to 
transpire which once more brought it into 
importance. This was another split in the 
ranks of the dominant party. The origin 
of the new division, as in the cases that had 


| preceded it, was the question of leadership. 


A family which has so far not been men- 
tioned in this history was that of the Liv- 
ingstons. In some respects it was the most 


conspicuous that figured in early New York 


politics. It was not merely aristocratic and 
wealthy, but was both numerously and in- 


| 
I 
i} 
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fluentially represented by blood and mar- 
riage. The only reason why it was less suc- 
cessful politically than some others was 
because it had been less trustworthy. It 
was accused of “trimming.” Its first affilia- 
tion had been with the aristocratic Federal- 
ists; but the influence of Hamilton, who rep- 
resented the rival house of the Schuylers, 
proving paramount with that party and 
with Washington, it had tax«n umbrage at 
what it supposed to be the neglect of its 
just claims, and had transferred its support 
to the democratic Republicans. There it 
chafed because of its enforced subordination 
to the Clintons—a race in its eyes far in- 
ferior to its own. 

The Clintons were strictly self-made, hav- 
ing no higher paternity than an impecunious 
Irish immigrant ; while the Livingstons were | 
not merely descended in a direct line from 
the Scottish lords of Livingstone, but their 
first ancestor in America had brought with 
him and set up the family coat of arms, and 
—what proved to be of far greater value 
had first purchased from the Indians, and 
afterward obtained from the British crown 
a royal patent for, an immense tract of land 
on the Hudson River as his “lordship and 
manor ;” so that his descendants not only 
had good blood—which was still something 
—hbut were among the richest landed gentry 
of the State, which was a great deal more to 
the purpose. Politically, too, they had made 
a good start. One of them was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. A con- 
nection by marriage was Richard Mont- 
gomery, who became immortal by dying be- 
fore Quebec; and other members had made 
honorable records both on the battle-field 
and in the councils of the nation. So con- | 
siderable was their power that De Witt 
Clinton, in order to secure their co-opera- 
tion against Burr, had given them the op- 
posing candidate for Governor, Morgan Lewis 
being married to a Livingston. The result 
of this union, as might have been antici- 
pated, was to bring the two families into an | 
antagonism of interest which speedily ripen- 
ed to an angry quarrel. 

No sooner was Lewis in the Governor’s 
chair than the Livingstons sought office, and 
so numerous were they that when they had | 
been served, few positions were left to Clin- 
ton’s friends. But this partiality might, 
perhaps, have been overlooked had it not 
been supplemented by an offense that was 
wholly unpardonable in Clinton’s eyes. That | 
was the appointment of several Tammany- 
ites to office. His patience broke under this | 
straw, and he began a bitter denunciation 
of the Governor and the “royal family,” as 
he denominated the Livingstons. | 

Both houses immediately began to prepare 


for war, and, as a consequence, they looked | 


about for allies. Then it was that the exist- | 
enee of Tammany as a political power was 


| for office. 


| as a ruling family. 


| Tammany. 


once more recognized. As the head of the 
Burrite faction, it was thought to hold an 
influence that might turn the scale in a close 
contest. Accordingly, as competition in- 
creased, its stock began to rise. Even De 
Witt Clinton so far overcame his prejudice 
as to seek an alliance with it. The intrigue 
that followed is one of the most curious epi- 
sodes in our political history. The consid- 
eration offered to Tammany for its support 
was nothing less than the return of Burr, 


and his restoration to political favor. 


Burr, while the negotiation was going on, 


| was in Philadelphia and Washington, to 


which he had mysteriously returned from 
the far West, and doubtless was consulted. 
It resulted in an agreement, as was after- 
ward alleged by Mathew L. Davis, to the ef- 
fect that Burr should once more be recog- 
nized as 4 member of the Republican party, 


| that he and his friends should no longer be 


attacked by Clinton’s organs, and that Burr- 
ism should not be urged as a disqualification 
So far did the’ bargain progress 
that a meeting of leading Clintonians and 
Burrites was actually held at Dyde’s Hotel, 
in New York, and toasts were enthusiastic- 
ally drunk to their reunion. Two events, 
however, occurred that effectually prevented 
the contemplated fusion. One was the de- 
parture of Burr on his ill-starred expedition 
for the establishment of a Southwestern em- 
pire; and the other was an indignation meet- 
ing, strangely enough held at Tammany Hall, 
or, as it was then called, “ Martling’s Long 
Room,” and under the auspices of the Tam- 
many Society, to denounce the very ar- 
rangement to which some of its leaders had 
been parties. 

Whether the whole transaction, so far as 
Burr and Tammany were concerned, was a 
trick for revenge on Clinton, or whether Burr 
was for a time seriously meditating an effort 
to re-establish himself politically in New 
York, is uncertain ; but there can be no ques- 
tion that Tammany in the affair, to which 
several of its Sachems were parties from the 
start, acted in very bad faith. Of course the 


| attempted alliance was at an end, and from 


that time forward there was nothing between 
Clinton and Tammany but war to the knife. 

Tammany then joined its fortunes to the 
Lewis-Livingston faction, and went down 
temporarily with it in the defeat with which 
it was soon afterward visited at the hands of 
Clinton and his followers. Their overthrow 
was fatal tothe pretensions of the Livingstons 
Several of them subse- 
quently occupied prominent positions, but 
their organized power was gone. Not so with 
Its position was saved by two 
incidents which then must have appeared 
utterly improbable. 

One was the breach which occurred be- 
tween Clinton and Daniel D. Tompkins, 
whom Clinton had raised up almost from 
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DANIEL D. TOMPKINS, 


obscurity to be his candidate against Lewis, 
but who, when in the Governor’s chair, 
aspiring to rival his patron, or desiring 
to be independent of his dictation, pretty 
soon came to an understanding with Tam- 
many, and, in consideration for favors bestow- 
ed, secured its valuable support. ‘Curse 
the miserable Bucktails!” said Clinton, on 
afterward referring to Tompkins’s defection 
from his interests; ‘they steal my men as 
fast as I can make them.” 

The other incident alluded to was a disa- 
greement of still wider scope, involving the 
most prominent Republican leaders in the 
country. Jefferson, then President, and 
whose second term was about expiring, was 
desirous that Madison should be his succes- 
sor. This arrangement was far from accept- 
able to the Clintons. “Old George,” then 
Vice-President, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age, had not outlived his aspirations ; 
and De Witt, already, doubtless, indulging 
visions of his own promotion to the Chief 
Magistracy, thought it would be a good thing 
to have the first office in the gift of the 
people in the family. There was no open 
quarrel at the time. George Clinton accepted 
a renomination for the Vice-Presidency, and 
both he and De Witt supported Madison after 
he had received the indorsement of a Repub- 
lican Congressional caucus. Yet bitter things 
were said about the “ Virginia dynasty” in 
Clinton’s organs, which, in conjunction with 
the jealousy which his growing power natu- 
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rally excited in the breasi 

of the newly elected Presi- 

dent and among his im- 

mediate followers, pro- 

duced a coldness between 
the two men that only 
four years later placed 
them in direct antagonism 
to each other. So anxious 
were the Virginia politi- 
cians, as the favored sup- 
porters of Madison were 
\ called, to weaken De Witt 

Clinton’s influence in the 
| Republican party, or to 

drive him from it alto- 
} gether, that they were 
|} ready to assist any fac- 

tion that gave evidence ot 
ability to suecessfully op- 
pose him. To them Tam- 
many, while looked upon 
as little more than a “ <is- 
turbing element” at home, 
must have appeared as 
the stone “cut out of the 
mountain,” which was to 
break in pieces the hate- 
ful image of the rival they 
so greatly feared, and, as 
a consequence, it came in 
for a liberal share of Presi- 
dential patronage. One of the most serious 
complaints which De Witt Clinton afterward 
urged against Madison’s administration was 
that government offices were conferred upon 
members of the Tammany Society. 

The war which almost immediately upon 
the election of Madison broke out between 
his supporters and Clinton was of great as- 
sistance to Tammany. It gave it both em- 
ployment and prestige. It claimed to be 
fighting the President’s battle against an 
enemy to the Republican party; and as it 
had the President’s indorsement in the sub- 
stantial form of office, a great many Repub- 
licans were disposed to believe its assertions. 
The conflict on its part was prosecuted with 
much vigor and considerable ingenuity. One 
instance of the tactics to which, in its en- 
deavor to make out a case against Clinton as 
a Republican deserter, it resorted, might here 
be mentioned. 

A meeting was called in New York to in- 
dorse the administration of President Madi- 
son—the call being addressed to all Repub- 
licans—and much exertion was used to make 
the affair an imposing one. Whether acci- 
dentally or by design, the time selected was 
when Clinton was required to be absent from 
the city on imperative business. Learning 
this fact, the organ of Tammany in New 
York came out in an article in which it was 
gravely announced that “an abominable in- 
trigue” was on foot among the friends of 
Clinton, with his concurrence, to put him in 
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the chair of the intended meeting ; that such 
an attempt would be “ obnoxious to Repub- 
licans,” and “an insult to the public under- 
standing ;” and all the true friends of the 
President were earnestly exhorted to turn 
out to resist the contemplated outrage. As 
Clinton, being out of the city, did not appear 
at the meeting at all, the same journal 
claimed his absence to be at the same time 
evidence of his want of sympathy with the 
objects of the meeting, and the result of its 
timely exposure of his meditated coup @ état. 

This was undoubtedly sharp practice, 
and very despicable, and yet it was by no 
means a solitary instance of the manceuvres 
which were at that day resorted to to secure 
a political advantage. Those who suppose 
—as some probably do—that the days of | 
our grandfathers were the Golden Age of 
American politics, when party spirit was at 
rest, When rivalry and malice and personal 
abuse were unknown, and only men of exalt- 
ed patriotism and honor gave direction to 
public opinion, have very imperfectly read 
the annals of those times. A record of party 
polities, however instructive it may prove, 
is never likely to offer a very edifying pic- 
ture; but it is a fact that may be regarded 
as encouraging to the present generation, 
that at no time in the history of our country 
did party strife, attended with the worst 
exhibitions of a spirit of detraction, run so 
high as during the years proximately sue- 
ceeding the organization of the government. 
The most rancorous denunciations were then 
freely indulged. Even Washington, in his 
day, was not exempt from the scourge of 
scandal. In a letter written to Jefferson in 
1796 he asserts that he had before had no 
“conception” that “ parties would, or even 
could, go to the length” he had witnessed; he 
had not “until lately believed that it was 
within the bounds of probability, hardly 
within those of possibility ;” and that, while 
he had been doing his utmost to administer 
the government upon impartial principles, 
he had been assailed in “such exaggerated 
and indecent terms as could scarcely be ap- 
plied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even 
to a common pickpocket.” 

Undoubtedly the “ best abused” and most 
persistently misrepresented man, in a period 
which was by no means an era of either good 
feeling or fair dealing, was De Witt Clinton ; 
and the principal agent in the business of 
detraction was Tammany. Clinton was en- 
titled to no very large share of sympathy, it 
is true. He not only permitted himself to 
be surrounded by unscrupulous men—the 
worst of whom was Cheetham, editor of his 
personal organ—but having a bitter tongue 
of his own in his head, he was often terribly 
severe upon his enemies. And, besides, he 
was now merely experiencing the treatment 
he had before administered to Burr; and 
doubtless Tammany, remembering that fact, | 


839 
took especial delight in returning to his own 
lips the chalice of which he had compelled 
its not-forgotten leader to partake. That 
he would have been crushed, as Burr had 
been, is more than probable, had he not pos- 
sessed certain qualities greatly superior to 
those of the average politician, in connection 
with a dogged determination that sustained 
him under misrepresentation and defeat. 
Clinton clearly saw that the design of his 
enemies was to drive him from the Repub- 
lican party; and while he might even then 
have been meditating the act of secession he 
soon afterward executed, he was not yet pre- 
pared to relinquish the advantages the con- 
nection gave him. Besides, he was not one 
to be willingly driven in any thing. Accord- 
ingly he availed himself of the opportunity 
his place in the State Senate gave him to offer 
a series of resolutions fully indorsing Madi- 
son’s administration, and supported them 
in @ speech which ought to have been satis- 
factory to any of the President’s friends. The 
effect of this action, so far as Tammany was 
concerned, was merely to increase its assaults 
upon the man it had resolved to overthrow. 
This persistent opposition, countenanced 
as it unquestionably was by the President 
of the United States, and most probably by 
Governor Tompkins, whose father-in-law 
and confidential political adviser was one 
of Tammany’s leaders, could not fail to have 
a damaging influence upon Clinton’s for- 
tunes. His strength in New York city was 
gradually disintegrated, and in 1811 a very 
important advantage was secured over him. 
In that year his enemies succeeded in dis- 
placing him from the State Senate, putting 
in his stead one of Tammany’s most able 
men, in the person of Nathan Sanford, then 
United States District Attorney for New 
York by Madison’s appointment, and after- 
ward United States Senator. As Clinton’s 
power over the leaders of the country de- 
mocracy had been chiefly exerted through 
his connection with the Legislature, this 
victory was regarded as very important; 
and such, doubtless, it would have been but 
for an event that was purely accidental. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the State sud- 
denly died, and Clinton sought and secured 
his own nomination for the place, by means 
of which he was transferred from a seat on 
the floor to the presiding chair of the Senate. 
The rage of Tammany, on learning of 
Clinton’s nomination by the Republican par- 
ty, was excessive. A meeting was immedi- 
ately called at “ Martling’s Long Room,” 
an opposition candidate was selected, and 
when Clinton’s supporters assembled in a 
different place to ratify the choice of their 
leader, their meeting was attacked and 
broken up in a riotous manner. Neverthe- 
less Clinton was elected by a very decisive 
majority. 
After this advantage the influence of De 
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Witt Clinton might have remained perfect- 
ly secure in the State of New York, in spite 
of all his enemies could have done, had he 
been able to resist that ambition which has 
proved fatal to so many of our greatest men, 
the desire for the Presidency. But in 1812 
he first accepted a nomination from his Re- 
publican followers in the State of New York, 
and afterward from the Federalists, who no 
longer had any hope of electing one of their 
own men, and was beaten by Madison. That 
action was completely destructive to him as 
a Republican leader. There was now no 
question of his party infidelity. All that 
Tammany had alleged against him was con- 
firmed; and accordingly, when candidates 
for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor were 
again to be selected, he was thrown over by 
the Republicans with scarcely a show of op- 
position from his friends. Nor was that all 
the punishment visited upon him. He was 
still Mayor of New York, and, notwithstand- 
ing he had discharged the duties of the po- 
sition with great ability, Tammany imperi- 
ously demanded his decapitation. For a 
time he was protected by the Federalists in 
the Legislature, who came to his rescue, and 
by the timidity of some of the country Re- 
publicans, who hesitated at the final act of 
vengeance; but in the end the demand was 
complied with, and he was degraded from 
his office. 

Never was any one, to all appearances, 
more thoroughly prostrated. Bankrupt in 
purse—for he had never made office a source 
of wealth—destitute of business and busi- 
ness connections, rejected by his own party 





nished in the lives and characters of De 
Witt Clinton and Martin Van Buren. While 
one was bluff, headstrong, and outspoken 
even to rashness—a very Boanerges among 
the public men of his time—the other was 
affable, conciliatory, and universally court- 
eous in speech and manner—a man, how- 
ever intense his animosities, who never in- 
dulged an unkind saying, and who never 
made an enemy by an unnecessary word. 
Both gave their lives to politics, yet as pol- 
iticians they were totally dissimilar. While 
one was so indifferent to party, or so awk- 
ward in the use of its machinery as to be 
constantly damaging either it or himself, 
the other was perfect master of such appa- 
ratus. But it was in state-craft that the 
greatest dissimilitude between the men was 
to be seen. Clinton proved equal to every 


| official responsibility: his failure was in 


manipulating the means by which office was 
to be reached. Van Buren rose to higher 
station than it was the lot of Clinton to 
attain to—he perfectly understood the steps 
by which the ascent was to be made—and 
then signally failed. No public man, with- 
out being guilty of some act that involved 
personal dishonor, ever went out of oftice 
with a more sweeping rejection, and leaving 
behind him fewer beneficent measures as 
evidences of his creative capacity. Once 


| out of office, Van Buren had no resource—he 


and unacknowledged by any other, and | 


with powerful and vigilant enemies to guard 
against any possibility of his restoration, 
he seemed irretrievably wrecked. 

Tammany was correspondingly elated. 
The man whom it had dreaded and hated 
above all others was as effectually driven 
from politics as if he had been under ban of 


ostracism. It monopolized the rich placers | 


of State and national patronage. Its Sa- 
chems were growing plethoric with the fruits 
of office, and its great Wigwam-—old Tam- 
many Hall, then regarded as a marvel of ele- 
gance, was just completed—resounded with 


sank to rise no more; while Clinton, when 
thrown overboard by party, had in reserve 
a measure of real public utility for a life- 
boat, that carried him more successfully 
through one of the most perturbed periods 
of our political history than the vessel from 
which he was ejected could possibly have 
done. The difference between the men can 


| be given in an aphorism. One was a states- 


the shouts and songs of victorious warriors | 


who found in its hospitable quarters an am- 
ple supply of patriotic meat and drink. Po- 


litically it seemed omnipotent. Its control | 


over the city was absolute; and to make 


sure of a corresponding influence in the | 


State, it formed a close alliance with some 
ef the shrewdest country Republican lead- 
ers, who constituted the nucleus of that for- 
midable political Ring afterward known as 


the “ Albany Regency”—the chief of whom | 


was Martin Van Buren. 
Never, perhaps, was presented a more 
striking contrast by contemporaries of con- 


ceded ability and patriotism than is fur- | 


man, but an indifferent politician ; the other 
was a politician, but an indifferent states- 
man. 

To Van Buren has been given the credit— 
if credit it can be called—of first bringing 
party politics to a perfect system—a system 
as thorough as that of regular army drill; 
but the public has never understood nor 
even suspected how much of it belonged to 
Tammany. Before Van Buren’s time there 
were no strictly party administrations. Per- 
sonal claims were never wholly subordinated 
to partisan ends, nor expected to be. But 
under Van Buren’s direction all this was 
changed. Party was made paramount to 
every other consideration. Van Buren’s 
agency in the revolution can not be disputed, 
for as a party organizer his ability amounted 
to genius; but when we examine the rules 
of discipline he introduced, first into State 
and afterward into national politics, we find 


| them identical with those which Tammany 


had long enforced in its narrower field of 
operations. The principles of organization 
it employed were even more thorough than 
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those which made the 
Democratic party such a 
powerful machine. They 
were simply borrowed by 
the Democracy and ap- 
plied on a larger scale, and 
Van Buren’s work was 
chiefly one of adaptation. 

Van Buren entered upon 
public life as an avowed 
Clintonian, and 
quently as an opposer of 
Tammany. He, however, 
soon transferred his alle- 
giance. The change has 
generally been attributed 
to disagreement with and 
jealousy of Clinton, but 
the greater probability is 
that the young politician, 
with his clear perception 
in such matters, foresaw 
that the party which had 
secured the great city of 
New York as its base of op- 
erations, and which was 
pursuing the most perfect 
system of organization ever 
witnessed in the country, 
was certain to prevail over 
any mere personal follow- 


conse- 





MARTIN VAN BUREN, 


ing, however competent its leadership, and | but as soon as peace was restored, Clinton, 
prudently concluded to look out for himself. | whose faith in the project was unimpaired, 


At all events, he soon identified his fortunes 
with those of Tammany, to the mutual bene- 
fit of the parties concerned. 

Clinton, as has been shown, was complete- 
ly prostrated. Fortunately, however, he had 
at an opportune time cast an anchor to the 
windward, which was to effectually serve 
him at this most desperate crisis of his affairs. 
After the most searching investigation, he 
had become fully persuaded of the feasibility 
of, and necessity for, a connection by canal 
between the lakes of the great West and the 
waters of the sea-board. As early as 1811, as 


| 
| 
| 


| 


began a renewed agitation of it, chiefly with 
his pen. Being out of politics, he was no 
longer suspected of partisan designs, and, 
doubtless, on that account secured a much 
more attentive hearing. So rapidly and 
strong grew the internal improvement senti- 
ment of the State, and Clinton’s popularity 


| with it, that the Republican party, which 


had so emphatically rejected him, to prevent 


his candidacy on a non-partisan platform, 
| was forced to nominate him for Governor. 


a member of the State Senate, he had secured | 


the appointment of a commission, of which 


he was the brain and soul, to inquire into the | 
matter, and a report favorable to the scheme | 


was the result. 
advantage at the time. 
seemingly so audacious that it only brought 
ridicule upon the head of its author. 
shared the fate of all great innovators. 
Tammany used the “big ditch” scheme as 
one of the most effective weapons against 
him, making it the occasion of numberless 
witticisms. 
“Oh, a ditch he would dig from the lakes to the 3ea, 
The Eighth of the world’s matchless Wonders to be. 


Good land! how absurd! But why should you grin? 
It will do to bury its mad author in.” 


Thus sang a Tammany newspaper in 1812. 
The last war with Great Britain put a stop 


Clinton himself gained no | 
The project was | 


He | 


Tammany still fought him, bringing out an 
opposition candidate of its own, who received 
barely fifteen hundred votes, against over 
forty thousand for Clinton. 
“Witt Clinton is dead, St. Tammany said, 
And all the papooses with laughter were weeping ; 
But Clinton arose and confounded his foes— 

The cunning old fox had only been sleeping.” 

Thus sang a Clinton organ after the elec- 
tion of 1817. 

It would have been well for Clinton if, 
after his great victory, he had pursued a con- 
ciliatory policy ; but such was the aggressive 
force of his nature that it seemed impossible 
for him to do so. Tammany had succeeded 
in electing the delegation from New York 
city to the Legislature, and its members he 
purposely neglected to invite to the recep- 
tions and parties he gave as Governor, or to 
show them any recognition whatever. When 
expostulated with for so marked a discourt- 


for a time to all discussion of the matter; | esy, he replied, “‘The miserable Bucktails! 
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I'll have nothing to do with them.” This! tonian candidate without losing their party 
joke, predicated on Tammany Indian cos- | standing. ; 
tume, obtaining currency, the name thus de- But a still more striking instance of thei; 
risively bestowed came to be applied to all | sagacity remains to be given. The Clintoni- 
politically co-operating with Tammany. ans’ political capital consisted of their sup- 
So far did Clinton allow his enmity against | port of an internal improvement policy. To 
his old enemy to carry him that he even} this Tammany and the other Bucktails wer 
withheld his support from certain very prop- | at first, doubtless honestly, opposed, believing 
er legislative measures because they origi-| the scheme would prove a failure. But in 
nated with Tammany men. time they discovered their error. A “new 
But although temporarily defeated, Tam-| departure” had become a necessity; but 
many had by no means ceased to be a dan-| how to accomplish it without giving a po- 
gerous adversary, as De Witt Clinton soon | litical advantage to their adversaries was th: 
had reason to know. Its ability was vastly | difficulty. This they effected by a very 
increased by the fact that its party had now | clever coup @état. They declared themselves 
such a leader as Martin Van Buren. Although | in favor of appropriations for internal im- 
a decided majority in the Legislature were | provement purposes of so extravagant a 
supporters of the Governor, so well did | character that the Governor and his sup- 
Van Buren, who was a member, avail him- | porters, who were answerable for the ad- 
self of their disagreements that a Council of | ministration of affairs, were compelled t: 
Appointment—a cumbersome piece of ma-| oppose them. Whereupon the Bucktails be- 
chinery under the old constitution of New | gan to denounce the Clintonians as luke- 
York, which filled most of the offices in the | warm in the cause of public works. To this 
State—was selected adversely to the Gov-| end an ingeniously written pamphlet, pur- 
ernor’s interests, and as a consequence he | porting to be the production of Martin Van 
lost the influence of the patronage to which | Buren’s law partner, but manifestly th 
he was entitled. Equally adroit in other re- | emanation of that master strategist, was ex- 
spects was the management of this most con- | tensively circulated, and convinced many 
summate tactician. At the next election of | that the Clintonians were destitute of the 
a Legislature, although the Clintonians had | ability and enterprise necessary to giv 
a majority of voters, the Bucktails secured | the people the internal improvements the, 
the control of one House by a careful manip- | needed. 
ulation of the nominations, and obtained an| In this way the Bucktails gradually wrest- 
important advantage in the other in the fol- | ed the power from their opponents, and, al- 
lowing ingenious manner: | though Clinton himself was re-elected, by 
Ascertaining that a preponderance of Clin- | the expiration of his second term of oftice 
tonians had been elected, and knowing that | they had so effectually undermined his pop- 
the conveyances of the time were such that | ularity that he recognized the folly of again 
a portion of the legislators would be likely | being a candidate. A Bucktail was elected 
to be behind time in arriving at their posts, | in his place, and Tammany was once more 
Van Buren had all the Bucktails privately | completely victorious. 
notified to be present without fail on the} About this time Tammany took a step 
evening before the session began, when the} which, on account of its connection with 
eaucus for nominating officers was usually | events mentioned in the preceding paper. 
held. As both factions claimed to be Re- | and the important bearing it has had upon 
publicans, they yet assumed to act together | the subsequent history of the society, de- 
as members of one party. When the caucus | serves to be here noticed. On the 28th of 
assembled it was discovered that, while many | August, 1820, a meeting was held at Tam- 
Clintonians were absent, every Bucktail was | many Hall, presided over by Grand Sachem 
on hand, and in that way the day was car-| Stephen Allen, and attended by leading 
ried by the minority. Bucktails from all parts of the State, at 
Another instance of a like effect might be | which a movement was begun that resulted 
given. in the constitution of 1821, and the abroga- 
A United States Senator was to be chosen. | tion of the restrictions then attached to the 
According to custom, a nomination was to! ballot. That this had not been done before 
be made in a caucus of all the Republicans. may be ground of surprise, in view of the 
The Bucktails were resolved not to support | fact that the removal of the freehold or 
the man the Clintonians, being a majority,| property qualification from the franchise 
would designate, and at the same time did | was one of the leading objects that led to 
not want to appear in the light of party |Tammany’s organization. For thirty - onc 
bolters. Accordingly they attended the can-| years the society had been in existence, and 
cus, but managed to provoke an angry dis-| for a considerable portion of that time its 
cussion, in the course of which one of their) power in the State of New York had been 
number was struck by a Clintonian, when’ such that it had only seriously to make the 
the meeting was broken up in arow. Ulti-| demand to bring about the reform to which 
mately they succeeded in defeating the Clin-| it was pledged. Why the delay? One 
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weighty, if not controlling, 
reason was that there had 
been no time since its po- 
litical mastery had been 
reached that it would not 
have lost strength instead 
of gaining it by the popn- 
larization of the ballot, ow- 
ing to the hold which De 
Witt Clinton, its persistent 
enemy, had secured upon 
the lower classes of New 
York city, and especially 
the mass of the Irish. As 
Mayor, while sometimes 
overbearing toward those 
claiming to be his equals, 
from a natural infirmity of 
temper, Clinton had always 
been popular as the social 
scale descended. Besides 
his effectiveness as an ora- 
tor, and the circumstance 
of his Irish paternity, he 
had been charitable to the 
poor, brave in times of pub- 
lic danger and distress, and 
sometimes even more than 
impartial in maintaining 
the rights of the weak 
against the strong. There 
was not a poor man in New 


York but looked up to him as a friend, and | 
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SILAS WRIGHT. 


Tammany, too, it must be recollected, in 


admired that stateliness of bearing which | its personnel was a very different institution 


others regarded as simply hauteur. 


WILLIAM L. MAROY—GOVERNOR OF NEW YOR 


|then from what it has been in later years. 


K, 1833-1839. 


Without being aristocratic, 
it was eminently respecta- 
ble. Its membership em- 
braced many of the most 
substantial citizens and 
leading business men of 
New York. Not only were 
its Sachems persons of prob- 
ity and standing, but its 
General Committeemen were 
chosen with a view to the re- 
spect and confidence of the 
community. To be chair- 
man or secretary of one of 
its meetings was an honor 
that any citizen felt proud 
of. And when it came to 
the selection of candidates 
for office, the closest dis- 
crimination was observed, 
especially in nominations 
for the Legislature. It al- 
ways sent its best men to 
Albany. 

Whatever contrast is pre- 
sented between Tammany in 
1820 and Tammany in 1870, 
to the disadvantage of the 
latter, is mainly due to the 
action that followed the 
meeting just referred te. 
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rhe extension of the franchise brought a new | 
element into the society which has gradually 


but surely changed its character. It did not 
at once diminish its power. On the con- 
trary, by the absorption of the newly made 
vote, its dimensions were increased. But 
its growth was not a healthy one. It was 
an unnatural development produced by un- 
wholesome food. The mob, being more and 
more relied upon to carry elections, in time 
became the society’s master. 

By 1820 De Witt Clinton was regarded as 
practically out of the way, and with the usual 
anxiety of political bodies to take the lead 
in popular movements that are thought to 
be certain to prevail, Tammany once more 
set itself up as the champion of a free ballot. 

Upon retiring from the Governor’s office, 
at the expiration of his second term, De Witt 
Clinton was, to all appearances, effectually 
shelved. The Bucktails had gradually ab- 
sorbed nearly all the old Republicans, and 
he was left once more without a party. That 
he did not remain in retirement was Tam- 
many’s fault. It repeated, with increased 
short-sightedness, the follyit had been guilty 
of in removing him from the mayoralty of 
New York. It could not resist the tempta- 
tion to trample upon him when he was down. 


He still held the office of Canal Commis- 
sioner, to which he had been appointed a 
number of years before. The position was 
one that yielded no remuneration whatever, 
while its duties had been discharged with a 
fidelity that had proved of incalculable ben- 
efit to the public. Nothing but revenge 
could have prompted his degradation from 
such a post. Yet it was done, and under 
circumstances peculiarly aggravating. On 
the last day, and almost the last hour, of the 
legislative session of 1824 a resolution was 
introduced, and passed by a party vote, re- 
moving him from the commissionership, and 
that in the face of a most eloquent protest 
from one of the members, who, after stating 
that “ Mr. Clinton is not in the political mar- 
ket; he reposes in the shades of honorable 
retirement; he asks for no office, and pos- 
sesses none but the one of which he is about 
to be stripped,” concluded as follows: 

“The resolution may pass, but if it does, 
my word for it, we are disgraced in the judg- 
ment and good sense of an injured but intel- 
ligent community. Whatever the fate of 
this resolution may be, let it be remembered 
that Mr. Clinton has acquired a reputation 
not to be destroyed by the pitiful malice of 
a few leading partisans of the day. When 








the contemptible 
party strifes of the 
present hour = shall 
have passed by, and 
the political bargain- 
ers and jugglers who 
now hang round this 
capital for subsist- 
ence shall be over- 
whelmed and forgot- 
ten in their insignifi- 
cance; when the gen- 
tle breeze shall pass 
over the tomb of that 
great man, carrying 
with it the just trib- 
ute of honor and 
praise which is now 
withheld —the pen 
of the future histo- 
rian, in better days 
and in better times, 
will do him justice, 
and erect to his 
memory a proud 
monument of fame 
imperishable as 
the splendid works 
which owe their ori- 
gin to his genius and 
perseverance.” Silas 
Wright, in the Staté 
Senate, was one of 
the strongest oppo- 
nents of De Witt 
Clinton. 

The removal of Clinton aroused an almost 
unparalleled furor of indignation. Meet- 
ings were held all over the State to denounce 
the act. In the city of New York an immense 
gathering of the people took place, which was 
addressed, among others, by the celebrated 
Irishman Thomas Addis Emmett; and Tam- 
many, which was regarded as the instigator 
of the outrage, was condemned in almost un- 
measured terms. Clinton was now looked 
upon as a martyr, and the fact that he no 
longer represented a party was much in his 
favor, as his indorsement excited no partisan 
jealousies. Only one thing more was needed 
to completely restore him to his former pop- 
ularity, and that the Bucktail leaders sup- 
plied. 

Van Buren was now in the United States 
Senate, having been given the seat formerly 
held by Nathan Sanford, Tammany’s imme- 
diate representative, so highly were his serv- 
ices regarded by the society. He was a warm 
supporter of Crawford for the Presidency, 
with the expectation, as was alleged, of be- 
coming the successor in case of his election. 
In New York the Legislature then appointed 
the Presidential electors, and in 1824 Van 
Buren and his co-workers, with their usual 
Sagacity, had succeeded in securing a major- 
ity of members pledged to their candidate, 


as 
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while a majority of the voters were confi- 
dently claimed to be of a different mind. 
The result was that the friends of the other 
candidates combined in a demand for a law 
giving the choice of Presidential electors di- 
rectly to the people, and to that end organ- 
ized what was known as the People’s Par- 
ty. The new party was strong in numbers, 
but when it came to the election of a Gov- 
ernor, was in want of an acceptable candi- 
date. That want the Legislature’s action 
in removing Clinton supplied. He received 
the People’s Party nomination, and was tri- 
umphantly elected; and being again nomi- 
nated at the end of the term to which he 
gwas then chosen, was once more re-elected. 

But Tammany was soon to find a helper in 
its relentless battle with Clinton which was 
to give it the final victory. Death came to 
its aid. On the 11th of February, 1828, at 
the close of a day of more than usual activ- 
ity in the discharge of his official duties, as 
he sat pleasantly conversing in the midst of 
his family, De Witt Clinton fell back in his 
chair and ceased to breathe. 

With the decease of Clinton, Tammany 
entered upon a career of long-continued and 
uninterrupted prosperity. There was no one 
left in the Democratic party—for that, with 
the advent of Jacksonism, had become the 



















































































































































WILLIAM M, TWEED, 


accepted name of the organization with | 


which it co-operated—who possessed the 
courage and ability, whatever disposition 
may have existed, to dispute its authority. 
In New York city its rule was confirmed. 
In the State, through the administrations of 
a long succession of Democratic Governors, 
it was in perfect accord with the Albany Re- 


gency, made up of the party’s most compe- | 


tent leaders, and whose decrees in every 
thing of a political character were univers- 


ally accepted as law. At Washington it had | 


Van Buren, first as engineer in charge of 
Jackson’s administration, and afterward as 
President. At either the State or national 


capital, was any appointment to be made iy | 


which it felt interested, all it had to do was 


to make known its pleasure, and its direc- | 


tion was entered up without appeal. In all 


party conventions and assemblages its in- | 


dorsement was the unquestioned badge of 
regularity. There could be no higher Dem- 
ocratic authority than Tammany Hall. 

But even this exceedingly well-regulated 
political family was not to be without its 
troubles. All went smoothly until 1835, by 
which time the mob element, which had been 
brought into politics by the constitution of 
1821, began to assert itself in the Democ- 
racy of New York. Tammany was then in 
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the hands of men em- 
inently respectable 
and conservative, be. 
ing all wealthy and 
amiable citizens, but 
with very little sym- 
pathy for the toiling 
masses. The new el- 
ement of working- 
men and non-eapital- 
ists demanded recog- 
nition and “equal 
rights,” which th. 
Hunkers—as the old 
managers of the or- 
ganization were op- 
probriously denomi- 
nated, in view of their 
monopolizing dispo 
sition — refused to 
grant: hence a con- 
flict. The regular 
managers, constitut- 
ing what would now 
be called a “ring,” 
having the party 
machinery in their 
hands, easily dictated 
nominations for the 
party, in the year 
above named, to 
suit themselves; but 
when a meeting was 
convened at Tamma- 
ny Hall—as was then 
the custom —to in- 
dorse or reject such nominations, it was 
found that the “equal rights” men were 
on hand in full force, and determined to 
have a voice in the proceedings. The reg- 
ulars, fearing that they might be beaten on 
a fair trial of strength, resorted to strategy 
to carry their point. While their oppo- 
nents were waiting to enter by the front 
way when the door was thrown open, they, 
having the keys of the establishment, quiet- 
ly walked in by the back stairs, organized 
with the man of their own selection in the 
chair, took possession of the front seats, and 
| then admitted the other party. To make 
| entirely sure of their ends, they had it ar- 
ranged that when the chairman had declared 
the resolution indorsing the regular ticket 
adopted, and pronounced the meeting ad- 
journed, which it was understood he would 
do, the gas was to be turned off, and the last- 
| comers left in darkness. But, suspecting the 
trick, no sooner was the light extinguished 
| than each “ equal rights” man present drew 
out a candle and lucifer-match, and the next 
moment the room was again brilliantly il- 
luminated. From that occurrence origi- 
| nated the name of “ Loco-focos,” first applied 
to the Democratic adversaries of Tammany 
in New York, and afterward to the whole 
| Democratic party. 
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Finding that the 
Loco-focos were not 
to be snuffed out like 
an ordinary gas-burn- 
er, but were likely to 
prove strong both in 
imbers and princi- 
ples, Tammany eftect- 
eda compromise with 
them by adopting 
some of their 
trines, and giving 
them a share in the 
offices and perqui- 
sites, thus restoring 
harmony to the party 
and the organization. 
Such the first 
struggle made and 
the first victory won 
by the element which 
in time to 
come completely mas- 
ter of the Wigwam. 

The same year, 1835, 
saw the beginning of 
another movement 
which was to be yet 
more disturbing and 
damaging to Tamma- 
ny and the Democrat- 
ic party. In that year 
the first successful at- 
tempt at the organi- 
zation of an antislav- 
ery party was made 
in the State of New York. The Democrats at 
tirst rejoiced in the circumstance, seeing in it 
a source of weakness to their powerful ene- 
mies, the Whigs. That they would in time 
be reached by the same scourge they seem 
never to have imagined. But the cloud 
which was at first no bigger than a man’s 
hand grew and spread until it covered the 
whole heavens, and finally the storm broke 
upon the Democracy, rending it in twain. 

During the war of 1848 between the 
Barnburners and Hunkers, Tammany had 
its full share of internal difficulty. 
emphatically a house divided against it- 
self. Finally the Hunker faction triumph- 
ed in the great point at issue—the posses- 
sion of Tammany Hall—and the outcast 
Barnburners, driven into the wilderness, set 
up a wigwam of their own, whence, under 
the leadership of John Van Buren, they 
were accustomed to issue forth, tomahawk 
in hand, to do battle with such braves as 
were in possession of the old hunting- 
ground. The Hunkers and Barnburners 
soon coalesced—their quarrel, so far as the 
majority of the leaders were concerned, had 
been more about position than principle— 
but peace did not return to Tammany. A 
struggle for the mastery between the fac- 
tions continued in New York city, which 
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made the old Wigwam a scene not merely 
of constant intrigue, but sometimes of open 
violence. Collisions, attended with more or 
less excitement and rioting, prevailed until 
in 1853, when the Democratic party once 
more split in two—this time into Hards 
and Softs. Then it was the fate of the 
old Hunker chiefs, such as John M‘Keon, 
James T. Brady, Charles O’Conor, Greene 
C. Bronson, etc., to find themselves in the 
same strait into which, in 1848, they had 
driven their Barnburner adversaries—ban- 
ished from Tammany Hall. 

Having called a meeting of their follow- 
ers to indorse the Hard State nominations 
at Tammany Hall, they found the doors of 
the Wigwam locked against them by order 
of the Sachems; when, crossing over the 
way, they proceeded to organize in sight of 
the old familiar structure, in City Hall Park, 
and gave expression to their indignation in 
the following emphatic terms : 


* Resolved, That we regret that the Democracy of the 
city are prevented by the tyranny and usurpation of 
| the Sachems of the Tammany Society from holding 
their meeting and giving expression to their senti- 
ments in their accustomed hall, whence we have pro- 
mulgated the sentiments of national Democracy which 
have made Tammany Hall respected and beloved 
| throughout the Union. The Democracy of this city 
| in times past waged a successful war against a corpo- 



















FERNANDO WOOD, 


ration which sought to control by money the political 
destiny of the country. We now, from this time for- 
ward, commence a campaign against another corpora- 
tion, known as the Tammany Society—a secret, self- 
elected, and irresponsible body of men, who have 
dared to usurp the right of determining who are and 
who are not Democrats, and who shall and who shall 
not meet in Tammany Hall.” 


Stuyvesant Institute became the refuge 
of the banished Hards, and there they con- 
tinued to shiver until 1856, when, Buchanan 
having received the Democratic nomination 
forthe Presidency, the two factions concluded 
to bury the tomahawk, and smoke the pipe of 
peace around the old council fire. Their re- 
union was made the occasion of a most af- 
fecting ceremony. The Softs assembled at 
Tammany Hall, and thence marched in Indian 
file to Stuyvesant Institute, and there being 
joined by the Hards, they all marched, two 
by two and arm in arm, back to Tammany 
Hall, where a complete reorganization and 
consolidation were effected. 

During the Hard and Soft disruption of 
the city Democracy, Tammany passed un- 
der the control of one of the most remark- 
able men who have ever had any thing to do 
with its fortunes. It was then that Fer- 
nando Wood became its master spirit, and 
in 1854, as its nominee, he was first elected 
Mayor of New York. Having been thrown 
over by Tammany, chiefly through the 


machinations of Sweeny, Tweed, Savage, | 


and other Hards, who were brought into 
it by the consolidation of 1856, Wood or- 
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ganized Mozart Hall as an 
opposition society, and with 
its help and that of the mob, 
succeeded in inflicting upon 
it a disastrous defeat, and 
once more putting himself 
at the head of the city goy- 
ernment. 

Tammany, from the time 
that Fernando Wood went 
out of it, has been ruled by 
a succession of “rings,” that 
have formed and broken in 
rapid succession, the frag- 
ments sometimes going off 
and helping to form op- 
position organizations — so 
called, although their real 
object has sometimes been 
to be bought back—in imi- 
tation of Mozart Hall. For 
a time the dynasty of Isaac 
i V. Fowler ruled and reveled 
in almost regal splendor. 
Then came a series of more 
democratic combinations, 
and the higher-toned mem- 
bers of the society were 
driven to the Manhattan 
Club for associations that 
were sufficiently genteel. 
But through all these revo- 
| lutions there was one man who never lost his 
| hold upon the institution, being incorporated 
as a part of each “ring” as it was formed. 
That was Peter B. Sweeny. At last, dis- 
daining longer to hold a subordinate place, 
he became the architect of that quadrilateral, 
consisting of himself, Tweed, Hall, and Con- 
nolly, which, as Tammany’s stronghold, has 
become famous, or rather infamous, in his- 
tory. The battle which this Square, rathe1 
| than Ring, fought with the Young Democ- 
racy, its victory in the adoption of “the 
amended New York charter,” and its defeat 
and final overthrow by the assaults of the 
Seventy reformers and an _ incorruptible 
press, are events too fresh and vivid in the 
recollection of all readers to need recapitu- 
lation here. 


“LITTLE BROWN FIST.” 

ERCIVAL WELDON and his sister were 

returning from a prolonged residence in 
Europe to their home in Virginia. They 
were devoted Virginians, and the Weldons 
belonged, of course, to the first families of 
that ancient and pre-eminently genteel State. 
|The Weldons had dignity and grandeur 
enough of their own to keep up the pride of 
|}a whole race, and to their distinction was 


| added the lustre of the Rushton family when 














| Emilia Weldon married Mr. Alexander Rush- 
| ton: for the Rushtons were also of Virginia, 
| and also of the first—the very first—families. 
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The Rushtons and Weldons, living near each | 
other, had formerly been rivals, but the ri- 
valry had lately been extinguished, and at 
last the head of the house married Percival 
Weldon’s sister Emilia. The young lady 
was not rapturously fond of her husband, but 
she had esteem and affection for him; and 
when, after little more than a year of mar- 
riage, he was killed in one of the early cam- 
paigns of the civil war, she grieved for him 
sincerely. She pressed into her service her 
brother Percival, who was then only seven- 
teen years old, and carried him off to Europe, 
where they lived for many years, now in 
Paris, and now in Dresden, and now in 
Rome; and they are at length recrossing the 
Atlantic in one of the steamers from South- 
ampton to return to the home they had left 
so long before. They are the last of the Wel- 
dons. They are tolerably rich, although, of | 
course, the war has told heavily on their | 
property; and they both think there is no| 
position on earth equal in social dignity to | 
that of the head of a grand Virginian family. | 
Emilia is a stately, handsome woman, now | 
thirty years of age, reserved to almost every | 
one but her brother, very genial and loving | 
to him. He is dark, handsome, strong, well | 
educated, full of humor, and five-and-twenty | 
years old. There is hardly any body on board 
with whom the pair care much to essnclates | 
and so they amuse themselves for the most | 
part by criticising their fellow-passengers 
To these, for their own personal convenience, | 
they give all kinds of names of their own in- 
vention. It would be difficult work to be 
always speaking of “the gentleman who 
wears the Scotch plaid,” or “the lady who | 
sits three places lower down at dinner ;” | 
| 


the brother and sister christened every body 
according to whims of their own. A gentle- 
man who appeared very attentive to one par- 
ticular lady they always spoke of as “ Mr. 
Lover ;” a lady who in some way reminded | 


them of Thackeray’s heroine they called 
“Miss Sharp;” a man with a tremendous | 
mass of thick, tawny hair they designated | 
“Mr. Leo.” Thus they had a title for almost | 
every one of their companions, and could 
speak of them freely and aloud without any 
danger that the criticised personages might 
understand the meaning of their critics. 

The brother and sister took a great inter- 
est all at once in Little Brown Fist. Who 
was Little Brown Fist? 

The very first day, when the steamer left 
her port, and placidly passed Netley Hos- 
pital and the shores of the Isle of Wight, 
Weldon and his sister observed a pretty, 
eurly - haired little brunette, with round, 
bright eyes, who sat on the deck alone. 
She seemed to gaze with intense wonder and 
delight at Carisbrooke Castle and at the 


| charge of the captain. 








shore as they passed. She was poorly dress- 

ed, but looked very neat and bright. She | 

was very little, and might almost have been | 
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taken for a child, with that curly hair and 
those soft brown and wondering eyes, but 
for the full womanliness of her rounded out- 
lines. After a day or two the weather grew 
rough. Most of the ladies and not a few of 
the gentlemen were sick. Emilia Rushton 
was one of the class of women who utterly 
scorn to be sick, or to yield an inch to any 
manner of adverse circumstances. So she 
paced the deck, leaning on her brother’s 
arm, no matter how the surges tossed and 
the rain spattered; and ene day she was al- 
most the only female creature visible above 
the saloon staircase. Almost, but not quite, 
for the brown-haired girl lay on the deck. 
She lay'on the leeward side, with her head 
toward the chief officer’s cabin, and her feet 
to the bulwarks. Only a shaw! was thrown 
over her, and that did not seem very warm 
or substantial. One of her feet was seen, 
and it was covered by a shoe which showed 
sad signs of too much mending. There are 
not, perhaps, any sights more pathetic in 
their way than a pretty little feminine foot 
in an old and worn shoe. Over the shawl 
was seen one little hand, clinched vigorous- 
ly for the purpose of keeping the covering in 
its place. It was a pretty hand, round, 
plump, and infantile, but very brown in 
color. Mrs. Rushton observed it, and her 
brother christened the girl “Little Brown 
Fist” on the spot. 

Emilia was the kindest and most gracious 
of women to any body whom she considered 
distinctly beneath her in station. Little 
Brown Fist was evidently a poor girl, and 
nothing more. Emilia had been married, 
and was thirty years old; Little Brown 
Fist could hardly be twenty. Emilia might 
be kind to this child in any way that pleased 
her. 

“ Are you not cold, child?” she said, stop- 


| ping suddenly and bending down to touch 


the little brown hand, which was very cold. 

The girl looked up with brightening eyes 
and an expression of some wonder. She 
paused a moment, and then said, in slow, 
sweet, hesitating tones, 

“Madame, yes; it is cold to-day a little, 
but I heed it not.” 

She spoke English with some difficulty. 
Her accents were very harmonious and win- 
ning. 

“ Are you alone here ?” 

“Yes, madame, all alone. But I am in 
I speak English not 
very well.” 

“ Do you speak French ?” 

“Yes, I speak French.” 

“ But French is not your native tongue— 
I mean your own language ?” 

“Oh no, madame.” 

“ What is your own language ?” 

“JT have always been taught to speak in 
Spanish.” 

“ Are you a Spaniard, then ?” 
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“Oh no, madame!” and here the little|the steamer reached Staten Island Mrs, 
brown fist clinched itself with a tremendous | Rushton had discovered that she could not 
energy, and the brown eyes flashed a brilliant live any longer without learning Spanish 
fire; “I am a Cuban.” and the guitar, and that Little Brown Fist 

Here was an immediate bond of interest.| must come to Virginia at once and be her 
Emilia Rushton was a strong advocate of | teacher. Minola had usually a keen pride 
Cuban freedom. Her brother was rather | and sensitive spirit; but under the sunny 
lukewarm, but he was open to conviction. | influence of Mrs. Rushton’s genial and con- 

“Come here, Percival,” Mrs. Rushton call- | quering kindness she had become so docile 
ed; and Percival came lazily up. “I want, that when they reached New York she al- 
to introduce you to this young person—this ; lowed herself to be carried off by her pa- 
young lady. She is a Cuban.” | troness to various dress-makers, milliners, 

“He takes interest in Cuba?” asked Little | and other cuining artificers, and reclad from 
Brown Fist, with eyes of intense eagerness. | head to foot. The worn little shoes were 

“Oh yes, certainly—a very deep interest,” | replaced by the prettiest bronze boots but- 
Percival replied, far too good-natured to dis- | toned over the dainty ankles; and the old 
appoint such beaming and hopeful eyes. shawl] found a substitute both picturesque 

So the acquaintance was made, and Little | and substantial. Little Brown Fist looked 
Brown Fist was taken informally under the | charming, and so Emilia told her; and Emilia 
protection of Mrs. Rushton, who never did | insisted that Percival should come and ad- 
any thing by halves, but liked or disliked | mire the child, which he did; and Minola’s 
thoroughly. “Whatever Emilia rults,” her | eyes lighted up at his words of kindly, gen- 
brother used to say, “she valde vults ;” which | uine praise. 
odd gibberish of Latin and English very fair-| But Little Brown Fist did not throw away 
ly expressed her nature. | her old clothes. She quietly kept them, and 

There was not much of the heroic or high- | carried them with her to the South. 
ly romantic in Little Brown Fist’s simple| There she soon became domiciled as one 
story. She came of no grand and splendid | of the family. Mrs. Rushton and her brother 
Cuban family. Her father was a man of de- | lived in a pleasant house, somewhat like an 
cayed fortunes long before the war, and after | English villa. It looked on the beautiful 
his death the war finished up any property | valley through which the James River flows, 
he might have left. He had two daughters | amidst scenes that recent events had com- 
—Little Brown Fist and an elder sister. This | mended to history and to time forever. Mi- 
elder sister married an Englishman and went | nola was the happiest and brightest of mor- 
to London, taking our little heroine with her. | tals. Mrs. Rushton did really learn Span- 
The elder sister was violent in temper, and | ish, so that our little girl did not seem to 
the two did not get on well together, and | herself to be a mere dependent. Percival 
our poor girl was strongly advised by sen- | and she often sang together, and were very 
sible friends to go out to New York, and make | friendly and familiar. He grew quite fond 
a living there by teaching Spanish, French, | of the girl. Indeed, every body was fond 
and English. In New York, she was told, | of her. 
there were many wealthy Cuban families,| Every body? Well, almost, but not liter- 
among whom she might easily find children | ally. Miss Sophy Kendall disliked her; saw 
to educate and money to earn. So she was | nothing in her; thought her silly, pert, af- 
going out to New York alone, under charge | fected, coquettish, almost improper, indeed ; 
of the captain. She had one very distant | thought her quite out of her place; and won- 
relative in New York, who would, perhaps, | dered how Emilia Rushton could endure her. 
shelter her for a day or two until she could | Especially Miss Kendall wondered how 
see her way to some employment. Emilia Rushton failed to observe that the 

The name of Little Brown Fist was Minola | odious little creole creature was making the 
Reina. Emilia soon called her Minnie; but | most outrageous love to her brother Percival. 
the brother and sister between themselves| Sophy Kendall was a handsome, stately 
found it hard to desist from speaking of her | girl, of good family and good property. She 
by the absurd nickname they had so quickly | and her people were close friends of the 
invented. Weldons and Rushtons, and on all sides the 

These few days of the voyage were happy | families would have been glad if she and 
for Minola—Little Brown Fist. The sister| Percival were married. Percival admired 
and brother found her a dear little creature, her very much. They rode together, walked 
so fresh and simple, yet so full of bright in- | together, and flirted a good deal; and he 
telligence. She could sing and play, could | was once or twice almost on the brink of 
speak three or four languages prettily; and | saying to himself, and perhaps to her, that 
though she had not read many books, yet | he was in love with her. In her eyes he 
she could appreciate and understand any might at any time have read encouragement 
thing read or told to her. Even Mrs. Rush- | enough. Perhaps if he had read less of such 
ton’s French maid, who began by hating the | encouragement he would have been more 
girl, ended by liking her a little. Before | bold and ready. Perhaps the genial, pro- 

















tecting, unconcealed affection which he al- 
ways felt for Little Brown Fist was deepen- 
ing into a profounder emotion. If it was, he 
did not then know it. 

“ Percie,” said his sister, one morning, with 
a smile, “do you know that I begin to be 
afraid of something ?” 

“Vives Emilia Rushton,” he demanded, 
in melodramatic intonation, “to acknowl- 
edge that there can be any thing of which 
she is afraid ?” 

“Yes, Percie, but not for herself: for you, 
boy!” She too fell into the approved tone 
and language of melodrama. 

“Say on, fair sister!” 

“JT begin to be afraid, dear, that little 
Minnie is falling in love with you.” 

“Oh, stuffand nonsense! Excuse me, Emil- 
ia; but, of course, it can’t be, you know.” 

Nevertheless he colored and grew embar- 
rassed, and presently relieved his mind, aft- 
er the fashion of old Virginia, by mounting 
his horse and taking a good gallop. But all 
the while the words rang in his ears, “I 
begin to be afraid that little Minnie is 
falling in love with you.” And the words 
seemed to call up from his heart a sort of 
refrain or reply: ‘“ Yes, and I begin to be 
afraid that I am falling in love with her.” 
For he really feared it. He dreaded, as yet, 
the idea of loving the little creole who came 
from nobody knew where, who was only 
knewn around the country as his sister’s 
dependent, and whom some people suspect- 
ed to be a petted octoroon born in slavery. 
As he returned homeward he saw Minnie on 
the steps of the house arranging some flow- 
ers. She smiled at him with her winsome, 
child-like smile, and then her large eyes 
grew plaintive and drooped. Percie went 
round to the stables another way, put up his 
horse, and did not enter the house. He 
strolled out into the woods and lounged 
there, and tormented his soul with regrets 
and doubts and conjectures. He sometimes 
wished that he had either the courage to 
make himself happy by defying public opin- 
ion, or make her unhappy by bending to it. 

While he was absent Sophy Kendall came 
to visit Mrs. Rushton. Emilia, in her out- 
spoken way, told her laughingly what she 
had been saying about Minola, and Sophy 
smiled as much as ever she could, and list- 
ened with apparent good humor. In her 
heart Miss Kendall raged at the insolence 
and impertinence of the little creole, and 
thought to herself how dearly she should 
like to have Minola whipped. But she was 
very calm, and she put a series of quiet ques- 
tions, which soon drew from Emilia the 
whole story of the first discovery of Minnie, 
and the ridiculous nickname by which she 
had been designated. 

“ Little Brown Fist! What a funny name! 
Was it your invention ?” 


“No, dear, it was Percie’s. He is so ab- 
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surd sometimes. Do you know that for a 
long time we could hardly learn to call her 
by her right name; and even still we some- 
times fall into the old habit. Only yester- 
day, I think it was, Percie asked me where 
was Little Brown Fist.” 

“But does she know of it ?” 

“Oh no, Sophy dear; of course we took 
care that she shouldn’t. She is very sensi- 
tive, and might think, poor child, that when 
first we saw her we were laughing at her, 
which we certainly were not. Only we had 
names to distinguish all our fellow-passen- 
gers, and Percie hit off that name for her 
quite at random, and without the faintest 
idea of contempt or ridicule.” 

Miss Kendall’s eyes sparkled. She thought 
she had a weapon now at last—a whip 
wherewith to punish poor little Minnie. 

Minnie herself came in presently, and Miss 
Kendall was overpoweringly gracious and 
friendly. Emilia was greatly pleased, be- 
lieving that Sophy only increased her friend- 
liness because she knew the girl’s poverty 
and her whole story. Miss Kendall insisted 
on carrying Minnie with her to her own 
house, which was near, that they might sing 
some duets, of which the music was not to 
be found in Mrs. Rushton’s house. 

Sophy’s eyes beamed again when she had 
got the girl all to herself in her own draw- 
ing-room. She exulted in anticipation over 
the punishment she was about to inflict. 

Some duets were sung: Minnie played the 
piano, Sophy bending over her. 

“What a pretty little hand!” Miss Kendall 
said, suddenly stopping her song, and tak- 
ing Minnie’s fingers caressingly in her own. 
“What a dear little pretty hand! J think 
the brown color quite becoming—and it 
isn’t so brown now.” 

“Tsn’t it?” asked Minnie, simply, turning 
half round to look up at her companion. 
“ But it seems dreadful, next to your beauti- 
ful white skin. I do wish my hands were 
not brown; but I can’t help them.” 

“Oh, but they are hardly brown at all 
now. I don’t think they ever could have 
been so very brown—and I think the name 
was quite ridiculous.” 

“What name ?* 

“Well, that silly name. Why, my dear, 
when first I heard of you—I mean before I 
saw you—I expected to see a girl with hands 
the color of old Chloe’s, the mulatto nurse. 
I declare I hate that fashion of giving nick- 
names. I never could see any fun in it.” 

Minola’s blood ran hot, and her lips trem- 
bled. 

“What name, Miss Kendall? Idon’t know 
what you are speaking of.” 

“Why, Little Brown Fist.” 

“Little Brown Fist! What does 
mean ?” 

“Oh, that ridiculous name that he 
you—that they always called you.” 


that 


gave 
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“That he gave me—that they always call- | down stairs, avoiding every sound, a poor, 


ed me? Did he give me a nickname—did 
they call me that?” 
“Why, didn’t you really know? I thought 


you knew. I suppose I oughtn’t to have said | 


any thing about it, but I didu’t know there 
was any secret; I didn’t suppose there was 
any harm. 
tle Brown Fist to every one. 
was quite a pet name, and that you knew 
it; but, of course, if they didn’t wish you to 
hear it—” 
“Oh, my God!” 


“What a pity I should ever have said a| 


word about it! I’m sure I wouldn’t if I 
had only known. But it’s nothing, and you 
needn’t be offended in the least. They nev- 
er meant any harm, you may be sure. It’s 
only his pleasant way, he iz so ridiculous, 
and he laughs so at things; but he wouldn’t 
hurt any body’s feelings for the world.” 
Little Brown Fist left the house a few 
minutes after. Her head was throbbing; 
the firm earth seemed to shake under her 
feet; the fields and the river rocked and 
floated before her tear-burdened eyes as she 
went her sad way. All her happy, bright 
little world was shattered. The friends 
whom she loved were no more. Ah! they 
had never been. She had never had any 
friends, in her sense; she had had patrons, 
indeed, who pitied her desolate condition, 
and fed and protected her. But they made 
her a langhing-stock ; they were merry over 
her defects; they jested about her to all their 
acquaintances. To them she was only a 
poor little thing whom it was charity to 
shelter, but whom they could not help ridi- 
culing when they talked among themselves. 
Minola’s first. emotion was one of mere re- 
sentment; but as she walked home—no, not 


home: she had no longer any home—as she | 


walked to Mrs. Rushton’s house, the anger 
melted away into sorrow. She had lost all 
her friends—the one she loved—every thing. 

When she got to Mrs. Rushton’s house she 
hurried up stairs, pale and shivering, not 
speaking to any one. She did not meet 
Emilia, and Percie had not yet returned. 
She hurried to her bedroom, locked herself 





in, and took off every article of clothing she | 


had received from the kindness of her patron- 
ess. She put on the old clothes, which she 
had always kept, as if she had expected 
some such day as this—the worn little 
shoes, the thin and frayed shawl which had 
wrapped her when she lay on the deck of 


the steamer, all the poor, shabby garments. | 


The few dollars which she had when her sis- 
ter sent her out upon her lonely voyage were 
still hers, and with these she would begin 
the world. She scribbled on a eard a few 
wild words of farewell and blessing, her 


tears falling fast all the time, and in one un- | 


controllable burst of resentment she signed 
herself “ Little Brown Fist.” Then she stole 


Why, they always call you Lit- | 
I thought it | 


| sad Cinderella in her shabby clothes and her 


disenchantment, and she passed out at the 
door, ont at the gate, and was gone. And 
not long after she had left the place in the 
| deepening shadows of the evening, Percival 
| Weldon came back from his wandering in 


| the woods and his self-communion a resolute 
and joyous man. He had looked into his 
own heart, taken counsel of his love and his 
manhood, had satisfied himself that without 
| Minola Reina he never could be happy, and 
| he hastened back to tell her at once that he 
loved her, and to ask her to be his wife. 
There was consternation in the house when 
it was found that she had gone. The mean- 
| ing of her sudden flight was only too clear. 
| The discovery of the unlucky nickname had 
| led her to think that she had been sheltered 
merely in pity and contempt, and she had 
| gone in bitterness and anger. Emilia and 
her brother had little difficulty in finding 
| out who had put the thought into the girl’s 
| mind, or in understanding the motives which 
| prompted the disclosure. But they cared lit- 
tle for that at the time; they thought only 
| of recovering Little Brown Fist, and vindi- 
cating themselves, and making her happy. 
She had not gone by the railway from the 
| neighboring town: that fact was easily made 
|ecertain. Nor had she gone to any of the 
| friends whom, through Mrs. Rushton, she had 
; come to know. The probability was that 
| she would have toiled along to some distant 
| way-station on the line, in the hope of there- 
| by evading discovery, and taken the cars 
| there. 
| “We can’t telegraph along the line,” said 
| Percival, ruefully; “it would make people 
| talk of her as if she were a fugitive from 
| justice.” 
“We must avoid making any talk abont 
| her here, if we can,” his sister added. “I 
| hate the way in which scandal goes on here. 
| She will come back—she must ; and we must 


| save her from the tongues of these people.” 
| Percie mounted his horse and rode some 
| miles along the road leading northward, for 
| he assumed that she would direct her jour- 
ney toward New York. His quest was in 
vain. He came back at night terribly dis- 
pirited and distressed. One fear lurked in 
| the breasts of himself and his sister which 
| they did not dare to confess to each other— 
'the fear that the impetuous Cuban girl 
| might have buried her disappointment and 
| resentment in the waters of the river. 


| There was nothing to be done next day 
| but quietly to renew the search. It proved 
'in vain. Then Percival resolved to go at 
| once to New York and hunt up there the dis- 
| tant relative whom Minola had intended at 
| first to visit. 
He left by a night train. He did not take 
|a sleeping car, having little inclination for 
sleep. Seated in one of the ordinary pas- 
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senger cars, he passed a miserable night of 
it. His heart was torn by a feeling of re- 
morse and shame almost as strong as his 
love; for he told himself that had he read 
his own heart more promptly, and followed 


its impulse more boldly, the girl whom he | 


had lost would still be in the home which 
now seemed so sad without her. Every 
hour that had passed since her flight only 
proved more and more how dear she was to 
him, how valueless life would seem if she 
were gone forever. 

Night dragged away somehow, and the 
chilly dawn began to show itself in the sky. 
Percival was worn out with the exertions 
and excitement of the previous day and the 
two nights, and leaning back in the seat, he 
fell into a broken and nervous kind of sleep. 
Through his dreams one figure flitted—that 
of Minola Reina. He saw her now on the 
deck of the steamer, wrapped in her thin 
shawl, which the tiny brown hand held to- 
gether, and now smiling at him from among 
her flowers, as when last he saw her. Some- 
times she sat beside him, and he prayed to 
her for pardon, and told her how he loved 
her; and once he saw her lying a corpse on 
a river-bank. He started with a half ery, 
and the train at the same moment slackened 
speed at a station. Percie thought he must 
have been sleeping for hours ; in reality his 
eyes had hardly been closed for ten minutes. 
The train stopped. He looked out into the 
livid dawn. One or two persons were get- 
ting out. A little hurrying figure came 
across the platform, hastening, though with 
feeble and almost exhausted steps, toward 
the train, which was already moving off; 
and Percie sprang up with a shout, ran to 
the door of the car, leaped off, caught the 
figure in his arms, and exclaimed, in the 
wild excitement of his joy: 

“Oh, Little Brown Fist! You dear little 
darling! how could you leave me, you cruel 
little creature ?” 

The train was gone, and the cruel little 
creature had fainted in his arms. He car- 
ried her into the’ miserable room 
shanty which served for a station, and when 
she revived enough to listen to him he pour- 


ed out explanation and love enough to have | 
satisfied a far less tender and warm heart | 


than hers. Poor Little Brown Fist sobbed 
again and again with a tremulous joy. She 
was weak with gladness now as well as with 
fatigue. She had walked almost incessantly 
for nearly two days. As Percie had sus- 
pected from the first, she made for a distant 


station on the railway to Acquia Creek and 


the North, and she reached almost at ran- 
dom the place where, summoning up all her 
remaining strength, she hurried for 
train, and found herself suddenly caught in 
the arms of her lover. 

The neighbors never could understand 
the infatuation which impelled a man of 


of the | 


the 


|family like Percival Weldon to marry that 
poor little Cuban girl. Even more wonder- 
|ful seemed the cordial manner in which 
| proud Emilia Rushton accepted her sister-in- 
\law. Sophy Kendall was especially dis- 
jgusted. But Percival did not care in the 
| least now what people said on the subject; 
and Miss Kendall soon afterward found a 
husband, and ceased to think of the Wel- 
}dons. The only other remark to be made is 
| that when Percie and his wife are especial- 
|ly happy he often calls her “ Little Brown 
Fist,” and she is not offended any more. 


INVENTORS AND INVENTIONS. 
AX] OTHING is more remarkable than that 
4 men should have remained so long 
without the arts, except that they should 
have invented them at all. That a naked 
savage placed upon the earth should cover 
himself with fleeces, build comfortable 
homes, become a merchant, manufacturer, 
author, artist, read the stars and weigh the 
sun, seems miraculous even to himself; yet 
when he surveys the slow steps of progréss, 
he wonders that he could so long have re- 
mained barbarous. The annals of invention 
are the most satisfactory portions of history ; 
the lives of eminent inventors might be read 
without a pang of self-reproach, were they 
not so often clouded by obscurity and lost 
in neglect; had we not so often forgot- 
ten our benefactors, or condemned our true 
heroes to misfortune or contempt. It is 
possible that future generations will be 
wiser, and the names of Fulton, Morse, and 
Franklin be celebrated when those of profli- 
gate kings or selfish statesmen are no lon- 
ger regarded. 

The ancients seem to have been more 
grateful than the moderns; their great in- 
ventors were usually converted into gods. 
Osiris, who taught Egypt the use of the 
plow, the art of farming, was worshiped 
by dusky multitudes in the stately temples 
|of Thebes and Memphis, Isis, his wife, dis- 
covered wheat and barley, and was very 
properly adored with her husband. Her 
| priests abstained from wine and all animal 
food ; her festival was celebrated by a gen- 
eral illumination along the sluggish Nile ; 
and the venerable pair of agriculturists 
| were held in perpetual esteem by countless 
| generations of Egyptian farmers. In Greece 
| the most discreet of virgins, Pallas Athena, 
taught savage Athens the masculine art of 
breaking horses, and all the sciences. Her- 
cules, mightiest of reformers, went over the 
world building roads and cleaning Augean 
stables. Bacchus, of less creditable renown, 
invented wine, and can scarcely be consider- 
|}ed areformer. Romulus softened the horrors 
|of warfare, and inculcated upon his savage 
people a more than chivalric respect for the 
gentler sex. The legendary Numa breathes 
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out a perpetual lesson of charity, benevo-| was added to the metallic family ; and not 
lence, and peace. Aristotle celebrates the | far off from the period of the discovery of a 
skill of a renowned baker of Athens. Athe-| new world, the chemists were about to enter 
nieus gives us a varied list of inventors and | upon fresh fields of science, scarcely less 
inventions. But the origin of most of the | boundless or inviting. A second metal, bis- 
arts is lost in obscurity. History, at its | muth, came in almost with the Reformation. 
authentic dawn, finds men spinning and | Zinc, perhaps the most important of the new 
weaving, carving rude blocks of stone into | family, may have preceded the others; it 
massive figures, melting the metals, and | was certainly described long before. It is, 
tilling the soil. When Moses fled from| indeed, quite curious to notice how the 
Egypt he must have passed beneath the| bright metal had been constantly forcing 
shadow of Karnak and amidst the magnif- | itself upon the attention of careful observers, 
icence of Thebes. The fleet of Necho per-| and had yet been wholly overlooked; had 
haps circumnavigated a continent. been used by the ancients, in the form of an 
earth, to color copper into brass, and give it 
THI: SEVEN METALS. a shining surface like gold; was seen drop- 
In the discovery of the metals men first | ping from the furnaces of the Middle Ages, or 
asserted their mastery over nature ; yet the | melted in rich flakes from their walls. Two 
discovery is still progressing. Be fore the | magicians, or philosophers, at last detected 
fifteenth century only seven were positively | the error of ages, and Albertus Magnus and 
known. They were each held sacred, among | Paracelsus probably both discovered that 
the ancients, to some ruling deity. Gold, in-| zine was as indestructible and as free from 
destructible, malleable, the richest in color- | foreign substances as gold. It seemed a pure 
ing, the most precious of decorations, was element. Paracelsus, who was fond of pene- 
consecrated to Jupiter, or the sun, and had | trating to the source of things, admits that 
already assumed the supremacy which it has | he could not tell how the bright metal grew; 
never lost. It was coined into the heavy | nor in the height of their magic renown was 
darics of Persia and the aureus of imperial | it ever foreseen that the rare substance the 
Rome. It was used to gild temples and | sorcerers had discovered would one day shed 
statues, was wrought into rich jewelry, and | knowledge, in tongues of fire, from London 
woven in delicate threads that enlivened the | to J: upan. Two centuries followed during 
flowered stuffs of Babylon. Gold mines| which no new metallic substance was dis- 
and gold-bearing streams were found in| covered. Paracelsus found no successor ; 
Arabia, Syria, Greece, Italy, or Spain, and | Albertus, almost the first man of science in 
the pursuit of the precious metal was car- | Europe, was remembered only as a sorcerer. 
ried on with various success by countless | It was not until 1733 that the vast field of 
throngs of miners. The richest mines, at | metallic discovery began to open upon man. 
least in later ages, were those of Spain, and | Two valuable and well-known metals, plati- 
the enormous productiveness of the Spanish | num and nickel, among several others, first 
soil was slowly exhausted by the successive | appear about the middle of the eighteenth 
labors of the Carthaginians and the Romans. | century. The number of the metals now 
So successful was their industry that but | | rapidly enlarged; galvanism lent its aid to 
little gold or silver can now be found in a| | dissolve the hardest earths, and at length, 
territory where the precious metals once lay | in the opening of the nineteenth century, a 
scattered in boundless profusion on the sur- cluster of brilliant discoveries aroused the 
face of the earth. curiosity of science. Each eminent philoso- 
Silver ranked next to gold, and was/ pher seemed to produce new metals. Ber- 
named from the soft light of the moon. The | zelius discovered three; Davy, the Para- 
richest silver mines were those of Spain. It | celsus of his age, is the scientific parent of 
"as wrought into cups, vases, lamps ; adorn- | five—potassium, sodium, barium, strontium, 
ed the helmets and shields of warriors; and calcium. The numbers advanced, until al- 
formed the costly mirrors with which the | ready more than fifty metals, of various im- 
toman ladies shocked the austerity of Lac- | portance, have been given to the arts. The 
tantius or Jerome. The beautiful silv er | new experiments in light have added ex- 
coins of the Greek and Roman cities fill | sium and rubidium, and no limit can now be 
modern collections. Five other metals—| fixed for the metallic family, which for so 
iron, copper, mercury, lead, and tin—were | many ages embraced only seven members, 
employed by the ancients for various pur- | the emblems of the ruling gods. 
poses ; thgy made steel by a rude process, 
and brass without discovering zinc. THE WINDS, VANES, AND WEATHER-COCKS. 
For many ages no addition was made to| Among the graceful ruins of Athens arises 
the sacred seven. Three thousand years | an octagonal tower of marble, adorned with 
passed away before it was suspected that | emblematical representations of the winds: 
the number could be increased—a memo-| Boreas lifts up his sea-shell, threatening 
rable example of the slowness of human ap-| storms and shipwreck to the mariner; or 
prehension. At length, in 1490, antimony | gentle Zephyr comes laughing onward to his 
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favorite land, his lap filled with April flow- 
ers. The names of the winds were carved be- 
neath. On the top of the column was a 
Triton with an extended wand, indicating 
the approach of Auster or Favonius. The 
beautiful tower was also a sun-dial and a 
water-clock ; the pipe may yet be traced by 
which the fountain, Clepsydra, was led in to 
play upon its simple mechanism ; and thus 
the Tower of the Winds served to regulate 


the fleets of the Pireus, the business of the | 


market, and the rites of the temple. It was 
erected late in the annals of Greece ; yet it 
was probably looked upon as almost a work 
of magic, one of the wonders of science. The 
superstitious saw in it an impious attempt 
to assume the privileges of the deities, and 
the curious were confounded by its myste- 
rious aceuracy. What a triumph of the 
human powers to divide time, or foretell the 
winds! When a bronze column was after- 
ward erected at Constantinople for a simi- 
lar purpose, adorned with the emblems of 
the seasons, it became an object of myste- 
rious dread to degenerate Greeks and bar- 
barous Latins. 

The towers of the winds mark a rapid ad- 
vance. In the early ages, we are told, men 
had no names for the winds; they blew 
where they listed. In Homer’s period only 
four seem to have been distinguished, and 
.Zolus, the master of the volcanic isles, is 
said to have first taught the mariner to 
name them. The number was soon increased 
to eight or twelve. The points of the com- 
pass, in the Roman period, were twenty- 
four; in Charlemagne’s time thirty-two 
seem to have been known; 
method. of naming..them employed by the 
moderns was already in use: the four car- 
dinal points were varied by additions. 

Except the tower at Athens, but one or 
two public vanes are indicated among the 
ancients; the invention slumbered during 
the Middle Ages, but when men began once 
more to reflect, it was again revived. Per- 
haps as early as the ninth century the vane 
began to be placed on churches. It was 
usually in the form of a cock, the emblem of 
the sleepless vigilance of the clergy, and an 
allusion to the call of Peter to repentance. 
But so important and so dignified seemed 
the invention that in France no person of a 
low rank was allowed to place a vane upon 
his house. It was confined to the knightly 
order, and at one period only he who had 
first mounted the walls in’the storming of a 
town was afforded the high privilege. The 
vane was usually painted with the arms of 
the noble, and glittered from the castle, an 
emblem of the dominion of a caste. When 
the Norman fleet, in the eleventh century, 
sailed to England, it was noticed as a trait 
of its magnificence that the figures of birds, 


turning with the winds, were placed on the | 


tops of the masts. On the tapestries of Ba- 


at least the | 


yeux ships are seen adorned with a similar 
decoration. In our own day the vane glit- 
ters over school-houses and churches, and 
the cock of St. Peter, or the knightly em- 
blazonment, has been transformed into a 
simpler appliance. The direction of the 


winds is often indicated on a dial; their 
force is measured by the anemometer. 


STREET LIGHTS. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. one of the most 
Inagnificent spectacles was supposed to be 
the general lighting of the streets of Paris. 
The world was invited to witness the novel 
scene. It was believed to be the highest 
achievement of modern civilization; neither 
the Greeks nor the Romans seem to have 
thought of the wonderful invention. Yet the 
lights of the great city consisted only of dim 
lanterns and torches dispersed at distant in- 
tervals, and compared with the bright glare 
of modern gas, would have seemed only a 
dusky gloom. Whether the Greeks and Ro- 
mans lighted their cities at night is still in 
doubt. It is probable that Rome, except in 
the rare instances of festive illuminationg, 
was left in darkness. Its people, when they 
went out at night, carried lanterns or torch- 
es, or else wandered, in moonless nights, ex- 
posed to robbers and stumbling over ob- 
stacles. Antioch, in the fourth century the 
splendid capital of the East, seems to have 
set the example of suspending lamps through 
its principal streets or around its public 
buildings. Constantine ordered Constanti- 
nople to be illuminated on every Easter-eve 
with lamps and wax-candles. All Egypt was 
lighted up with tapers iloating on vessels of 
oil at the feast of Isis; and Rome received 
Cicero, after the flight of Catiline, with a dis- 
play of lanterns and torches. Yet the prac- 
tice of lighting up a whole city at night 
seems, in fact, a modern invention. 

Paris and London dispute the priority of 
the useful custom. At the opening of the 
sixteenth century, when the streets of Paris 
were often infested with robbers and incen- 
diaries, the inhabitants were ordered to keep 
lights burning, after nine in the evening, be- 
fore the windows of their houses; in 1558 
vases filled with pitch and other combus- 
tible matter were kept blazing at distant 
intervals through the streets. A short time 
afterward lanterns were provided at the pub- 
lic cost. They were at first only employed 
during the winter months, but were soon 
kept constantly burning. Reverberating 
lamps were next invented, and were usually 
surrounded by throngs of curious Parisians. 
In 1777 the road between Paris and Ver- 
sailles, for nearly nine miles in length, was 
lighted; and in the present century the 
French metropolis has steadily improved its 
street lamps, until the introduction of gas 
made the streets of Paris as brilliant by 
night as by day. Its light was never quench- 
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ed until, in its recent humiliation, its glit- 
tering boulevards and sparkling parks were 
hidden in unwonted gloom. 

London claims to have lighted its streets 
with lanterns as early as 1414, but the tra- 
dition seems doubtful. About 1668 the citi- 
zeus were ordered to place a lamp in front 
of their houses every night during the win- 
ter, but as late as 1736 the rule was im- 
perfectly obeyed: robbers filled its narrow 
streets, and life and property were never 
secure in the darkness. Glass lamps were 
next introduced at the public expense; their 
number was rapidly increased, and toward 
the close of the last century the citizens of 
London were accustomed to boast of their 
magnificent system of street lights, which 
far surpassed that of Paris. The roads run- 
ning from the city for seven or eight miles 
were lined with crystal lamps. At the cross- 
ing of several of them the effect was thought 
magnificent ; and what would now be a dim 
and dismal array of smoking lights seemed 
then one of the wonders of the time. Novel- 
ists and poets celebrated the nightly illumi- 
gation of the overgrown capital. Vienna, 
Berlin, and the other European cities follow- 
ed the example of Paris or London, and New 
York and Philadelphia early adopted the cus- 
tom. Rome alone, still clinging to the us- 
ages of the Middle Ages, refused to light its 
streets: the popes steadily opposed the he- 
retical invention, and preferred darkness to 
light. 

At length came a wonderful advance. For 
three centuries civilization had valued itself 





upon the horrors of the papal city. The boast 
of Paris under Louis XIV. has now, at least, 
been realized, and the moderns have added a 
lasting splendor to their cities, of which Per- 
icles or Augustus had no conception. 


WINE AND ITS ADULTERATION. 


A German poet, crowned with laurels, de- 
tected, about the period when Columbus was 
preparing to set sail from Palos, a most hor- 
rible invention: he found that his beloved 
wine had been so dealt with as to be convert- 
ed from a source of joy and poetic mirth into a 
rank poison. No pure juice of the grape could 
be found in allGermany; not Horace nor Ana- 
creon could have sung under the inspiration 
of that treacherous compound which pro- 
daced only gripes and pains, and which had 
been made the destroyer rather than the ben- 
efactor of the human race. The poet poured 
forth his indignation in no measured strains. 
It was a monk, he cried, that had invented the 
noxious art; he had well merited the pains 
of eternal condemnation. If those who de- 
based the coin of the realm were punished 
capitally, how much more did they deserve 
death who spread disease and woe; who in- 
flamed, corroded, dried up, and withered the 
sources of life; who were the foes of every 
household, the poisoners of men, women, 
children? ‘You ought, most prudent fa- 
thers,” he cried to the magistrates of Nu- 
|remberg, “to throw the vile liquor into 
| your river, and east the sellers and manu- 
facturers alive into the flames.” 

It was estimated, in the last century, that 





upon its lamps or lanterns; it was now to | the lead used in adulterating wine had been 


shine in novel brilliancy. 


The Chinese, who | more fatal to human life than that cast into 


seem to have originated without perfecting | bullets; that litharge was the source of a 


most modern inventions, had long been ac- 
customed to sink tubes into beds of coal, and | 


| large part of the woes of man. 
The Greeks and Romans poisoned them- 


carry its natural gas into their houses, and | selves without being conscious of it; and it 


even their streets, for the purposes of illu-. 
mination. They even used it for manufac- 
tures and cooking. But they had never dis- 
covered the art of making gas. In 1792 Mr. 
William Murdoch first used gas for light- 
ing his offices and house in Redruth, Corn- 
wall. The Birmingham manufacturers at 
once adopted the invention. The unparal- | 
leled splendor of the light attracted public 
attention. The peace of 1802, transitory as 
a sudden illumination, was celebrated by the 
lighting of the factory of Watts and Boulton, 
at Birmingham, with a flame that seemed to 
rival the brightness of the stars. The in- 
vention spread over the world. London, 
ashamed of its once boasted array of end- 
less lamps, now glittered with hundreds of 
miles of gas-lights. Paris again called the 
whole world to witness its tasteful illumi- 
nation. The cities of the New World lighted 
up every corner of their busy streets. Even 
Rome yielded to the useful invention; the 
anathemas of Gregory were disregarded, and 
heretical gas companies began to throw light 


| 


! 





; and other countries against its use. 


| of sloes, catechu, Brazil-wood, and oak bark ; 





is probable that the ripe Falernian of Hor- 
ace and Mecenas was prepared in leaden ves- 
sels. Lead was found to sweeten or soften 
the taste of wine; and from the fifteenth 
century severe laws were passed in Germany 
Wine- 
merchants who used litharge were punished 
with death; Ehrni, a noted manufacturer, 


| was beheaded; but the practice has never 


been perfectly suppressed. Sulphur, lime, 
bismuth, and various other substances are 
used to improve the flavor of wine ; nor is it 
possible for the most delicate taste to discov- 
er the ingenious inventions and additions of 
skillful adulterants. 

In England wines are manufactured with- 
out stint, and its vintages are probably more 
abundant than those of the more genial 
climes. An extensive literature of adultera- 
tion exists, and books are published giving 
recipes for the composition of almost every 
kind of beverage. Cider is converted into 
port-wine of the rarest flavor with the aid 
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Madeira flows profusely from unfailing casks; 
and native Champagne is tempered with tar- 
taric acid. Yet it is scarcely probable that 
the fertile genius of the Briton has surpassed 
in deleterious compounds his transatlantic 
descendants; and we can only invoke for 
all adulterants that condign punishment to 
which the German poet consigned the too- 
inventive monk. 


LIBRARIES. 

Heinsius, librarian at Leyden, was almost a 
prisoner among his books. Never was there 
a happier one. “I no sooner,” he writes, 
“come into the library than I bolt the door 
behind me, excluding all evil passions, whose 
nurse is ignorance or idleness, and take my 
seat among so many eminent minds with so 
lofty a spirit and such sweet content that, as 
if from the very lap of eternity, I pity the 
idle, the rich, and the great who have nevy- 
er known such happiness.” Study and books 
Burton recommends as a proper cure for idle- 
ness and want of spirits; and but for the 
new Democritus we might have lost “Tl Pen- 
seroso” and many a Rambler. “To be at leis- 
ure without books,” said Seneca, “is to be 
buried alive.” “I seek in reading books,” 
said Montaigne, “to please myself by an ir- 
reproachable diversion, to learn how to live 
and die well.” “The library,” says Carlyle, 
“is the true university.” 

That books are the most practical of all 
inventions is being slowly discovered, and li- 
braries are found to be more useful to towns, 
villages, or nations than fine buildings and 
costly decorations. Yet books were written 
and libraries collected long before history 
begins. The Chinese, Hindoos, Egyptians, 
gathered their records and multiplied their 
writings. Each of the chief religions of the 
world is founded upon a book, and has been 
enlarged and corrupted by the toil of tran- 
scribers, commentators, and critics through 
countless generations. The Greeks formed 
the earliest libraries of Europe; the Romans 
imitated them. The porticoes of Rome, filled 
with rare collections, were open to the pub- 
lic; alibrary of a thousand volumes has been 
discovered at Herculaneum; the treasures 
of Athens and Alexandria were gathered only 
to be dissipated. At length, when the classic 
period ceased, books were almost wholly lost, 
and a library of the thirteenth century con- 
sisted of only a few rolls of manuscript chain- 
ed to the walls of a monastic cell. 

The story of the Royal Library of Paris 
may illustrate how little the world of letters 
owes to kings and princes ; how the wealth 
of the nation was squandered in profligate 
amusements and useless wars, while the peo- 
ple were left to mental as well as physical 
destitution. There was but one Alfred in 
English history ; there is none in the sad an- 
nals of France. John, the most unlucky of 
French kings, had gathered in captivity and 


| rope. 
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exile a library of twenty books; his son, 
Charles V., the Wise (1364), increased the 
collection to nine hundred. His catalogue 
still exists, and some of his books are still to 
be seen in the modern library, five centuries 
after they were first placed on its inventory. 
But fifty years later the number was dimin- 
ished to eight hundred and fifty, many books 
having been lost or stolen in the civil wars. 
When the English conquered France under 
Henry V., after Agincourt, so barbarous were 
they that they plundered or destroyed the 
little library. A few books were still pre- 
served, and Louis XI. and Francis L in- 
creased the number. Francis collected man- 
uscripts, and issued an edict that of every 
work published within his realm one copy 
should be deposited in the Royal Library. 
Colbert and Louis XIV. spared small sums 
from the waste of wars and fétes to add to 
the collection; and on two days of every 
week the library was opened to the public. 
Through the eighteenth century its treasures 
increased, until, in the Revolution, Henriot, a 
vigorous anarchist, proposed to destroy the 
whole, and blet learning from existence. 
The library escaped, however; and when 
the imperial robber Napoleon took posses- 
sion of France and Europe, he plundered the 
chief Continental collections, and poured 
their treasures into the Bibliothéque Impéri- 
ale. It was an inexpensive method of in- 
creasing the “ glories” of the empire. 

Van Praet, the most enthusiastic, the least 
scrupulous of librarians, had been connected 
with the Bibliothéque since 1784, had es- 
saped the guillotine during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, and presided over the great collection, 
through the fall of dynasties, until his death, 
in 1838. At the Restoration Europe re- 
claimed its books; the French library was 
stripped of much of its ill-gotten riches; but 
it is told with innocent applause, by Van 
Praet’s French biographer, that by his “ pi- 
ous frauds” he concealed the finest of the 
stolen volumes behind inferior ones on his 
shelves, and that thus the intrusive stran- 
gers carried back with them only a small 
part of their property—mutilated books and 
worthless engravings. 

By such means has the French ‘library 


'grown to be probably the largest in Eu- 


It is supposed to number one million 
volumes. Yet it still wants a convenient 
catalogue, and is singularly deficient in for- 
eign literature. The late emperor gave only 
a small sum annually to the Bibliothéque Im- 
périale, and M. About suggests that nearly 
ten times as much was spent on the impe- 
rial stables. 

Libraries in our own country are rapidly 
increasing by the generosity of the wealthy 
and the intelligence of the public. It wouid, 
no doubt, be a remunerative outlay for every 
town and every city to provide a free libra- 
ry for the people, embracing all the standard 
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authors of our own and foreign countties ; 
and publishers might provide uniform edi- 
tions of good writers, suitable to the wants 
of every community. In this way knowl- 
edge would be diffused from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific; no one would be left without 
the means of self-improvement, or of learn- 
ing, in the university of books, the duties of 
the citizen or the pleasures of mental culture. 


APOTHECARIES. 

Of the brilliant shops of the modern city 
the apothecary’s is usually the most splen- 
did: 
of salts and essences; a lavish expense is 
wasted in preparing a chamber that seems 
borrowed from a fairy palace. The apothe- 
cary surrounds himself with 
gilding, with mirrors and colored glass, and 
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aoed condition. Coral was a cure for many 
ills; the emerald was equally effective. But 
the ‘loadstone, Cabeus, the Jesuit, tells us, if 
taken inwardly, like viper’s wine, will re- 
store one to his youth. 


CHINESE INVENTIONS. 


One of the popular books of travel in the 
ninth century was Eben Wahab’s account of 


| China and the East ; it was read, perhaps, by 
| the languid emirs of Cordova, and soothed 


a flood of light falls on the gay array | 
| a faint rumor of China. 


varving and | 


revels in a magnificence that might have | 


satisfied a Louis XIV. 
the Arab physicians first invented the pre- 
scription, and thus gave rise to the necessity 
of providing a particular place for the sale 
of drugs. From Cordova and Granada the 
practice passed into Italy. The medical 


It is supposed that | 
| ple. 


the monotony of the harems of Bagdad. It 
is our first distinct introduction to our busy 
neighbors on the Seric Sea. Rome knew only 
Pliny indicates the 
contempt with which the Chinese mere hants 
turned in aversion from the Western barba- 
rians. 

Eben Wahab, about the year 851, penetra- 
ted to the court of the Chinese emperor, and 
describes the inventions of a wonderful peo- 
Immense cities, governed with singu- 
lar equity, built of slight but graceful ma- 


| terials, filled with an active population clad 


|in thick robes of silk, opened their marvels 


schools of Naples or Salerno brought into! 


use the prescriptions of Avicenna and the 


ancients, and most of the materials of medi- | 


cine came from Arabia and the distant East. 


| his native land. 


A formidable list of dangerous compounds | 


was soon provided, and it was found neces- 


sary to enact stringent laws regulating their | 


sale, 


dens were prepared for raising the necessary 


plants and herbs; laboratories, furnaces, and | 


the means of distillation were added ; 


royal | 


|ing onward the children of Israel ; 


In many cities the apothecaries’ shops | 
were established at the public expense ; gar- | 


| 


and noble women sometimes presided over | 
the preparation of drugs, and the court apoth- | 


ecary was held in high esteem. 
wick a princess maintained a drug shop at | 


In Bruns- | 


to the inquisitive Arab. In the imperial 
palace he was shown a series of historical 
pictures that proved that the Chinese were 
already familiar with the eminent names of 
There were Noah sitting 
upon his ark, and Moses, with his rod, lead- 
the Sa- 
viour, upon an ass, surrounded by his apos- 
tles; and Mohammed, riding upon a camel, 
followed by his faithful company, clad in 
the Arab dress, with leathern girdles around 
their loins. The pious Arab wept as he 
knew his lord and prophet. “Why do you 
weep?” said the emperor. ‘It is my lord 
and my cousin,” said the lonely stranger, 
touched by the memories of his home. The 
emperor gave him large presents, mi 1intain- 


her court for the benefit of the poor, and | led him liberally while he staid in China, per- 


| native land to describe the magnificence of 
_ Yet the apothecary was not without his | 


with Christian compassion gave away medi- 
cines and distilled waters to strangers as 
well as her own people. 


defamers. Lemnus asserted that the early 
English lived longest when no physic was 
used in the island. 


} 
| 


mitted him to travel from city to city at the 
public cost, and returned him safely to his 


the king of men. 
There were two hundred great cities, he 
relates, in China; each city had four gates ; 


Montaigne suggests that | | the hours of the day were sounded by five 


his father and grandfather reached a peace- | trumpets at-every gate; they had clocks 


ful old age because they avoided drugs. 
Cardan thought there was much “ eozening” 
among doctors, but Burton defends medi- 
cine as a noble and divine science. 
the fifteenth century druggists’ shops spread 


much defamation to unprecedented splen- 
dor. It is not likely that those of Bagdad 


From | 


moved by weights, and also dials; ; their 
money was a small copper piece, which they 
coined in immense numbers; gold, silver, 
pearls, and precious stones abounded. They 


|moulded from a rare earth beautiful cups 
rapidly over Europe, and have risen through | 


or Cordova could have vied with their mod- 


ern rivals. 


Among the early materials of medicine, | it bitter. 


and vases almost as transparent as glass; 
they poured hot water upon a certain herb 
called teha, and drank the infusion as freely 
as other nations drink water or wine. The 


| Arab tasted the tea, and seems to have found 


Every Chinese, he notices, wheth- 


precious stones and jewels held a high place. | er rich or poor, learned to read and write ; 
A topaz, if hung about the neck, was sup-| free schools were established in every vil- 


posed “to 


heart 


resist sorrow and recreate the | lage, and the teachers supported at the pub- 
The onyx kept the whole body in a| | lie charge. No land-tax was imposed in 
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China; the revenues came from a poll-tax, 
and duties upon salt and tea. The poor of 
every city were supplied with medicine with- 
out charge; whoever passed his eightieth 
year received a liberal pension in acknowl- 
edgment of his services to the state. 

Justice was administered with careful 
scrutiny, and commercial honor was main- 
tained with unusual severity. The bank- 
rupt was thrown into prison, his property 
divided among his creditors. If he was 
found to have concealed any thing, he was 
put to death; if innocent, he was set free, 
but was forbidden ever after to engage in 
trade. Only the wise, learned, and honest 
were selected as judges, and the chief justice 
of China was revered for his equity and his 
discretion. The Chinese artists were re- | 
nowned above those of all other lands; their 
painters exhibited their works at the gate 
of the imperial palace, inviting the public 
criticism. If no one could find any faults, 
they were purchased by the emperor, and 
the artists admitted to the national acad- | 
emy. At one of these exhibitions a painter | 
displayed a picture that drew general admi- 
ration. Upon a piece of silk was drawn a/| 
bird perched upon an ear of corn. The won- | 
derful aceuracy of the drawing was admitted ; | 
the artist was about to reap a rich reward, 
when, unluckily, a humpback critic declared 
that he had discovered a defect. He was | 


brought before the governor of the city, and | 


commanded to proceed with his criticism. | 
“The painter,” said the Chinese Ruskin, | 
“has drawn the ear of corn perfectly up- 
right, but every one knows that if a bird | 
had alighted upon it, it would bend.” The | 
objection was held to be just. The artist | 
was dismissed without his reward. 

Of the failings of the Chinese Eben Wahab | 
gives no pleasing picture, nor can they be | 
said to have attained any high moral ex-| 
cellence in the period of their chief pros- 
perity. Yet it was the boast of the Chinese | 
monarch that in no other country were the | 
people so obedient and contented, the laws | 
so carefully observed. Unhappily this pe-| 
riod of repose did not continue long. Soon | 
after the Arab traveler left the hospitable | 
court one of those fierce rebellions arose that 
have so often desolated the teeming land; 
myriads of people perished in the blazing | 
cities ; famines prevailed among the crowd- 
ed population, to which the severest dearths 
of Europe might seem insignificant ; justice | 
was forgotten among men; the earth was | 
covered with slaughter. 

Our next view of the domestic life of | 
China occurs four centuries later, when Mar- | 
co Polo paints, under its Tartar rulers, the | 
splendors of Pekin, and the rare inventions | 
of the Flowery Land. Time, with all its vi- 
cissitudes, had not checked the advance of 
the remarkable people; their foreign mas- 
ters scarcely strove to change the customs 


and laws of an immense empire; the cities 
were still thronged with an industrious pop- 
ulation; the wealth and prosperity of the 
rich provinces of Cathay astonished the Ve- 
netian observer, familiar alone with the nar- 
row limits and imperfect civilization of Eu- 
ropean states. Around him he saw broad 
highways, paved, and lined with houses of 
refreshment, penetrating from the capital to 
the distant borders of the realm; canals 
surpassing all the grandest schemes of 
Xerxes or of Cesar; palaces rich with gild- 
ing, painting, and silken hangings, embow- 
ered in gardens where the rare taste of the 
Chinese artists had blended the fairest trees, 
the brightest flowers, the richest fruits, in a 
soft and varied landscape; fleets of vessels 
crowding the wide rivers, and pursuing a 
commerce so vast and opulent as to throw 
into insignificance the rising trade of Venice 
and Genoa. The Chinese were still univers- 
ally clad in silk at a time when the most 
powerful sovereigns of Europe could scarce- 
ly purehase a silken robe. Their free schools 
opened a ready path to knowledge in every 
village, and every Chinese learned to read 
and write, while in Italy and France the 
people were sunk in hopeless ignorance. 
Printing, perhaps, had long been a familiar 
art; painting flourished in singular excel- 
lence; the homes of the wealthy Chinese 
were adorned with curious carving and del- 
icate sculptures on ivory and metals; tea 
was still the common beverage of millions; 
and the factories of porcelain produced del- 


|icate cups and vases that surpassed the 


rarest creations of Etruria or Greece. 

Of Quinsai, or the City of Heaven, the 
traveler brought to the Europeans such 
marvelous pictures as were long held too 
extravagant for belief. Its environs were a 
long succession of prosperous villages and 
richly cultivated fields. Its crowded popnu- 
lation lived in perfect harmony and indus- 
trious ease. Twelve thousand shops, laden 
with gems, spices, silks, or more useful ar- 
ticles, lined its broad and well-paved streets. 
Innumerable bridges of graceful architecture 
crossed the rivers and canals that bore away 
the impurities of the city to the sea. The 
wealthy tradesmen stood before their shops 
richly dressed, with their wives gleaming in 
jewels, leaving to their assistants the care 
of their productive trade; the streets were 
filled with chariots hastening to the pleas- 
ure-grounds of the environs; the markets 
abounded with fruits, meats, vegetables; the 
houses were built of costly materials, and 
adorned with rare ornaments and pictures 
of incalculable value. Neatness and good 
order marked the broad avennes of Quinsai. 
Its police was perfect; the poer were pro- 
vided for in hospitals; the idle were com- 
pelled to work ; justice was done to all; and 
universal labor produced general content. 
But most renowned of all the wonders of 
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the famous city, the fatal centre of its lux- 
ury, had been a palace of the Chinese king, 
seated amidst gardens ten miles in circuit. 
An endless range of terraces, roofed with gold 
or gilding, and supported by countless col- 
umns; a lavish display of pictures and carv- 
ing; a marble court; a series of lofty cham- 
bers; the lakes, the groves, the waste of la- 
bor, and the desecration of taste—had given 
to the Chinese palace a splendor unknown 
to barbaric Europe. Within its ample por- 
ticoes the king had been accustomed to en- 


and polished artisans and tradesmen of his 
capital ; for no feudal nobility disturbed the 
democratic equality of the Chinese, and the 
magnificent revels of the City of Heaven 


surpassed the wasteful luxury of Nero or | 


Caligula. 


ace, but the opulence and ease of Quinsai 


still remained. Labor still produced its ac- 


j undulating plain, 
tertain at once ten thousand of the wealthy | 


earth holes twelve or fourteen feet deep, of 
sufficient width and length, and cover them 
with reeds, branches of trees, and layers of 
turf and mud; a door opens to the south 
through a low wall; a few openings suftice 
for windows; a flight of steps leads from the 
surface of the earth to the pit below. In 4 
brief time the roof of the house is covered 
with grass and weeds, and the traveler over 
the steppe can seldom distinguish the homes 
of its inhabitants from the surface of the 
Yet these subterranean 
dwellings are often the abodes of comfort, 
and even of comparative affluence.  Safw 


| from the wild storm or parching heat that 


reigns above him, the modern troglodyte 
surrounds himself with barns or stables ex- 
savated, like his house, in the earth, tills 


| the ground with success, and fills his pits 
The Tartars had partly destroyed the pal- | 


with corn. His horses, cattle, dogs, and 
fowls find shelter in open or covered excava- 
tions. The interior of his house is singular- 


customed fruits; they were blighted only | ly neat, the ground is strewn with grass, the 


by an absence of moral culture. The wealthy 
laborers of the peaceful city had never learn- 
ed how to use wisely their honest gains. 
The inventions of the Chinese must have 
stimulated the emulation of the artisans of 
Europe. 
and then imitated. 
ing-blocks were, perhaps, the germs of a lib- 
eral art. Their clocks, moved by weights, 
must have been familiar to the Arabs. Their 
coal mines and coal fires are noticed by Marco 
Polo. Their free schools may have suggest- 
ed the idea of a general education. Their 
just and equal laws might well put to shame 
the rude legislators of France and England. 
They gave to Europe a beverage that was 
not intoxicating. 
their paved streets and magnificent markets ; 
their canals, gardens, and productive agri- 
culture ; their manufactures of silk and cot- 
ton ; their competitive examinations for pub- 
lic offices—a method which modern nations 





Their roads and bridges; | 





walls hung with fragrant herbs, benches 
are provided with handsome coverings, and 
beds and pillows are seldom wanting. Un- 
bounded hospitality prevails among the sub- 


terranean population, and the traveler finds 
Their porcelain was first imported | a bountiful table spread for him and a friend- 
Their paper and print- | ly welcome whenever he asks a lodging on 


the lonely plains. 

To burrow in the earth, however, requires 
some labor. It is probable that the earliest 
dwellings of man were natural caves. The 
ancient troglodytes lived in the rocky clefts 
along the Red Sea or the shores of the Dan- 
ube. Modern researches show that the first 
inhabitants of France and England found 
shelter in deep caves, hiding from the rage 
of savage beasts, and defending themselves 
with bows or spears. The lacustrine peo- 
ple, apparently more intelligent, built plat- 
forms on piles in the Swiss lakes, raised their 
huts in the midst of the waters, and thus es- 
caped the fury of the mammoths and ele- 


are slowly accepting with profit; the con- | phants that roamed through the forests of 


ferring of honors and official station upon | Europe. 


men of worth and intellectual culture alone— 
are but a few of those real benefits which so- 
ciety has borrowed, or might imitate, from 
the civilization of China. 

Thus nation instructs nation, and the ex- 
perience of every community becomes of use 
to mankind. 


HOUSES. 


On the southern steppes of Russia, where 
fierce storms sweep over the immense plains, 
and the heat of summer and the cold of win- 
ter reach an extraordinary intensity, where 
no forests break the force of the rigorous 


winds, and materials for building can scarce- | 


ly be found, the native inhabitants have oc- 
cupied for thousands of years one of the ear- 
liest forms of human dwellings. To escape 
the inclemency of the seasons they dig in the 








The Esquimaux finds happiness in 
his house of snow, or in rude piles of stones 
stuffed with moss. Some South American 
Indians build with the birds in the branch- 
es of tall trees. 

Among the Romans the earliest house 
seems to have been a single apartment, built 
perhaps of clay, with an opening in the wat- 
tled roof to admit the passage of smoke. 
When the nation advanced in knowledge 
this atrium, or open hall, was always pre- 
served: it was the usual place of meeting for 
the family. The impluvium—a basin to re- 
ceive the water that fell through the roof— 
became a necessary part of every dwelling, 
and was often adorned, in the later ages, 
with wasteful extravagance. From their sim- 
ple huts of clay the Romans came at length 
to build the most magnificent of human 
dwellings. Their costly marbles and deli- 





eate paintings, their immense halls and lofty 
palaces, their luxurious manners and moral 
decay, are contrasted by the satirists with 
the rigid virtue that prevailed in the thatch- 
ed dwellings of their ancestors. Roman ar- 
tisans, in the republican period, were accus- 
tomed to build tall houses upon the princi- 
ple of co-operation, each family owning a 
series of apartments; in the imperial, the in- 
dustrious were plundered, and their homes 
leveled, that a Nero or a Claudius might oc- 
cupy a palace as large as a city. 

The least convenient of residences seem to 
have been the castles of the Middle Ages. 
Seated upon some tall rock or frowning 
cliff, secure, at least, from the general an- 
archy that reigned below, the huge interior 
tower was surrounded by massive walls, 
was provided with narrow loop-holes for 
windows, was entered by a low door-way, 
and gave but little satisfaction to any of its 
inmates except the savage baron and his 
band of robbers. The fair dames of chival- 
ry must have languished in their prison-like 
homes. The small and windowless apart- 
ments seethed with the heat of summer, or 
invited the fierce blasts of winter. The bat- 


tlements offered the only safe place of exer- 
The great hall, strewn with rushes, 
and defiled by accumulated filth, was the 
scene of brutal revelry and of murderous 
quarrels ; neatness, decency, and good order | 
were unknown in the abodes of chivalry ; 


cise. 


nor is it wonderful that in such homes men 
degenerated into unscrupulous robbers, that 
the women were so often Messalinas, that 
children were trained in ignorance and vice, 
and that the corrupt nobility became the 
terror and the scourge of mankind. 

The palace succeeded the castle, but with 
little advance in the morals or even the 
comfort of its inmates. The stately homes 
of Genoa or Venice were grand and cheer- 
less; the chief palace of France and of Eu- 
rope was unhealthy, damp, repulsive even 
to its builder. St.Simon tells us that Ver- 
sailles, built from the plunder of a starving 
nation, was wholly unfit to live in. Louis 
XIV. fled from his magnificent folly in dis- 
gust. The royal chamber was filled with 
malarious vapors, the fountains often refused 
to play, its grand apartments were dull and 
wearisome, its monotonous scenery repelled 
the corrupt throng of assiduous courtiers, 
and threw a gloom over their wildest revel-, 
ry. At length Versailles was abandoned, 
except on state occasions, and still survives, 
an emblem of insane vanity and crime. 

Happily the art of house-building has ad- 
vanced with the course of invention. The 
modern artisan or merchant may live sur- 
rounded by comforts that Nero or Caligula 
could not purchase. In the fresh, bright 
climate of New York or Philadelphia the 
modest home of the industrious is supplied 
with warmth, light, abundant water, clean- 
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liness, and security; his rooms are more 
cheerful than the ‘chambers ot Versailles ; 
his windows larger than those of the palace 
of the Cwsars; and when he has learned to 
govern his city with the same discretion he 
exercises at home, he will be the most fortu- 
nate of men. Yet it is quite likely that the 
house of the future will rise to a still higher 
excellence; that the principle of co-operation 


| Will be applied to the construction of cities ; 


that warmth, light, and comfort may be 
opened to all; and that universal labor wiil 
supply general content. 


HOW THE BABY CROSSED THE 
ISTHMUS. 
N these old Atlantic States we sit at ease, 
not unmindful of the stir and progress of 
the great world, but out ofits pother. Even 
in my secluded country home I hear the 
whistle and rush of the distant cars; the 
smoke trails along, showing their course, and 
now through the leafless trees I catch pietur- 
esque glimpses of the train, or see in the 
evening the rapid passing of its lights. 

The daily post brings me daily papers 
from the city, and I read in the evening what 
was served up at breakfast there. Remote as 
we are, I can offer a guest fruits from Cali- 
fornia, while I discuss with her her recent 
journey thither over the Pacific road, and 
listen almost incredulously to her assurance 
that the trip was charming, as comfortable 
as any Eastern travel. ‘Indeed, far more 
luxurious than any thing I ever saw in New 
England, that cradle of civilization.” 

Then I hear of California refinement and 
luxury. , The papers have told me as much; 
truly I might infer it, knowing the fortunes 
that have been made there; but we always 
listen to the eye-witness with a degree of 
interest and respect. I had heard it all be- 
fore, however, from one who had known Cal- 
ifornia twenty years ago, and had such ex- 
periences as a lady would have there then. 

In a recent visit from this friend I re- 
freshed my remembrance of her experience 
in the rude new world, and especially her 
touching story of one adventure, not paral- 
leled in any book of travels I have read. 

This lady, the wife of one of the most in- 
fluential and public-spirited men in Califor- 
nia, was a visitor there nearly twenty years 
ago, with her sister, whose husband, the head 
of the firm, laid there the foundations of his 
prosperous business. This gentleman, thor- 
oughly domestic notwithstanding the enter- 
prising spirit which made him a pioneer in 
the commerce of California, decided to send 
home for his wife and her two little children, 
to join him in San Francisco. My friend, 
the young sister of Mrs. R , and a member 
of her family, went with her. Her details of 
their life there then are too significant, and 
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make too good a background for the accounts 
which reach us now, to be withheld. 


Then, too, the simple, graphic story was | 


greatly enhanced in effect by the picture of 
the narrator. 
sparkling—nay, gleaming expresses it bet- 


ter—as dainty and exquisite as if she had | 
never drawn breath outside of a silk-hung | 


boudoir, or made a journey except on lux- 
urious cushions shut in by plate-glass; her 


wonderfully superb hair wreathed about her | 


small, well-poised head; her little hands 
clasped in her lap, the white taper fingers 
set off by a few very choice rings, one a 
richly set vermilion pebble picked up on the 
Pacific beach by her husband. The vision 
was so at variance with the life she was de- 


scribing that the picture is ineffaceable in | 


my mind. Tender eyes, soft voice, and se- 
rene brow—who would draw the ideal of a| 
pioneer’s wife thus ? 

She told me that when they reached San | 
Francisco there were not ten ladies of their 
degree in the place. Their home was not 
wanting in the refinements of the East. 
The house had been carried out, as some 
were there, all prepared for erection ; and | 
Mr. R had spared no pains to create 
what is often the last thing secured in a 
new country—comfort, andeven elegance, for | 
his family. But outside of it! 
kept in miserable apprehension by the num- 





ber of desperadoes who made up even a large | 
part of the community—men ostracized for | 


crime, and almost equally as desperate men | 
made ‘reckless by ruined fortunes, or such as | 
had been drawn thither by a taste for w ild | 
adventure. It was not at all an uncommon 
thing for the few ladies who were there to 
accompany their husbands and relatives to 
their offices or counting-rooms, especially if 
the presence of the gentlemen were required 
at these after dark. 

“ My brother-in-law had a young partner 
—I see you understand who he isnow! One 
of their oftices—they had several—was at 
the end of a long pier, not a wharf, extend- 
ing far out into the water. 


walked many an evening, a body-guard for 
those we loved. It was wonderful what a 
respect for women, who seemed to recall their 
mothers and sisters, yet lingered in the minds 
of those desperate men, who would have 
counted the taking of a life a very light 
matter. 

“When I went back a year or two later, 
as a wife, I can not tell you what anxiety 
I suffered for my husband’s safety. The 
class of men of whom I have spoken knew 
him to be an order-loving, law-promoting 
citizen, and he became a marked man. 
The wise and steady men of the communi- 
ty, those who could look beyond their own 
narrow interests, and comprehend the needs 





She sat before me, petite, | 


They were | 


Loose planks | 
were laid over the piles, and over these we | 


of such a people in the seething and tumult | 


|of so much wild, reckless life, were alw: ays 
| consulting and devising plans for the im- 
provement of the city menale and manners, 
and taking measures for the safety of the 
citizens. You have heard of the Vigilance 
Committee ?” 

“ Have I not, indeed ?” 

“My husband was one of its organizers— 
‘one of its prime members. He wrote the 
memorable address, which was reprinted all 
over this country, representing its course 
and spirit. I did not know what he was 
writing as I sat beside him, and our first 
child clambered about his knees.” 

I recalled the rena discussions and 
| comments on this San Francisco Vigilance 

Committee, whom the awful corruption and 
lawlessness of the city had forced into exist- 
| ence to administer the justice they could not 

otherwise obtain. J knew the writer of this 
| famous address better as a loving friend de- 
| scribed him: 


* Dear heart! To those within it 
So loyal, warm, and spacious ; 
To those who stand without it 
So courteous, soft, and gracious.” 
My friend went on: 

“The day my second child was born our 
| house was thrown open as head-quarters for 
| that V igilance Committee. At the very hour 
my boy first saw the light in one room, from 
| another was going forth from the assembled 
officers the messengers conveying their or- 
ders to the troops who were taking from the 
| jail the prisoners lying there—not to await 
| justice, but to be shielded from it. They 
would never have met it but for the vigilance 
| of this memorable committee, and violence 
| and crime would have remained rampant in 
the city. 

“When you remember how sedulously I 
have been protected from every rough wind 
in all my married life, how guarded and 
| precious our home was always in my hus- 
band’s eyes, that to preserve its peace he 
would have laid down his life, you can form 
some idea of the exigency which induced 
him to open its doors for such occupancy at 
so sacred an hour.” 

Knowing the man “so courteous, soft, and 
gracious,” his worshipful devotion to his ex- 
quisite wife, his reverence for the sacred se- 
clusion of his home, I had my first clear idea 
of the terrible exigences which attended tho 
civilization of San Francisco. 

I knew what a home my friend had left 
there now—though the extending city has 
brought it within its limits, how lovely and 
secluded it still is, buried in foliage, its 
grounds kept up in wonderful beauty at vast 
expense, its precincts consecrated to Lares 
and Penates as few homes are—such is the 
singleness and devotion of its master to 
those he loves, and so perfect is his idea of 
domesticity—and I knew all this must bo 
counted in the cost of the sacrifices made to 


| 
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the carly welfare of the city whose amenities 
still lie so near his heart. 

I have made a very long introduction to a 
little story, but I could not forego it. Ihave 
spoken of the family of Mr. R , sent for 
by him to join him in the new world; and 
I must go back to some incidents of this and 
the return journey, when a baby crossed the 
Isthmus as never baby did before or since. 

On their journey out every arrangement 
was made for the comfort of the family that 
seemed possible beforehand. The railroad 
was far from completion across the Isthmus, 
and the little party had to go from Chagres 
to Gorgona up the Chagres River in a boat 
“poled” along by the natives. Their lug- 
gage was piled up at one end; at the other 
was a bamboo roof, under which, at night, 
they rested on the floor, with only their 
shawls under them. They were a week 
making the passage of sixty miles. The 
natives often, in the heat of the day, would 
tie the boat to a stake, and leaving their 
passengers to the fearful heat of the sun, and 
to the no less fearful miasmas of the low 
shore, would absent themselves for hours. 
Another annoyance was their propensity for 
bathing: as the heat grew excessive, they 
would throw off their one garment in the 
very presence of the ladies, and plunge into 
the water. They only desisted from this 
when, finding remonstrance vain, the gen- 
tlemen who served the party as escort kept 
loaded pistols beside them, and threatened 
to shoot the first who should do it. 

“Thus we spent one week, but the discom- 
forts of our outward trip were nothing to 
those of the return. Mr. R and my sis- 
ter never liked California. There was no 
reason why they should remain there. The 
business could be left in the most competent 
hands, and it was decided to return East. 

“There were now three children instead 
of two, and the baby, only eight months old, 
was a miserably puny little creature, weigh- 
ing but eight pounds. She had to depend 
upon goat’s milk. So when we started for 
New York our party was much increased. Mr. 
R accompanied us. We had two nurses 
and two goats. With two ladies and three 
children we made a cavaleade. This time 
we were to be ready for any thing. There 


was no end of stores and comforts—baskets, | 


pillows, blankets, jars of pickled oysters, 
boxes of sardines, crackers, fruits. But I 
need not enumerate; you can imagine our 
preparations. We started fairly, but had an 
interminable voyage to Panama, reaching 
it to find, of course, that the steamer leaving 
Chagres in which our state-rooms were en- 
gaged had gone on its appointed day. 

“The stay at Panama, and the week we 
spent at the house of the agent on a neigh- 
boring island, were forlorn enough to my 
sister, with her delicate children and her own 
delicate health; but I was young and gay, 


!almost unheeded, 


863 
interested in all I saw, and ready for enjoy- 
ment. At the hotel in Panama we slept at 
first in a huge room, as high as this whole 
house. The beds—not for our party alone, 
but for all who chose to pay for them—were 
ranged around the room like a school dormi- 
tory, except that each cot had a sort of 
privacy made for it by curtains or screens 
placed about it. The feeble candle, which 
was all the light we could get, made a little 
glimmer about us, but only served to make 
the generat darkness more palpable. The 
windows came to the floor, and opened, case- 
ment fashion, on a long gallery. There we 
spent our time. The first night we were 
there a scream was heard inside; our stout 
old nurse rushed out, exclaiming something 
had fallen on her from the top of the room. 

“Only a scorpion !’ 

“But it was a happy thing it did not fall 
on her head! 

“We were fortunate enough by-and-by to 
get a room for ourselves where only the fam- 
ily was admitted. Our meals were sent to 
us from a French restaurant, and we fared 
tolerably. 

“ At last the weary waiting came to an end. 
The steamer was due at the other side, and 
we prepared for the journey across the Isth- 
mus. The stores went over in huge baskets 
suspended on poles, and carried by two na- 
tives. In these we stowed our pillows and 
blankets; in these the children were fixed— 
baby in the middle of one, on her pillows, 
and the little boys on a raised cushion at 
each end. The other members of the party 
were to go on mules, and on them we mount- 
ed as soon as the baskets were arranged— 
the ladies first, then the servants. The 
young nurse was all right, but our poor old 
steady, reliable nurse was no sooner on the 
mule than she fell off, and—imagine the situ- 
ation!—broke her arm. A doctor was pro- 
cured with all dispatch ; but in the confusion 
of her needs, and the necessary attention 
while the limb was set and splintered, off 
went the natives, baskets, stores, and babies! 
They were some time out of sight when this 
was discovered, and though the pursuit was 
instant, they could not be found. The vil- 
lains! Of course they had turned off the 
direct road somewhere, and search was vain. 

“All day long we plodded through that 
fearful mud. Once my sister’s mule started 
at the sights on the road, caught his feet in 
the corduroy, and, pitching over, rolled on 
her. They were set up again, and she was 
injured less than we could expect fm such 
an accident; indeed, in our anxiety, amount- 
ing to agony, for the lost children, this we 
It was not wonderfui 
that the mule stumbled. Any creature 
would shy at such sights as we encountered. 
Here two mules had sunk into the mud neck 
deep. Only their heads and the luggage were 
visible. Those who had them in charge 
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were nie d cutting a the straps to remove the 
trunks; they did not attempt to raise the 
poor animals—an almost if not utterly im- 
possible task. You have heard of this, doubt- 
less. 
life. 
idea of the road we were traversing. 

“ By-and-by we met parties going over to 

-anama, and found the steamer was in. We | 
made inquiry of all we met for the children. 
No one had seen them. It was late in the | 
day, and we were distracted by ‘our anxie- 
ties—how my poor sister bore up at all I 
‘an not imagine—when we met a man who 
told us he had seen no basket litter, no 
stores of provisions, pillows, or blankets— 
but a baby! 


Isthmus astride the neck of this barbarian ; 
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“You were thankful to reach the steam- 


| er.” 


“T wish we had had reason to be. Of 


| course we were supernumeraries, Our steam- 


We saw it, and it almost cost sister her | er had gone without us. 
Nothing else can give you an adequate | state-room in this vessel was engaged. 





Except one, every 
A 
man and wife in good health and with no 
children—I will not say a gentleman and 
lady, remembering the courtesy of the miners 
—pressed on ahead and engaged this state- 
room, and we were left to the second cabin. 
“T don’t believe I can give you an idea of 
| the horrors of that. We entered the crowd- 
\ed cabin, so full of standee-berths that, for 
| these and the general darkness, we could not 
see a yard in advance as we passed through 


This feeble little creature, | it, and found little dim state-rooms with 
whom we tended on a pillow, crossed the 


no port-holes, no way for air to enter. 
atmosphere 


The 
was atrocious; and, to make 


with one hand he held her feet, and with the | matters worse, just outside of the door of 


other her tiny hands clasped over his fore- 


head. This gave us a glimmer of hope, and | poor negro man ill, 
when we reached the hovel where we found | Hither 


these, lying on a settee in the cabin, was a 
very ill, with fever. 
came my exhausted sister, the three 


this man and the two little boys, who had | little children, the poor old disabled nurse, 
made the journey in the same way, tired na- | and the other, a giddy, inefficient girl, who 


ture gave out. 
there for the night. We could get no satis- 
faction. The men who brought over the 
children could not or would not understand 
a word said to them. We could find out 
nothing of our baskets, pillows, stores. 
Stolen they were, and stolen they remained ; 
but we had the children. Their carriers dis- 
appeared as soon as they could get away ; 
there was nothing for us but gratitude for our 
recovered darlings and submission to our lot.” 

“How did the poor mother live through 
that dreadful day! 
eat? In what condition was she ?” 

“T have realized my sister’s feelings better 
since I have held my own babies in my 
arms. 
to eat, 
could see. We got a little milk for her, and 
we were thankful to see her sleep from ex- 
haustion. 
even worse than the day, except that the 
children were restored to us. The hut was 
filthy and foul beyond expression. 
we entered it, we at once came out, and de- 
clared we would sit on the ground all night 
rather than stay within those walls in that 
fetid atmosphere. Nor was it possible for 
us to eat any thing they brought us from the 
hut. There were some miners there return- 
ing from California. They were getting up 
some impromptu tents, and making use of 
their blankets to make themselves comfort- 
able for the night. As soon as they saw our 
condition they came and most courteously 
offered us the accommodations they had pro- 
vided for themselves, and spared no pains | 
to make us as comfortable as they could. | 
They would take no money for it. They 


We concluded to remain | 


gave us no assistance whatever in this emer- 
gency. 

“Tt was impossible to stay here, and an 
appeal was made to the captain, who ordered 
standee-berths to be erected for us on deck, 
which he inclosed with canvas walls, where 
we dwelt till we reached Cape Hatteras. 


, The wind and, at length, storm here forced 


us below. Finding an unoccupied berth 


| outside, and feeling too deadly sick to go in 


What had baby had to | 


the state-room, where the air was even worse 
than in the cabin, I staid without. I opened 
my eyes from a light slumber, and found a 
face close by me so horrid, coarse, and wick- 


}ed in expression that I can never forget it. 


| I don’t know who the man was, but all day, 


The little creature had had nothing | 
and had cried the livelong day, we 


till my brother-in-law came down below and 
kept guard for us, that horrible face leered 
over me. But I will not torment myself and 


| you with such a story any longer. I was pro- 
To us the night promised to be | 


tected,and we did not die, and we all reached 


| New York, and I live to tell the story.” 


When | 


“ And the baby lived ?” 


“Yes. It was to her wedding I went last 
spring. She is eighteen now”—nineteen as 
I write. “Ido not know what experiences 


others have had in going to and from Cali- 
fornia; if theirs have been worse than ours, 
I only wonder they have lived to tell them. 


But this was not so long ago, after all, re- 


member; and here am I, fresh from my lux- 
urious home in the great city of San Fran- 
cisco; here is the Pacific road, with its 
achieved wonders. My husband has gone 
on now to make some business arrangements 
at home, and leaving my elder boys at school, 
I took the youngest for company and an es- 
cort, and went on with him as far as Omaha, 
| just to shorten the way for him, you know. 


could not hav e been more gentlemanly and | Not yet twenty years, and look at that pic- 


considerate.’ 


| ture, and at this!” 
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I.—HOW TO GO THERE, AND 
By CHARLES 


VIEW FROM THE OLIFF 


HOUGH California has been celebrated | 
in books, newspapers, and magazines for | 
more than twenty years, it is really almost | 
as little known to the tourist—a creature | 
who ought to know it thoroughly, to his own | 
delight—as it was to Swift when he wrote, 
in his description of the flying island of La- 
puta, “The continent of which this kingdom 
is a part extends itself, as I have reason to 
believe, eastward to that unknown tract of 
America westward of California, and north 
to the Pacific Ocean, which is not above a 
Vou. XLIV.—No. 264.—55 





WHAT TO SEE BY THE WAY. 
NORDHOFF. 


HOUSE, SAN FRANCISOO. 


hundred and fifty miles from Logado,” and 
80 On. 

California is to us Eastern people still a 
land of big beets and pumpkins, of rough 
miners, of pistols, bowie-knives, abundant 
fruit, green wines, high prices—full of dis- 
comforts, and abounding in dangers to the 
peaceful traveler. A New Yorker, inefficient 
except in his own business, looking to the 
government, municipal, State, or Federal, for 
almost every thing except his daily dollars; 
overridden by a semi-barbarous foreign pop- 
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ulation; troubled with incapable servants, 
private as well as public; subject to daily 
rudeness from car-drivers and others who 
ought to be civil; rolled helplessly and te- 
diously down town to his business in a lum- 
bering omnibus; exposed to inconveniences, 
to dirty streets, bad gas, beggars, loss of time 
through improper conveyances; to high tax- 
es, theft, and all kinds of public wrong, year 
in and year out—the New Yorker fondly im- 
agines himself to be living at the centre of 
civilization, and pities the unlucky friend 
who is “going to California.” He invites 
him to dine before he sets out, “‘ because you 
will not get a good dinner again till you re- 
turn, you know.” He sends him, with his 
parting blessing, a heavy navy revolver, and 
shudders at the annoyances and dangers 
which his friend, out of a rash and venture- 
some disposition, is about to undergo. 

Well, the New Yorker is mistaken. There 
are no dangers to travelers on the beaten 
track in California; there are no inconven- 
iences which a child or a tenderly reared 
woman would not laugh at; they dine in San 
Francisco rather better, and with quite as 
much form and a more elegant and perfect 
service, than in New York; ‘the San Fran- 
cisco hotels are the best in the world; the 
noble art of cooking is better understood in 
California than any where else where I have 
saten; the bread is far better, the variety of 
food is greater; the persons with whom a 
tourist comes in contact, and upon whom his 
comfort and pleasures so greatly depend, are 
more uniformly civil, obliging, honest, and 
intelligent than they are any where in this 
country, or, so far as I know, in Europe; the 
pleasure-roads in the neighborhood of San 
Francisco are unequaled any where; the 
common country roads are kept in far better 
order than any where in the Eastern States ; 
and when you have spent half a dozen weeks 
in the State, you will perhaps return with a 
notion that New York is the true frontier 
land,and that you have nowhere in the Unit- 
ed States seen so complete a civilization—in 
all material points, at least—as you found in 
California. 

If this seems incredible to what out there 
they call an Eastern person, let him reflect 
for a moment upon the fact that New York 
receives a constant supply of the rudest, least 
civilized European populations; that of the 
immigrants landed at Castle Garden the 
neediest, the least thrifty and energetic, and 
the most vicious remain in New York, while 
the ablest and most valuable fly rapidly 
westward; and that, besides this, New York 
has necessarily a large population of native 
adventurers; while, on the other hand, Cali- 
fornia has a settled and permanent popula- 
tion of doubly picked men. 

“When the gold was discovered,” said a 
Californian to whom I had expressed my won- 
der at the admirable quality of the State’s 





population, “ wherever an Eastern family 
had three or four boys, the ablest, the most 
| energetic one, came hither. Of that great 
multitude of picked men, again, the weakly 
broke down under the strain; they died of 
disease or bad whisky, or they returned 
home. The remainder you see here, and you 
| ought not to wonder that they are above 
| your Eastern average in intelligence, energy, 
and thrift. Moreover, vou are to remembe1 
that, contrary to the conumonly received be- 
| lief, California has a more settled population 


| 


| 


| than almost any State in the Union. It does 
| not change; 


our people can not move west, 
and very few of them remove back to the 
East. What we have we keep, and almost 
all, except the Chinese, have a permanent 
interest in the State. Finally,” added this 
old miner, who is now a banker, and whom 
you could not tell from a New Yorker, either 
in his dress or the tones of his voice, or in 
the manner in which he transacts business, 
and who yet has not been “home,” as he 
calls it, for seventeen years—“ finally, you 
must remember that of our immigrants who 
came from China, not a single one, so far as 
is known, but knew how to read, write, and 
keep at least his own accounts on his own 
abacus when he passed the Golden Gate. 
We are not saints out here, but I believe we 
have much less of a frontier population than 
you in New York.” And my experience per- 
suades me that he was right. 

Certainly in no part of the continent is 
pleasure-traveling so exquisite and unalloy- 
ed a pleasure as in California. Not only are 
the sights grand, wonderful, and surprising 
in the highest degree, but the climate is ex- 
hilarating and favorable to an active life; 
the weather is so certain that you need not 
lose a day, and may lay out your whole tour 
in the State without reference to rainy days, 
unless it is in the rainy season ; the roads are 
surprisingly good, the country inns are clean, 
the beds good, the food abundant and al- 
most always well cooked, and the charge 
moderate ; and the journey by rail from New 
York to San Francisco, which costs no more 
than the steamer fare to London, and is 
shorter than a voyage across the Atlantic, is 
in itself delightful as well as instructive. 
Probably twenty Americans go to Europe 
for one who goes to California; yet no 
American who has not seen the plains, the 
Rocky Mountains, the Great Salt Lake, and 
the wonders of California can honestly say 
that he has seen his own country, or that he 
even has an intelligent idea of its greatness. 
It is of this journey from New York to San 
Francisco that I wish to give here such an 
accurate and detailed account as will, I hope, 
tempt many who contemplate a European 
tour to turn their faces westward rather, 
sure that this way lies the most real pleasure. 

The regular route runs from New York, 





by way of Philadelphia and Pittsburg, to 


CALIFORNIA. 
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FROM OHICAGO TO BAN FRANOIS00. 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
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Chicago—this is called the Pittsburg and 

Fort Wayne road—thence to Omaha, either , 
by the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the | 
Chicago and Northwestern, or the Chicago 
and Rock Island. At Omaha you take the 
Union Pacific road to Ogden, and thence the 
Central Pacific to San Francisco. If you 
wish to see Colorado on your way out, you 
may go also from Chicago to Denver, over 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Missouri and 
the Kansas Pacific roads; and at Denver you 
have your choice of diversions in Colora- | 
do, with Mr. Bowles’s admirable book, the 
“Switzerland of America,” to show you the 
way. When you are done you pass from 

Denver to Cheyenne by a road which is 105 | 
miles long, and which makes close connec- | 
tion with the Pacific or overland trains. 

You are to understand that all these lines 

are connected; that, now that the great 

bridge at Omaha is completed, you might, if 

you desired it enough to charter a car, go 

through without change of cars; that you 

may buy your through-ticket in New York; 
and that the traveling time, from ocean to | 
ocean, is seven days. Further on will be 
found tables of time, cost, and other particu- 
lars. 

In practice the tourist bound to California 
will do well to stop two days in Chicago, and 
one day in Salt Lake City, in which case he 
would get to San Francisco in ten days, and 
with surprisingly little fatigue, and he will | 
have seen several very remarkable sights on 
the way. For instance, though Chicago it- 
self was burned and is not yet rebuilt, the 
ruin is worth seeing; and near at hand, ac- 
cessible by frequent trains, he may find one 
of the most characteristic sights of our con- 
tinent, the great Chicago stock-yards—a city 
whose inhabitants are cattle, sheep, and 
hogs, and where these creatures are so well 
cared for that many a poor human being 
supposed to have an immortal and amenable 
soul, living in a New York tenement-house, 
is neither so cleanly lodged nor so well pro- | 
tected against harm or cruelty. 

This city of the beasts has streets, sewers, | 
drains; it has water laid on; it is lighted | 
with gas; it has a bank, an exchange, a tele- | 
graph-oftice, a post-oftice, an admirably kept | 
hotel; it has even a newspaper—else it would 
not be an American city. It has very com- 
fortable accommodations for 118,350 residents 
—namely, 21,000 head of cattle, 75,000 hogs, 
22,000 sheep, with stalls for 350 horses. It 
contains 345 acres of land; and when all this 
is prepared for use, 210,000 head of cattle can 
be lodged, fed, and cared for there at once, 
and with the certainty that not one will suf- 
fer or go astray. 

It has thirty-five miles of sewers ; ten miles 
of streets and alleys, all paved with wood; 
three miles of water-troughs, all so arranged 
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so to speak, of the place; 1500 open pens, 
heavily fenced in with double plank; 100 
acres are covered with pens for cattle, and 
all these are floored with three-inch plank; 
800 covered sheds for sheep and hogs; and 
seventeen miles of railroad track connect 
this city of the beasts with every road which 
runs into Chicago. It has two Artesian wells, 
one 1032, the other 1190 feet deep, which, be- 
ing spouting wells, send the water into huge 
tanks forty-five feet high, whence it is dis- 
tributed all over the place in pipes. Four- 
teen fire-plugs are ready to furnish water in 
case of fire; immense stacks of hay and large 
granaries of corn contain the food needed for 
the beasts; and, I believe, a ¢rain of palac: 
cattle cars now bears the emigrant animals 
from this their city comfortably to the East- 
ern butchers. 

Of course, as the “lower animals” do not 
help themselves, a considerable force of men 
is needed to attend upon those gathered here. 
The company receives and cares for all ani- 
mals sent toit. It has thus taken in, penned, 
fed, watered, littered, and taken account of 
41,000 hogs, 3000 cattle, and 2000 sheep in a 
single day, ané that without accident, hitch, 
or delay. From 175 to 200 men are constant- 
ly employed in this labor; and to accommo- 
date these ane their families numerous cot- 
tages have been built, while a town-hall for 
public meetings and lectures, a church, a 
Sunday-school, and a well-kept day-school 
provide for their instruction and amusement. 


| The hotel, which has bath-rooms, and is i 


other respects well fitted, is for the use of th: 
drovers and owners of cattle, whom business 
brings hither. At the Exchange sales ar 
effected, and the news of a sale may be sent 
to Maine or Texas by a telegraph from the 
same room, while the money paid may be 
securely deposited in the bank, which is un- 
der the same roof. Thus you will see that 
this surprising enterprise is completely fur- 
nished in every part; and it will not be the 
least part of your surprise and pleasure to 
find that this whole business, which about 
New York often involves painful brutalities, 
is here conducted as quietly as though a 
Quaker presided over it, and with as much 
care for the feelings of the dumb brutes as 
though good Mr. Bergh were looking on all 
the time. 

It will cost about two millions when it is 
completed; is a pecuniary success, as it de- 
serves to be ; and when you hear that so long 
ago as 1869 Chicago received and sent oti 
403,102 head of cattle, 1,661,869 hogs, and 
340,072 sheep, and that it will probably re- 
main for years one of the greatest cattle 
markets in the world, you will see the need 
for such elaborate arrangements as I have 
described, and, if you are a humane person, 
will be pleased that these immense droves 





that the water may be stopped off at any 
point; 2300 gates, which are the front-doors, 


of animals are kindly cared for and com- 
| fortably lodged and fed on their way to a 


market. Most of the people employed in| 
the yards are Americans. 

Among such a multitude of beasts as are 
here received Mr. Buckle’s law of averages 
would tell you that there will be a certain | 
few monstrosities ; and you will probably be | 
shown one or two Texas steers which look | 
much more like elephants or mammoths 
than horned oxen; perhaps a two- headed 
sheep, or asix-legged hog ; and, indeed, when | 
[ saw the stables they contained a collection 
which would have turned the face of a} 
Chatham Street exhibitor green with envy. | 

The Union Stock-yards lie but half an | 
hour from the centre of Chicago, and there | 
is no reason why ladies and children should 
not visit them if the weather is fine. I do| 
not know of a more instructive or remark- | 
able sight for tourists. If you want to see 
how private enterprise and good taste can | 
provide for the pleasant lodging of men and 
women, turn from this city of the beasts and | 
go out to Riverside Park. 

It always seemed to me that it would be 
the summit of human felicity to have a hand- 
some house in the New York Central Park, 
and thus to seem to own and control, and to 
really enjoy as a piece of personal property, 
that fine pleasure-ground. When the Tam- 
many Ring was in the height of its power 
this thought was also entertained by its 
chiefs, who for some time nursed and fon- 
dled a proposition that “a few eminent citi- 
zens” should be allowed, ‘under proper re- 
strictions,” to build themselves fine houses 
in the Park. It is not difficult to guess | 
who would have been the eminent citizens | 
to share among themselves this happy priv- 
ilege; and New York may thank Harper’s 
Weekly, the Times, and Thomas Nast that 
their ambitious scheme has come to naught. | 
Their names would have begun with a T| 
and an 8 and a C and an H. 

Well, a company of capitalists in Chicago 
conceived the idea that it would be possible 
and profitable to buy a piece of ground near 
that city, lay it out as tastefully and improve 
it as thoroughly as the New York Central 
Park, and then sell it off in lots to people of 
taste and wealth. It needed some faith to 
begin such an undertaking; but if you go to 
Riverside you will see Central Park roads, 
drives, and paths; you will find gas and wa- 
ter supplied as though it were a city; you 
will find tasteful publie buildings, a hotel, 
which was a place of refuge for multitudes of 
Chicago people after the great fire, and which 
is a favorite summer resort ; and you will see 
a good many people living already with Cen- 
tral Park surroundings, and with all the com- | 
forts and social advantages of the eity and 
the country combined. 

Perhaps you will wonder whether co-op- 
eration is not a good thing for the wealthy 
as well as the struggling poor, and whether 
the many who prefer to live in the suburbs 
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of great cities would not do wisely and save 
money if they would—having found a region 
they like—unite to improve it upon some 


| general and tasteful plan. 


And whatever you may think of Chicago 
in ruins, or of the future of that stirring 
place, when you have seen Riverside and the 
Union Stock-yards you will acknowledge 
that Chicago capitalists haye known how, in 
the words of the old tavern signs, to provide 
accommodations for 


man and 


beast.” 
At Chicago the journey to California real- 
ly begins. In the East we make journeys by 


| rail; west of Chicago men live on the cars. 


In the East a railroad journey is an interrup- 
tion of our lives. We submit to it, because 
no one has yet been ingenious enough to con- 
trive a flying- machine, and the telegraph 
wires do not carry passengers by lightning; 
but we submit to it reluctantly, we travel by 
night in order to escape the tedium of the 
journey, and no one thinks of amusing him- 
self on the cars. When you leave Chicago 
you take up your residence on the train. 
The cars are no longer a ferry to carry you 
across a short distance: you are to live in 
them for days and nights; and no Eastern 
man knows the comfort or pleasure of trav- 
eling by rail until he crosses the plains. 

I suspect that part of our discomfort in 
making a railroad journey comes from its 
brevity. You are unsettled; the car, on a 
common journey, is but a longer ferry ; and 
who ever thought of taking his ease on a 
ferry-boat? You can not fix your mind on 
the present; your constant thought is of 
when you will get there. Now the journey 
to San Francisco takes not a few hours, but 
a number of days; and when you are safely 
embarked on the train at Chicago, you leave 
care behind in the dépét, and make yourself 
comfortable, as one does on a sea voyage. 

Moreover, until you have taken this jour- 
ney, you will never know how great a differ- 
ence it makes to your comfort whether your 


| train goes at the rate of forty or at twenty- 
| two miles per hour. 
| of the iron horse between Omaha and San 


This last is the pace 


Francisco ; and it is to the fierce and rapid 
rush of an Eastern lightning express what a 
gentle and easy amble is to a rough and 
jolting trot. It would not be surprising to 
find that the overland journey will, by-and- 
by, create a public opinion in favor of what 
New Yorkers would call slow trains. Cer- 
tainly a lightning express rushing through 
from Chicago to San Francisco would not 
carry any one, except an express-man, a@ sec- 
ond time. At thirty-five or forty miles per 
hour the country you pass through is a blur; 
one hardly sees between the telegraph poles ; 
pleasure and ease are alike out of question ; 
reading tires your eyes, writing is impossi- 
ble, conversation impracticable except at 
the auctioneer pitch, and the motion is 
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INTERIOR OF A PULLMAN PA 


wearing and tiresome. But at twenty-two 
miles per hour travel by rail is a different 
affair ; and having unpacked your books and 
unstrapped your wraps in your Pullman or 
Central Pacitic palace car, you may pursue 
all the sedentary avocations and amuse- 
ments of a parlor at home ; and as your house- 
keeping is done—and admirably done—for 
you by alert and experienced servants; as 
you may lie down at full Jength or sit up, 
sleep or wake, at your choice; as your dinner 
is sure to be abundant, very tolerably cook- 
ed, and not hurried; as you are pretty sure 
to make acquaintances on the car; and as 
the country through which you pass is 
strange, and abounds in curious and inter- 
esting sights, and the air is fresh and exhil- 
arating—you soon fall into the ways of the 
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LACE OAR, PACIFIC RAILROAD, 

voyage, and if you are a tired business man, 
or a wearied housekeeper, your careless eas 
will be such a rest as certainly most busy 
and overworked Americans know how t 
enjoy. 

I tell you all this in some detail, becaus: 
it was new to me, and it is worth whik 
to be spared the unpleasant forebodings ot 
weariness and lack of occupation whicl 
troubled me when I was packing my trunk 
for Frisco. 

You write very comfortably at a table in 
a little room, called a drawing-room, entire- 
ly closed off, if you wish it, from the remain- 
der of the car, which room contains tw 
large and comfortable arm-chairs and a sofa, 
two broad, clean, plate-glass windows on eac] 
side, which may be doubled if the weathe1 
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is cold, hooks in abundance for shawls, hats, | car. This is accomplished by means of hot- 
ete., und mirrors at every corner. Books| water pipes fastened near the floor. 

and photographs lie on the table; your wife As at sea, so here, the most important 
sits at the window, sewing and looking out | events of the day are your meals. The por- 
m long ranges of snow-clad mountains, | ter calls you at any hour you appoint in the 
or on boundless ocean-like plains; children | morning ; he gives you half an hour's notice 
play on the floor, or watch at the windows | of breakfast, dinner, or supper; and the 
or the comical prairie-dogs sitting near their | conductor tells you not to hurry, but to eat 
holes, and turning laughable somersaults as | at your ease, for he will not leave any one 
the car sweeps by. You converse as you behind. Your beds are made up and your 
would in your parlor at home; the noise of | room or section swept and aired while you 
the train is as much lost to your conscious-| are at breakfast, or before, if you are early 
ness as the steamship’s rush through the | risers; you find both water and fresh towels 
waters; the air is pure, for these cars are | abundant; ice is put into the tank, which 
thoroughly ventilated; the heating appara- | Supplies drinking-water at the most improb- 
tus used seems to me quite perfect, for it| able places in the great wilderness; and an 
keeps the feet warm, and diffuses an agree- | attentive servant is always within call, and 
able and equal heat through all parts of the | comes to you at intervals during the day to 
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DINING-ROOM, UNION PAOIFIO RAILROAD, 
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OOOKING RANGE, PULLMAN PALAUE CAR, UNION 
PAOCIFIO RAILROAD, 


ask if you need any thing to make you more 
contented. 

About eight o’clock—for, as at sea, you 
keep good hours—the porter, in a clean gray 
uniform, like that of a Central Park police- 
man, comes in to make up the beds. The two 
easy-chairs are turned into a double berth ; 
the sofa undergoes a similar transformation ; 
the table, having its legs pulled together, 
disappears in a corner; and two shelves be- 
ing let down furnish two other berths. The 
freshest and whitest of linen and brightly 
colored blankets complete the outfit; and 
you undress and go to bed as you would at 
home, and unless you have eaten too heart- 
ily of antelope or elk, will sleep as soundly. 

Thus you ride onward, day after day, to- 
ward the setting sun, and unless you are an 
extremely unhappy traveler, your days will 
be filled with pleasure from the novel sights 
by the way. At Burlington you cross the 
Mississippi over a noble bridge, and will be 
surprised to see what a grand river the Fa- 
ther of Waters is nearly 1600 miles above its 
mouth. At Omaha you cross the Missouri, 
there a variable, turbid, but in the early 
spring a narrow river, which yet requires a 


bridge more than a mile long when the | 


stream is bank-full. This new bridge at 
Omaha was built by the engineer to whom 
New York is indebted for the iron bridge at 
Harlem, T. E. Sickles, and it is a remarkable 
work to be done so far from the appliances 
of civilization. 
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From Chicago to Omaha your train will 
carry a dining car, which is a great curiosity 
in its way. I expected to find this somewhat 
| greasy, a little untidy, and with a smell of 
the kitchen. It might, we travelers thought, 
| be a convenience, but it could not be a lux- 

ury. But in fact it is as neat, as nicely fit- 
| ted, as trim and cleanly, as though Delmonico 
| had furnished it; and though the kitchen 
| may be in the forward end of the car, so per- 
| fect is the ventilation that there is not even 
| the faintest odor of cooking. You sit at lit- 
tle tables which comfortably accommodate 
four persons; you order your breakfast, din- 
ner, or supper from a bill of fare which, as 


| | you will see below, contains a quite surpris- 


ing number of dishes, and you eat from snow- 
| white linen and neat dishes admirably cooked 
food, and pay a moderate price. 

It is now the custom to charge a dollar 
per meal on these cars; and as the cooking 
lis admirable, the service excellent, and the 
| food various and abundant, this is not too 
| much. You may have your choice in the 
| wilderness, eating at the rate of twenty-two 
| miles per hour, of buffalo, elk, antelope, beef- 

steak, mutton-chops, grouse—but it is better 
to give you a bill of fare from which I once 
| ordered my dinner on such a car, and won- 














dered where they kept their stores: 
BROILED. 
Porter-house Steak . .80 75 ee Chicken..... 1 00 
Do., with Mushrooms 1 00 Jo. half. 75 
Mutton-Chops, plain 50 Breakfast Bacon.... 40 
Do., with Tomato Broiled Ham........ 40 
oo ee Tee 75 Lamb Chops, plain.. 58 
Veal Cutlets, breaded 50 
COLD DISHES. 
Sliced Boiled Tongue 40 Sardines 40 
SD. ME ves hunsieses 40 Pickled Lobster..... 40 
Pressed Corned Beef 50 Spiced Oysters...... 40 
OYSTERS. 

BW, cesiveveccsustes BD BBW. coc diccccccsece 50 
Fancy Roast ........ ee ee 60 
EGGS. 

Boiled Eggs......... 25 Shirred Eggs........ 30 
Fried Eggs 25 Omelet, plain........ 30 
Poached E 2 Do., with Rum...... 40 
Scrambled 30 Do.,and Ham....... 40 
VEGETABLES. 

Green Corn ......... 10 New Boiled Potatoes 10 
New Green Pease... 10 Fried Potatoes...... 10 

Stewed NewPotatoes 10 
RELISHES, 
Chowchow ........- 10 Worcestersh’e Sauce 
Mixed Pickles ...... 10 Walnut Catsup...... 
ueen’s Olives ...... 15 Tomato Catsup..... 
Horse-Radish ....... French Mustard..... 
PRESERVED FRUITS. 
Pesthes .....scewer. Agee... c0s.c%... 25 
PYEDOS.....0dccses -- 2% Damsons............ 25 
| Blackberries ........ 25 Cherries............ 25 
Pine-Apples ..... ose 
| BREAD. 
Dey Toast, ......008 . 10 Hot Biscuit..... Se 10 
Milk Toatt. .. 0.5.6 . 2% Corn Bread......... 
Buttered Toast...... 15 French Loaf........ 





| Albert Biseuit......... 10 Boston Brown Bread 
Dipped Toast....... 15 


Beraxrast Wrves.—Claret and Sauterne. 
Cuampaenek Wrnes.—Heidsick and Krug. 


| French Coffee, English Breakfast Tea, and Choc- 
x ee Linen ake Me ted ees aS Kid Wh Ghaiig 6 15 
| French Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, without an order. 25 
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Beyond Omaha, unless you have taken 
seats in a hotel car, you eat at stations 
placed at proper distances apart, where 
abundant provision is made, and the food 
is, for the most part, both well cooked and 
well served. These hotel stations are under 
the supervision and control of the managers 
of the roads, and at many of them, especially 
on the Central Pacific road—in California, 
that is to say—your meals are served with 
actual elegance. Sufficient time is allowed 


—from thirty to thirty-five minutes—to eat; | 


the conductor tells you beforehand that a 
bell will be rung five minutes before the 
train starts, and we always found him obli- 
ging enough to look in and tell the ladies to 
take their time, as he would not leave them. 

There is a pleasant spice of variety and 


adventure in getting out by the way-side at | 


the eating stations. We saw strange faces, 


M, 


PULLMAN, 


| together, the porter will telegraph ahead for 
you to have a sufficient number of seats re- 
served, and thus you take your places with- 
out flurry or haste, and do not have your di- 
gestion spoiled by preliminary and vexatious 
| thoughts about pushing for a good place. In 
short, these trains are managed for the pleas- 
ure and accommodation of the passengers. 
The voyage would, I suppose, be unendura- 
ble else. 
| The sleeping car, but for which the jour- 
ney to the Pacific by rail would be extremely 
uncomfortable, but by whose he!p it is made 
|a@ pleasure-trip, owes its development and 
| perfection to Mr. George M. Pullman, who is 
| the inventor and patentee of most of the in- 
| genious devices by which the traveler’s com- 
| fort is secured in these cars. Of course he is 
an American. He began life poor; was once 
ja miner in Colorado, and was, I believe, so 


we had time to look about us, the occasional | poor when he began the experiment of his 
Indian delighted the children, we stretched | sleeping cars that it was with great difficulty 
our legs, and saw something of our fellow-|he raised the means to build his first car. 
passengers in the other cars. Moreover, if | He is now president of the Pullman Car 
you have a numerous party desirous to eat | Company, which has five hundred sleeping, 
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different 
at the rate 
hed cars for every week of the 
present year. The company are also build- 
ing a kind of , to be put on 
such short routes as that between New York 
and Washing and by the time you are 
reading this it will run a daily hotel car from 
Chicago to Ogden, in which you may sit and 
sli and have your meals served at any 
you may choose to order them. It is 
and will fit up this year near Chi- 
works of its own on 
enough to contain also the 
thousand workmen who will 


ind hotel 
and is building more, 


drawing-room, cars on 
railroads, 
of three finis 


new dav cars 


rton 3 


ep 
tune 
planning, 
cago, extensive car- 
grounds larg 

cottages of the 
be there emp loved, 
grounds 


are to be planned with special re- 
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and it is said that these | 


gard to the convenience of the men and their | 
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families. The company has already found 
it expedient to keep and furnish, near thi 
dép6ts in all the great cities, rooms wher 
conductors and porters may, at the end of ; 
journey, bathe, change their clothes, mak 
out their reports, and read, write, or amusi 
themselves. Mr. Pullman thinks that as he 
requires much from his men, and as they 
are picked men, trained with care, it is an 
advantage to the company to furnish them 
such a home at the ends of the great routes 
of travel, where they may make themselves 
comfortable and at ease. Certainly it is a 
humane thought, and likely, besides, to giv. 
him the command of responsible servants. 
The Pullman cars are constantly improy- 
ing. The Russian Grand Duke traveled last 
winter in perhaps the most commodious aud 
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OF PULLMAN SLEEPING OAR, PAOIFIO RAILROAD. 





perfect manner in which any one ever tray- 
eled by rail. He had in one train a day car, 
in which he and his companions could sit at 
ease, read, write, or amuse themselves as in 
a parlor; a dining or hotel car, into which 
they walked to breakfast or dinner; and a 
sleeping car. No doubt the impressions he 
got of this kind of pleasure-traveling will 
facilitate Mr. Pullman’s entrance into Russia, 
where, as well as in England, Germany, and 
France, the Pullman Company will within 
two years have placed their cars, as arrange- 
ments are now making for that purpose. 

The superiority of the American sleeping 
cars is in their cleanliness, the perfection of 
their heating and ventilating contrivances, 
and the presence of every thing which can 
make a car convenient to live in. There is 
nothing like them in Europe, and all Euro- 
pean travelers in this country have been 
surprised and delighted with them. The 
Pullman Company is suecessful, as it de- 
serves to be. It now runs cars on nearly 
one hundred roads, the railroad companies 
generally owning one-half the stock of the 
cars they use, and thus having a mutual 
interest. The Pullman Company sells to the 
public what the railroad company in such 
cases does not furnish—the sleeping-car ac- 
commodations. You may now ride in Pull- 
man cars over sixty thousand miles of rail- 
road. The Pullman Company already em- 
ploys over two thousand persons, and in its 
new car-shops will employ one thousand 
more, and all this vast business has grown 
from the smallest beginnings. 

One of the pleasantest ways to travel 
across the continent, though noty I think, 
the way in which you will see most of the 
people, is to make the journey with a party 
of friends numerous enough to fill, or nearly 
fill, a car. To show you at what cost—ex- 
clusive of the regular railroad fare—such 
a company may journey, I give you here 


some extracts from a little book issued for | 


the information of travelers by the company : 


‘The Pullman Palace Car Company is ready to fur- 
nish excursion parties with sleeping, drawing-room, 
and hotel cars for a trip to San Francisco or elsewhere 
on these terms: 

“For a regular sleeping car, containing twelve open 
sections of two double berths each, and two state- 
rooms of two double berths each (in all twenty-eight 
berths), with conductor and porter, seventy-five dollars 
per day. 

“For a drawing-room car, containing two drawing- 
rooms, having each a sofa and two large easy-chairs 
by day, and making up at night into two double and 
two single berths, three state-rooms having each two 
double berths, and six open sections of two double 
berths each (in all twenty-six berths), with conductor 
and porter, seventy-five dollars per day. 

“For a hotel car, containing two drawing-rooms, as 
above described, one state-room having two double 
berths, and six open sections of two doubie berths 
each (in all twenty-two berths), and having also, in 
one end, a kitchen fully equipped with every thing 
necessary for cooking and serving meals, with conduct- 
or, cook, and two waiters, eighty-five dollars per day. 

“The conductor, if desired, will make all arrange- 
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ments for the excursionists with the railroads for pro- 
curing transportation of the car; and in the case of 
their taking a hotel car, will also act as steward, pur- 
chasing for them the requisite provisions for the table 

“The car is chartered, with its attendants, at a cer- 
tain rate per day from the time it is taken until we re- 
ceive it back again. 

“We have no facilities for securing special rates of 
railroad fare, and would suggest that, in case an excur- 
sion is organized, application be made to any ticket 
agent who is empowered to sell through-tickets, an 
the best rates of railroad fare obtained from him to 
and from the terminal point of the proposed trip. 

“We can forward a car from our head-quarters in 
Chicago to any point which the excursionists may des- 
ignate as their starting-place.” 


The Pullman hotel ear is one of the most 
ingenious as well as one of the most conven- 
ient of all modern arrangements for travel. 
It can seat forty persons at the tables; it 
contains not only a kitehen—which is a mar- 
vel of compactness, having a sink, with hot 
and cold water faucets, and every “ modern 
convenience”—but a wine closet, a china 
closet, a linen closet, and provision lockers 
so spacious as to contain supplies for thirty 
people all the way from Chicago to the Pa- 
cific if necessary; its commissary list con- 
tains, as I ascertained by actual count, 133 
different articles of food ; it carries 1000 nap- 
kins, 150 table-cloths, 300 hand-towels, and 
30 or 40 roller-towels, besides sheets, pillow- 
cases, ete., ete. And unless you are of an 
investigating turn, you would never know 
that the car contained even a kitchen. 

Whenever a sleeping car arrives at the end 
of a journey, it is laid over for twenty-four 
hours. Thereupon the porter gathers up the 
soiled linen for the laundry, and a force of 
men and women enter the car and take out of 
it bedding, carpets, and every movable thing; 
all are beaten with rods and hang up to air; 
and meantime the whole car is aired, and 
the wood-work dusted, rubbed, and scrubbed 
in the most thorough manner. This is the 
manner of their housekeeping. 

On the whole, a company of three or four 
‘an travel the most enjoyably across the con- 
tinent; and there is no reason why a man 
should not take his children, if they are ten 
years old or over, as well as his wife. Four 
fill a drawing-room comfortably, four can 
be comfortable in a section on a sleeping 
sar; and in California, if you have three or 
four in your party, you can travel as cheaply 
by private carriage as by stage to all the 
notable sights of the State which you do not 
reach by rail, and thus add much to the com- 
fort and pleasure of such journeys. On the 
cars you are sure to make pleasant acquaint- 
ance, and probably to your advantage, for 
you will find persons who have been over 
the route before ready to point out curious 
objects to you. And from the hour you leave 
Omaha you will find every thing new, curi- 
ous, and wonderful: the plains, with their buf- 
falo, antelope, and prairie-dogs; the mount- 
ains, which, as you approach Cheyenne, lift up 




































































































































































ROUNDING CAPE HORN, 


their glorious snow-clad summits; the deep | 


eafons and gorges which lead from Wasatch 
into Ogden, and whose grim scenery will 
seem to you, perhaps, to form a fit entrance 
to Salt Lake; the indescribable loveliness 
and beauty of the mountain range which 
shelters the Mormon capital; the extended, 
apparently sterile, but, as long-headed men 


| the gravel which bears it. 
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the rush and vehe- 


ment impetus of 
the train, the whirl 
around curves, past 
the edge of deep 
chasms, among for- 
ests of magnificent 
trees, fill you with 
excitement, wonder, 
and delight. 

When we had 
seen the Wasatch 
caflons we thought 
the glory of the 
journey must be 
over, but the lovely 
mountains 
Salt Lake gave us 
new delight; and 
last, as though na- 
ture and man had 
conspired to prepare 
a series of surprises 
for the traveler to 
California, comes 
the grand stormy 
rush down the Sier- 
ra, followed, as you 
draw down to the 
lower levels, by the 
novel sights of men 
actually engaged in 


about 


g 
gold mining; long 
flumes, in’ which 


they conduct the 
water for their op- 
erations, run for 
miles near the 
track; and as you 
pass below Gold Hill 
you may see men 
setting the water against great hills, which 
they wash away to get out the gold from 
The entrance 


| into California is to the tourist as wonderful 


begin to think, really fertile alkali and sage- | 


brush plain; the snow-sheds which protect 
the Central Pacific as you ascend the Sierra; 
and, on the morning of the last day of your 


journey, the grand and exciting rush down | 


the Sierra from Summit to Colfax, winding 


around Cape Horn and half a hundred more | 


precipitous cliffs, down which you look out 
of the open “ observation car” as you sweep 
down from a height of 7000 feet to a level 
of 2500 in a ride of two hours and a half. 
A grander or more exhilarating ride than 
that from Summit to Colfax on the Central 
Pacific Railroad you can not find in the 
world. The scenery is various, novel, and 
magnificent. You sit in an open car at the 
end of the train, and the roar of the wind, 


| fact. 


and charming as though it were the gate to 
a veritable fairy-land. All its sights are pe- 
culiar and striking; as you pass down from 
Summit the very color of the soil seems dif- 
ferent and richer than that you are accus- 
tomed to at home; the farm-houses, with 
their broad piazzas, speak of a summer cli- 
mate; the flowers, brilliant at the road-side, 
are new to Eastern eyes; and at every turn 
in the road fresh surprises await you. 

On the plains and in the mountains the 
railroad will have seemed to you the great 
Man seems but an accessory; he ap- 
pears to exist only that the road may be 
worked; and I never appreciated until I 
crossed the plains the grand character of the 
old Romans as road-builders, or the real im- 
portance of good roads. We, too, in this 
generation are road-builders. Neither the 
desert nor the sierra stops us; there is no 
such word as “ impossible” to men like Hunt- 
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ington; they build railroads in the full faith 
that population and wealth will follow on 
their iron track. 

And they seem to be the best explorers. 
The “Great American Desert” which we 
school-boys a quarter of a century ago saw 
on the map of North America has disappear- 
ed at the snort of the iron horse; coal and 
iron are found to abound on the plains as 
soon as the railroad kings have need of 
them; the very desert becomes fruitful, and 
at Humboldt Wells, on the Central Pacific 
Railroad, in the midst of the sage-brush and 
alkali country, you will see corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes, and fruits of different kinds growing 
luxuriantly, with the help of culture and 
irrigation ; proving that this vast tract, 
long supposed to be worthless, needs only 
skillful treatment to become valuable. 

One can not help but speculate upon what 
kind of men we Americans shall be when 


all these now desolate plains are filled, when | 
cities shall be found where now only the | 


lonely dép6t or the infrequent cabin stands ; 
when the iron and coal of these regions 
shall have become the foundation of great 
manufacturing populations; and when, per- 
haps, the whole continent will be covered 
by our Stars and Stripes. No other nation 
has ever spread over so large a territory or 
so diversified a surface as ours. From the 
low sea-washed shores of the Atlantic your 
California journey carries you to boundless 
plains which lie nearly as high as the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington. Americans are 
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digging silver ore in Colorado three thou- 
sand feet higher than the highest point of 
the White Mountains. At Virginia City, in 
Nevada, one of the busiest centres of gold 
mining, the travelers find it hard to draw in 
breath enough for rapid motion, and many 
persons, when they first arrive there, suffer 
from bleeding at the nose by reason of the 
rarity of the air. Again, in Maine half the 
farmer’s year is spent in accumulating sup- 
plies for the other and frozen half: all over 
the Northern States the preparation for win- 
ter is an important part of our lives; but in 
San Francisco the winter is the pleasantest 
part of the year. In Los Angeles they do 
not think it needful to build fire-places, and 
scarcely chimneys, in their houses. And one 
people, speaking the same language, read- 
ing the same books, holding a common re- 
ligion, paying taxes to the same govern- 
ment, and proud of one common flag, per- 
vades these various altitudes and climates, 
intervisits, intercommunicates, intermarries, 
and is, with the potent help of the railroad, 
fused constantly more closely together as a 
nation. What manner of man, think you, 
will be the American of 1972, the product 
of so many different climes, of so various a 
range as to altitude ? 

I wrote that on the plains and on the 
mountains the railroad is the one great fact. 
Whatever you notice by the way that is the 
handiwork of man appears to be there solely 
for your convenience or safety who are pass- 
ing over the road. On the Union Pacific you 
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EAGLE GAP, ON THE TRUCKEE RIVER, 


see miles upon miles of snow-fences. On the | 
Central Pacific thirty or forty miles of solid | 
snow -sheds, thoroughly built, and fully 
guarded by gangs of laborers, make the 
passage safe in the severest snow-storms. | 
Great snow-plows, eleven feet high, stand at 
intervals on the plains and in the mountains, | 
ready to drive, with three or four, or even 
seven or eight, locomotives behind them, the | 
snow out of the cuts. The telegraph ac- 
companies you on your whole long journey. 
Coal miles are opened only to furnish fuel 
to your locomotive. At intervals of a hun- | 
dred miles, night and day, yon hear men 
beating the wheels of the train to see if they | 
are sound. Eating stations furnish you your 
meals; ice is supplied on the way; laborers 
stand aside in the desert and on the mount- 
ains as the train sweeps by, and close up be- 
hind it to repair the track or keep it in or- 
der. There isa Chinaman and a half on ev- 
ery mile of the Central Pacific Railroad; and 
this road is not only a marvel of engineering | 
skill and daring, running through a most dif- 
ficult country, and abounding in deep rock 


cuts, tunnels, and snow-sheds, but you will 
find its road-bed every where firm and solid, 
as though it had been laid for years, the 
cuts clean and clear, and on every part of 
the work an air of finish and precision, which 
show the confidence of its owners, and the 
thorough spirit in which it was conceived 
and completed and is maintained. 

You reach San Francisco by passing through 
the great Sacramento plain, one of the famous 
wheat fields of the State, to Vallejo, whence 
you sail down the magnificent bay of San 
Francisco to the city; and thus you have to 
the last hour of yeur journey some new scene 
opening to your eyes, and when you go to 
sleep in your hotel at last, may dream of the 
Cliff House ride as a pleasure still to come. 

I close this article with a few detailed 
directions to tourists, such as I should my- 
self have been glad of when I first made the 
journey. 

1. At Ogden your train will connect with 
the regular train for Salt Lake City, which 
place you reach the same evening. The 
Townsend House is kept by a Mormon, the 





American by a Gen- 
tile. An omnibus 
conveys you to ei- 
ther. Go to Brig- 
ham Young’s thea- 
tre in the evening, 
if you like, and see 
his rocking-chair in 
the aisle, and the 
large space set apart 
inthe box tier for his 
children. Rise early 
the next morning 
and walk about for 
an hour, and you 
may see almost the 
whole place. After 
breakfast get a car- 
riage and tell the 
driver to take you 
to the Tabernacle 
and the menagerie 
—the last contains 
a number of native 
animals well worth 
seeing—and to show 
you the principal 
objects of interest. 


You will have time ea == 


for a leisurely din- 
ner before the cars 
start, and will yet have seen all that Salt 
Lake City affords to the traveler—for it is 
not easy for non-residents to see the inside 
of a Mormon house. 

2. At Salt Lake City buy a little gold for 
California; they take greenbacks in Utah. 

3. In San Francisco you can exchange 


your greenbacks for gold notes, which are | 


more convenient than coin, and just as serv- 
iceable. 

4. Eat only two meals per day on your 
journey, as you are not exercising nor work- 
ng. After you enter California you will 
ind both fruit and flowers for sale on the 


i 
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SNOW-SHEDS ON THE PAUIFIC RAILROAD 


| train—signs of civilization which do not at- 
| tend you on an Eastern train. 

5. From Ogden, when you start west- 
ward, telegraph to the Grand Hotel, the 
Occidental, or wherever you mean to stay 
| in San Francisco, for rooms. 


The cost is a 
trifle, and it is a convenience to have your 
apartments ready for you when you arrive. 

6. In planning your journey you will de- 
sire to know how much time is required, 
and what the expense of your trip will be. 
We give three schedules or time-tables for 
| tours of various lengths, and a general esti- 
| mate of expenses. 


SNOW-PLOW ON THE PACIFIO RAILROAD, 
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INTERIOR OF SNOW-SHED. 
FOR A FIVE WEEKS’ TOUR. | If you can spare more time, you should 


' ; gS th pays. | add a week to your Yosemite journey, which 
From Chicago to San Francisco 5 : ; , 


Terre r eee eee eee ee | o . ° 

At Salt Lake NE MTs, Bel SU ie ede es ;| would give you opportunity to make the 
San Francisco and the surroundings............... 5|\ tour of the valley’s outer rim, which can be 
The San José Valley, to the Almaden Mine........ 3 


done by ladies now without discomfort. 
Sees: rae sit Spas oe cs eatin si sobs Sac cxic hs iecins ss ‘ n going to the Yosemite, go in by way 
The Yosemite and Big Trees. (This gives you one | In going to t Yosemite, g ee * 


day in the Calaveras grove and five in the valley.) 19 | Of Bear Creek, which, though a little longer 
Return to Chicago 


The Geysers... 








pane. dc nnccenebseeecdes eters nev és 5| ride, gives you Inspiration Point as you 

Dis 3s Saycipanee snc cgani cn venenils ... 83| first view of the famous valley; and pass 

FOR A SIX WEEKS’ TOUR. | out the other way, as that leads, by way of 

pars, | Chinese Camp and Sonora, through one of 

From Chicago to San Francisco ...............06. 5 | the most famous of the “ placer diggings,” t 

Ss  shapntes caete ‘ . . ee 

BS BR RAIN «>0+ - 00+ one evens pons Sekt s\8t099 che% 1| the Calaveras Grove of Big Trees. Next I 
San Francisco and surroundings. ...............+.. 8 . 4 
The San José Valley and Almaden Mine........... 3 | put the cost of the journey; 

Santa Cruz, Watsonville, Pescadero, etc. .......... 4 


Fare by railroad from Chicago to San Francisco. .$118 
DMI: 5606s tcc cns scadcees hove ewnesseabeos dey © TRU .< satiee binds 5 vA vaneaaseResWacee tne “ve 206 
The Yosemite and Big Trees ..............0.e.ee0e 12 To Salt Lake and return 5 
Lakes Tahoe and Donner 2 | To San José and return 
Virginia City 


pov cence sceee eee peesese cece 10 
SVape bee vieueepeses es bestemnkerces es 1 | To the Geysers and return.............scscecesees 26 
| ORE 1 ORIG Sale ee 39 | To the Big Trees, Yosemite, and return.......... _38 
FOR A NINE WEEKS’ TOUR. Railroad and stage fare 8 for five weeks’ tour..... $31 
To this add, for sleeping cars, about $3 per day— 

Take the last, and add— ToS reece dk eee sass, 90 
DAYS 345 

To Los Angeles and San Diego.............sees00e 14 . 
2 ERE ESS. 0 ea SS 6 Add, for hotel accommodations, $3 50 per 

As ino ga har eehinseineacetbies Ag 


. §9| day, which is the usual price; and for car- 








riage hire in seeing the Almaden mines, $5; 
for horses and guides on the Yosemite, $5 per 
day; for meals on the railroad, $2 per day. 
In all, $125 will pay your hotel and carriage 
bills, horse and guide in the Yosemite Val- 
ley, railroad, meals, ete.; and this, added to 
$345, makes $470. This is a liberal and not 
a close estimate; and if you allow $500 for 
a five weeks’ tour to California and back, 
you will have enough to pay the slight pre- 


mium on gold, and to buy some curiosities | 
And you will have | 


to take home with you. 
stopped at first-class hotels every where, and 
used a carriage wherever it was convenient. 


To see Lake Tahoe, Donner Lake, and Vir- 


ginia City will cost you twenty dollars more, 
including hotel bills. These you should see 
on your way home, getting off the Central 
Pacific train at Truckee, and resuming your 
place at Reno, when you have made the trip, 
without extra charge. Allow three days, and 
engage your sleepinug-car accommodations at 
Sacramento, for a given day, on your way to 
Truckee. 

To Los Angeles you go by steamer; fare, 
$18 each way, which includes meals and 
state-rooms. The sail is a lovely one, with 
land in sight all the way. Try to secure a 
berth on the land side, as the coast affords 
continuously fine views. The steamer lands 
you at San Pedro. Thence by cars to Los 
Angeles the fare is $250. From Los An- 
geles you should drive to the Mission San 
Gabriel, where are the finest orange orchards. 
The drive will cost you from three to five 
dollars. At San Diego you see a fine bay 
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Jand a growing city, which now waits for 
railroad connections. 

| To Santa Cruz, Watsonville, and Pesca- 
;dero the round trip should cost you from 
| twenty to twenty-five dollars, and ten dol- 
lars less if you start from San José, after 
having seen the New Almaden quicksilver 
mines, and thus save the return to San Fran- 
cisco. 

| If you have three weeks more to spare 
after going the round above described, you 
should visit the Columbia River, where also 
| there is magnificent scenery. This journey 
|is not so often made as it deserves to be. 
| The following schedule of time and expense 
will help you to determine if you will make it: 


San Francisco to Portland 
In the Willamette Valley 
Up the Columbia and back 
The voyage around Puget Sound.... 7 
Back to San Francisco 
Total 


15 

20 

30 

30 
-. $125 
| You will find good hotels every where, 
| though often, in the country, plainly fur- 
|nished. The bread is always good, food is 
always abundant, and generally well cooked, 
and the beds are always clean and almost 
always good. The stage-drivers, landlords, 
|and others with whom a traveler has to do 
are civil and obliging, and there are no at- 
tempts at extortion. 
| In a succeeding article I shall attempt to 
| give some more detailed account of the sights 
| which are worthy of a tourist’s attention in 
| California. 


| 
| 
| 





THE GOLDEN LION 


OF GRANPERE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“TF SUPPOSE it had better be so,” Marie 

Bromar had said to her lover, when in 
set form he made his proposition. She had 
thought very much about it, and had come 
exactly to that state of mind. She did sup- 
pose that it had better be so. She knew that 
she did not love the man. She knew also 
that she loved another man. 
even think that she should ever learn to love 
Adrian Urmand. She had neither ambition 
in the matter, nor even any feeling of pru- 
dence as regarded herself. 


self she would sooner have remained at the 
Lion d’Or, and have waited upon the guests 
day after day, and month after month. But 
yet she had supposed that “it had better be 
80.” Her uncle wished it—wished 


possible that she could remain an inmate in 
Vou. XLIV.—No. 264.—56 


She did not | 


She was enticed | 
by no desire of position or love of money. 
In respect to all her own feelings about her- | 


it so| 
strongly that she believed it would be im- | 


| his house unless she acceded to his wishes. 
| Her aunt manifestly thought that it was her 
| duty to accept the man, and could not under- 
stand how so manifest a duty, going hand in 
hand as it did with so great an advantage, 
| should be made a matter of doubt. She had 
| not one about her to counsel her to hold by 
| her own feelings. It was the practice of the 
world around her that girls in such matters 
should do as they were bidden. And then, 
stronger than all, there was the indifference 
| to her of the man she loved. 

Marie Bromar was a fine, high-spirited, 
animated girl; but it must not be thought 
that she was a highly educated lady, or that 
time had been given to her, amidst all her 
| occupations, in which she could allow her 
mind to dwell much on feelings of romance. 
Her life had ever been practical, busy, and 
full of action. As is ever the case with those 
who have to do chiefly with things material, 
she was thinking more frequently of the outer 
wants of those around her than of the inner 
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workings of her own heart and personal in- 
telligence. Would the bread rise well? 
Would that bargain she had made for poultry 
suffice for the house? Was that lot of wine 
which she had persuaded her uncle to buy or 
a creditable quality? Were her efforts for 
increasing her uncle’s profits compatible with 
satisfaction on the part of her uncle’s guests? 
Such were the questions which from day to 
day occupied her attention and filled her 
with interest. And therefore her own iden- 
tity was not strong to her, as it is strong to 
those whose business permits them to look 
frequently into themselves, or whose occu- 
pations are of a nature to produce such in- 
trospection. If her head ached, or had she 
lamed her hand by any accident, she would 
think more of the injury to the household 
arising from her incapacity than of her own 
pain. It is so, reader, with your gardener, 
your groom, or your cook, if you will think 
of it. ‘Till you tell them by your pity that 
they are the sufferers, they will think that it 
is you who are most affected by their ail- 
ments. And the man who loses his daily 
wage because he is ill complains of his loss 
and not of his ailment. His own identity is 
half hidden from him by the practical wants 
of his life. 

Had Marie been disappointed in her love 
without the appearance of any rival suitor, 
no one would have ever heard of her love. 
Had George Voss married, she would have 
gone on with her work without a sign of out- 
ward sorrow; or had he died, she would 
have wept for him with no peculiar tears. 
She did not expect much from the world 


around her, beyond this, that the guests | 


should not complain about their suppers as 
long as the suppers provided were reasonably 
good. 
sented to her, the performance of no heavy 
task demanded from her, she would have 
gone on with her work without showing even 
by the altered color of her cheek that she was 
a sufferer. But this other man had come 
this Adrian Urmand—and a great under- 
taking was presented to her, and the per- 
formance of a heavy task was demanded from 
her. Then it was necessary that there should 
be identity of self and introspection. She 
had to ask herself whether the task was 
practicable, whether its performance was 
within the scope of her powers. She told 
herself at first that it was not to be done; 
that it was one which she would not even 
attempt. Then, as she looked at it more fre- 
quently ; as she came to understand how great 
was the urgency of her uncle; as she came 
to find, in performing that task of introspec- 
tion, how unimportant a person she was her- 
self, she began to think that the attempt 
might be made. “I suppose it had better 
be so,” she had said. What was she that she 
should stand in the way of so many wishes? 
As she had worked for her bread in her un- 





Had no great undertaking been pre- | 


cle’s house at Granpere, so would she work 
for her bread in her husband’s house at Basle, 
No doubt there were other things to be join- 
ed to her work—things the thought of which 
dismayed her. She had fought against them 
for a while; but, after all, what was she, 
that she should trouble the world by fight- 
ing? When she got to Basle she would en- 
deavor to see that the bread should rise 
there, and the wine be sufficient, and the 
supper such as her husband might wish it 
to be. 

Was it not the manifest duty of every girl 
to act after this fashion? Were not all mar- 
riages so arranged in the world around her? 
Among the Protestants of Alsace, as she 
knew, there was some greater latitude of 
choice than was ever allowed by the stricter 
discipline of Roman Catholic education. 
But then she was a Roman Catholic, as was 
her aunt; and she was too proud and too 
grateful to claim any peculiar exemption 
from the Protestantism of her uncle. She 
had resolved during those early hours of the 
morning that “it had better be so.” She 
thought that she could go through with it 
all if only they would not tease her, and ask 
her to wear her Sunday frock, and force her 
to sit down with them at table. Let them 
settle the day—with a word or two thrown 
in by herself to increase the distance—and 
she would be absolutely submissive, on con- 
dition that nothing should be required of 
her till the day should come. There would 
be a bad week or two then while she was 
being carried off to her new home; but she 
had looked forward and had told herself 
that she would fill her mind with the care 
of one man’s house, as she had hitherto fill- 
ed it with the care of the house of another 
man. 

“So it is all right,” said her aunt, rushing 
up to her with warm congratulations, ready 
| to flatter her, prone to admire her. It would 
| be something to have a niece married to 
| Adrian Urmand, the successful young mer- 
| Marie Bromar was already 








| chant of Basle. 
in her aunt’s eyes something different from 
her former self. 

“T hope so, aunt.” 

“Hope so! but it isso; you have accepted 
him ?” 

“T hope it is right, I mean.” 

“ Of course it is right,” said Madame Voss. 
“How can it be wrong for a girl to accept 
the man whom all her friends wish her to 
marry? It must be right. And your uncle 
will be so happy.” 

“Dear uncle!” 

“Yes, indeed. He has been so good; and 
it has made me wretched to see that he has 
| been disturbed. He has been as anxious 

that you should be settled well as though 
| you had been his own. And this will be to 
| be settled well. I am told that M.Urmand’s 
| house is one of those which look down upon 








the river from near the church; the very | 
best position in all the town. And it is full 
of every thing, they say. His father spared 
nothing for furniture when he was married. | 
And they say that his mother’s linen was 
quite a sight to be seen. And then, Marie, 
every body acknowledges that he is such a 
nice-looking young man!” 

But it was not a part of Marie’s programme 
to be waked up to enthusiasm—at any rate 
by her aunt. She said little or nothing, and 
would not even condescend to consider that 
interesting question of the day of the wed- 
ding. “There is quite time enough for all 
that, Aunt Josey,” she said, as she got up to 
go about her work. Aunt Josey was almost 
inclined to resent such usage, and would 
have done so, had not her respect for her 
niece been so great. 

Michel did not return till near seven, and 
walking straight through his wife’s room to 
Marie’s seat of office, came upon his niece 
before he had seen any one else. There was 
an angry look about his brow, for he had 
been trying to teach himself that he was ill- 
used by his niece, in spite of that half-formed 
resolution to release her from persecution if 
she were still firm in her opposition to the 
marriage. ‘ Well,” he said, as soon as he 
saw her. ‘ Well, how is it to be?” 
off her stool, and coming close to him, put 
up her face to be kissed. He understood it 
all in a moment, and the whole tone and 
color of his countenance was altered. There 
was no man whose face would become more 
radiant with satisfaction than that of Michel 
Voss—when he was satisfied. Please him, 
and immediately there would be an effort on 
his part to please every body around him. 
“My darling, my own one,” he said, “it is all 
right.” She kissed him again and pressed 
his arm, but said not a word. “I am so 
glad,” he exclaimed; “Iam so glad.” And 
he knocked off his cap with his hand, not 
knowing what he was doing. ‘ We shall 
have but a poor house without you, Marie— 
avery poor house. But it is as it ought to 
be. Ihave felt for the last year or two, as 
you have sprung up to be such a woman 
among us, my dear, that there was only one 
place fit for such a one. It is proper that 
you should be mistress wherever you are. It 
has wounded me—lI don’t mind saying it 
now—it has wounded me to see you waiting 
on the sort of people that come here.” 

“T have only been too happy, uncle, in 
doing it.” 

“That’s all very well. That’s all very 
well, my dear. But I am older than you, 
and time goes quick with me. I tell you it 
made me unhappy. I thought I wasn’t do- 
ing my duty by you. I was beginning to 
know that you ought to have a house and 
servants of your own. People say that it is 
a great match for you; but I tell them that 
it is a great match for him. Perhaps it is 


She got | 
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because you’ve been my own in a way, but 
I don’t any girl like you round the 
country.” 

“You shouldn’t say such things to flatter 
me, Uncle Michel.” 

“T choose to say what I please, and think 
what I please, about my own girl,” he said, 
with his arm close wound round her. “I 
say it’s a great match for Adrian Urmand, 
and I am quite sure that he will not contra- 
dict me. He has had sense enough to know 
what sort of a young woman will make the 
best wife for him, and I respect him for it. 
I shall always respect Adrian Urmand be- 
cause he has known better than to take up 
with one of your town-bred girls, who never 
learn any thing except how to flaunt about 
with as much finery on their backs as they 
can get their people to give them. He 
might have had the pick of them at Basle, 
or at Strasburg either, for the matter of 


see 


| that; but he has thought my girl better than 


them all; and I love him for it,soIdo. It 
was to be expected that a young fellow with 
means to please himself should choose to 


| have a good-looking wife to sit at his table 


with him. Who'll blame him for that? 


| And he has found the prettiest in all the 


country round. But he has wanted some- 
thing more than good looks, and he has got 
a great deal more. Yes; I say it, I, Michel 
Voss, though I am your uncle—that he has 
got the pride of the whole country round. 
My darling, my own one, my child!” 

All this was said with many interjections, 
and with sundry pauses in the speech, dur- 
ing which Michel caressed his niece, and 
pressed her to his breast, and signified his 
joy by all the outward modes of expression 
which a man so demonstrative knows how 
to use. This was a moment of great tri- 
umph to him, because he had begun to de- 
spair of success in this matter of the mar- 
riage, and had told himself on tbis very 
morning that the affair was almost hopeless. 
While he had been up in the wood he had 
asked himself how he would treat Marie in 
consequence of her disobedience to him ; and 
he had at last sueceeded in producing with- 
in his own breast a state of mind that was 
not perhaps very reasonable, but which was 
consonant with his character. He would let 
her know that he was angry with her—very 
angry with her; that she had half broken 
his heart by her obstinacy; but after that 
she should be to him his own Marie again. 
He would not throw her off because she dis- 
obeyed him. He could not throw her off, 
because he loved her, and knew of no way 
by which he could get rid of hislove. But 
he would be very angry, and she should 
know of his anger. He had come home 
wearing a black cloud on his brow, and in- 
tending to be black. But all that was 
changed in a moment, and his only thought 
now was how to give pleasure to this dear 
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“DEAR UNOLE, | AM 8O GLAD THAT YOU ARE PLEASED.” 


one. It is something to have a niece who 
brings such credit on the family! 

Marie as she listened_to his praise and his 
ecstasies, knowing by a sure instinct every 
turn of his thoughts, tried to take joy to 
herself in that she had given joy to him. 
Though he was her uncle, and had in fact 
been her master, he was actually the one 
real friend whom she had made for herself 
in her life. There had been a month or two 
of something more than friendship with 
George Voss; but she was too wise to look 
much at that Michel Voss was the 
one being in the world whom she knew best, 
of whom she thought most, whose thoughts 
and wishes she had most closely studied, 
whose interests were ever present to her 
mind. Perhaps it may be said of every 
human heart in a sound condition that it 
must be specially true to some other one 
human heart; but it may certainly be so 
said of every female heart. 
be changed 


now. 


The object may 
from time to time—may be 
changed very suddenly, as when a girl’s de- 
votion is transferred with the consent of all 
her friends from her mother to her lover; or 
very slowly, as when a mother’s is trans- 
ferred from her husband to some favorite 
child; but, unless self-worship be predomi- 
nant, there is always one friend to whom 








| 
| 


the woman’s breast is true, for whom it is 
the woman’s joy to offer herself in sacrifice. 
Now with Marie Bromar that one being had 
been her uncle. She prospered if he pros- 
pered. His comfort was her comfort. Even 
when his palate was pleased, there was some 
gratification akin to animal enjoyment on 
her part. It was ease to her that he should 
be at his ease in his arm-chair. It was mirth 
to her that he should laugh. When he was 
contented she was satisfied. When he was 
ruffled she was never smooth. Her sympa- 
thy with him was perfect ; and now that he 
was radiant with triumph, though his tri- 
umph came from his victory over herself, 
she could not deny him the pleasure of tri- 
umphing with him. 

“ Dear uncle,” she said, still caressing him, 
“T am so glad that you are pleased.” 

“ Of course it will be a poor house without 
you, Marie. As for me, it will be just as 
though I had lost my right leg and my right 
arm. But what! A man is not always to be 
thinking of himself. To see you treated by 
all the world as you ought to be treated—as 
I should choose that my own daughter should 
be treated —that is what I have desired. 
Sometimes when I’ve thought of it all when 
I’ve been alone, I have been mad with my- 


| self for letting it go on as it has done.” 
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“Tt has gone on very nicely, I think, Un- 
cle Michel.” She knew how worse than use- 
less it would be now to try and make him 
understand that it would be better for them 
both that she should remain with him. She 
knew, to the moving of a feather, what she 
could do with him and what she could not. 
Her immediate wish was to enable him to 
draw all possible pleasure from his triumph 
of the day, and therefore she would say no 
word to signify that his glory was founded 
on her sacrifice. 

Then again came up the question of her 
position at supper, but there was no difticul- 
ty in the arrangement made between them. 
The one gala evening of grand dresses—the 
evening which had been intended to be a 
gala, but which had turned out to be almost 
funereal—was over. Even Michel Voss him- 
self did not think it necessary that Marie 
should come in to supper with her silk dress 
two nights running; and he himself had 
found that that changing of his coat had 
impaired his comfort. He could eat his din- 
ner and his supper in his best clothes cn 
Sunday, and not feel the inconvenience; but 
on other occasions those unaccustomed gar- 
ments were as heavy to him as a suit of 
armor. There was, therefore, nothing more 
said about clothes. 


her soup as usual—expressing a confident 
assurance that if Peter were as yet to at- 
tempt this special branch of duty the whole 


supper would collapse—and then she was to 
take her place at the table next to her uncle. 
Every body in the house, every body in Gran- 
pere, knew that the marriage had been ar- 
ranged, and the old lady who had been so 
dreadfully snubbed by Marie had forgiven 
the offense, acknowledging that Marie’s po- 
sition on that evening had been one of difii- 
culty. 

But these arrangements had reference only 
to two days. After two days Adrian was to 
return to Basle, and to be seen no more at 
Granpere till he came to claim his bride. In 
regard to the choice of the day, Michel de- 
clared roundly that no constraint should be 
put upon Marie. She showed him her full 


privileges, and no one should be allowed to 


interfere with her. On this point Marie had 
brought herself to be almost indifferent. A 
long engagement was a state of things which 
would have been quite incompatible with 
such a betrothal. Any delay that could have 
been effected would have been a delay, not 
of months, but of days—or, at most, of a week 
or two. She had made up her mind that she 
would not be afraid of her wedding. She 
would teach herself to have no dread either 
of the man or of the thing. He was not a 
bad man, and marriage in itself was honora- 
ble. She formed ideas also of some future 
true friendship for her husband. She would 
endeavor to have a true solicitude for his in- 
terests, and would take care, at any rate, that 


Marie was to dispense | 


nothing was squandered that came into her 
hands. Of what avail would it be to her that 
she should postpone for a few days the begin- 
ning of a friendship that was to last all her 
life? Such postponement could only be in- 
duced by a dread of the man, and she was 
firmly determined that she would not dread 
him. When they asked her, therefore, she 
smiled, and said very little. What did her 
aunt think ? 

Her aunt thought that the marriage should 
be settled forthe earliest possible day, though 
she never quite expressed her thoughts. Ma- 
dame Voss, though she did not generally ob- 
tain much credit for clear seeing, had a clear- 
er insight to the state of her niece’s mind 
than had her husband. She still believed that 
Marie’s heart was not with Adrian Urmand. 
But, attributing perhaps no very great im- 
portance to a young girl’s heart, and fancy- 
ing that she knew that in this instance the 
young girl’s heart could not have its own 
way, she was quite in favor of the Urmand 
marriage. And if they were to be married, 
the sooner the better. Of that she had no 
doubt. “It’s best to have it over always as 
soon as possible,” she said to her husband in 
private, nodding her head, and looking much 
wiser than usual. 

““T won’t have Marie hurried,” said Michel. 

“We had better say some day next month, 
my dear,” said Madame Voss, again nodding 
her head. Michel, struck by the peculiarity 
of her voice, looked into her face, and saw 
the unaccustomed wisdom. He made no an- 
swer, but after a while nodded his head also, 
and went out of the room a man convinced. 
There were matters between women, he 
thought, which men can never quite under- 
stand. It would be very bad if there should 
be any slip here between the cup and the 
lip; and, no doubt, his wife was right. 

It was Madame Voss at last who settled 
the day—the 15th of October, just four weeks 
from the present time. This she did in con- 
cert with Adrian Urmand, who, however, 
was very docile in her hands. Urmand, aft- 
er he had been accepted, soon managed to 
bring himself back to that state of mind in 
which he had before regarded the possession 
of Marie Bromar as very desirable. For some 
four-and-twenty hours, during which he had 
thought himself to be ill-used, and had med- 
itated a retreat from Granpere, he had con- 
trived to teach himself that he might possi- 
bly live without her; but as soon as he was 
accepted, and when the congratulations of 
the men and women of Granpere were show- 
ered down upon him in quick succession— 
so that the fact that the thing was to be be- 
came assured to him—he soon came to fancy 
again that he was a man as successful in love 
as he was in the world’s good, and that this 
acquisition of Marie’s hand was a treasure in 
which he could take delight. He undoubt- 
edly would be ready by the day named, and 
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would go home and prepare every thing for 
Marie’s arrival. 

They were very little together as lovers 
during those two days, but it was necessary 
that there should be an especial parting. 
“She is up stairs in the little sitting-room,” 
Aunt Josey said; and up stairs to the little 
sitting-room Adrian Urmand went. 

“T am come to say good-by,” said Urmand. 

“Good-by, Adrian,” said Marie, putting 
both her hands in his, and offering her cheek 
to be kissed. 

“T shall come back with such joy for the | 
15th,” said he. 

She smiled and kissed his cheek, and still 
held his hand. ‘“ Adrian,” she said. 

“My love?” 

“Ag I believe in the dear Jesus, I will do 
my best to be a good wife to you.” Then he | 
took her in his arms and kissed her close, 
and went out of the room with tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks. He knew now that he 
was in truth a happy man, and that God had | 
been good to him in this matter of his future 
wife. 


CHAPTER X. 


“So your cousin Marie is to be married to 
Adrian Urmand, the young linen merchant at 
Basle,” said Madame Faragon one morning 
to George Voss. In this manner were the 
first assured tidings of the coming marriage 
conveyed to the rival lover. This occurred a | 
day or two after the betrothal, when Adrian 
was back at Basle. No one at Granpere 
had thought of writing an express letter to 
George on the subject. George’s father might | 
have done so, had the writing of letters been 
a customary thing with him; but his corre- 
spondence was not numerous, and such let- 
ters as he did write were short, and always 
confined to matters concerning his trade. | 
Madame Voss had, however, sent a special 
message to Madame Faragon as soon as Adri- 
an had gone, thinking that it would be well | 
that in this way George should learn the| 
truth. | 

It had been fully arranged by this time | 
that George Voss was to be the landlord of 
the hotel at Colmar on and from the first day 
of the following year. Madame Faragon was 
to be allowed to sit in the little room down 
stairs, to scold the servants, and to make the 
strangers from a distance believe that her 
authority was unimpaired. She was also to 
receive a moderate annual pension in money 
in addition to her board and lodging. For 
these considerations, and on condition that 
George Voss should expend a certain sum of 
money in renewing the faded glories of the 
house, he was to be the landlord in full en- | 
joyment of all real power on the Ist of Jan- 
uary following. Madame Faragon, when she 
had expressed her agreement to the arrange- | 





ment, which was indeed almost in all re- 
spects one of her own creation, wept and 
wheezed and groaned bitterly. She declared 
that she would soon be dead, and so trouble 
him no more. Nevertheless, she especially 
stipulated that she should have a new arm- 
chair for her own use, and that the feather- 
bed in her own chamber should be renewed. 

“So your cousin Marie is to be married to 
Adrian Urmand, the young linen merchant 
at Basle,” said Madame Faragon. 

“Who says so?” demanded George. He 
asked his question in a quiet voice; but, 
though the news had reached him thus sud- 


| denly, he had sufficient control over himself 
| to prevent any plain expression of his feel- 
| ings. 


The thing which had been told him 
had gone into his heart like a knife; but he 
did not intend that Madame Faragon should 


| know that he had been wounded. 


“Tt is quite true. There is no doubt 
about it. Stodel’s man with the roulage 
brought me word direct from your step- 
mother.” George immediately began to in- 
quire within himself why Stodel’s man with 
the roulage had not brought some word di- 
rect to him, and answered the question to 
himself not altogether incorrectly. “Oh 
yes,” continued Madame Faragon; “it is 
quite true—on the 15th of October. I sup- 
pose you will be going over to the wedding.” 
This she said in her usual whining tone of 
small complaint, signifying thereby how 
great would be the grievance to herself to 
be left alone at that special time. 

“T shall not go to the wedding,” said 
George. ‘They can be married, if they are 
to be married, without me.” 

“They are to be married; you may be 
quite sure of that.” Madame Faragon’s 
grievance now consisted in the amount of 
doubt which was being thrown on the ti- 
dings which had been sent direct to her. 
“Of course you will choose to have a doubt, 
because it is I who tell you.” 

“JT do not doubt it at all. I think it is 
very likely. I was well aware before that 
my father wished it.” 

“Of course he would wish it, George. 
How should he not wish it? Marie Bromar 
never had a france of her own in her life, and 
it is not to be expected that he, with a fam- 
ily of young children at his heels, is to give 
her a dot.” 

“He will give her something. He will 
treat her as though she were a daughter.” 

“Then I think he ought not. But your 
father was always a romantic, headstrong 
man. At any rate, there she is—bar-maid, 
as we may say, in the hotel—much the same 
as our Floschen here; and, of course, such a 
marriage as this is a great thing; a very 
great thing indeed. How should they not 
wish it ?”’ 

“Oh, if she likes him—” 

“Like him? Of course she will like him. 


Why should she not like him? Young and 
geod-looking, with a fine business, doesn’t 
owe @ sou, Pll be bound, and with a house- 
ful of furniture? Of course she’ll like him. 
I don’t there is much difficulty 
about that.” 

“T dare say not,” said George. “TI believe 
that women’s likings go after that fashion, 
for the most part.” 

Madame Faragon, not understanding this 
general sarcasm against her sex, continued 
the expression of her opinion about the com- 
ing marriage. “I don’t suppose any body 
will think of blaming Marie Bromar for ac- 
cepting the match when it was proposed to 


suppose 


her. Of course she would do as she was 
bidden, and could hardly be expected to say 
that the man was above her.” 

“He is not above her,” said George, in a 
hoarse voice. 

“ Marie Bromar is nothing to you, George ; 
nothing in blood; nothing beyond a most 
distant cousin. They do say that 
grown up good-looking.” 

“Yes; she is a handsome girl.” 

“When [remember her as a child she was 
broad and dumpy, and they always come 
back at last to what they were as children. 
But, of course, M. Urmand only looks to 
what she is now. She makes her hay while 
the sun shines; but I hope the people won’t 
say that your father has caught him at the 
Lion d’Or, and taken him in.” 

“My father is not the man to care very 
much what any body says about such things.” 

“Perhaps not much as he ought, 
George,” said Madame Faragon, shaking her 
head. 

After that George Voss went about the 
house for some hours, doing his work, giving 
his orders, and going through the usual rou- 
tine of his day’s business. As he did so no 
one guessed that his mind was disturbed. 
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Madame Faragon had not the slightest sus- | 


picion that the matter of Marie’s marriage 
was @ cause of sorrow to him. She had felt 
the not unnatural envy of a woman’s mind 
in such an affair, and could not help ex- 
pressing it, although Marie Bromar was in 
some sort connected with herself. But she 
was sure that such an arrangement would 
be regarded as a family triumph by George 
—unless, indeed, he should be inclined to 
quarrel with his father for over-generosity 
in that matter of the dot. “It is lucky that 
you got your little bit of money before this 
affair was settled,” said she. 

“Tt would not have made the difference 
of a copper sou,” said George Voss, as he 
walked angrily out of the old woman’s room. 
This was in the evening, after supper, and 
the greater part of the day had passed since 
he had first heard the news. 
present moment he had endeavored to shake 
the matter off from him, declaring to him- 
self that grief—or at least any outward show 
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| father. 


Up to the) 


Sod 
of grief—would be unmanly and unworthy 
of him. With a strong resolve he had fixed 
his mind upon the affairs of his house, and 
had allowed himself to meditate as little as 
might be possible. But the misery, the ag- 
ony, had been then present with him during 
all had been made the 
sharper by his endeavors to keep it down 
and banish it from his thoughts. Now, as 
he went out from Madame Faragon’s room, 
having finished all that it was his duty to 
do, he strolled into the town, and at once 
began to give way to his thoughts. Of 
course he must think about it. He acknowl- 
edged that it was useless for him to attempt 
rid of the matter and let 


those hours, and 


it be as 
though there were no such persons in the 
world as Marie Bromar and Adrian Urmand, 
He must think about it; but he might so 
give play to his feelings that no one should 
see him in the moments of his wretchedness. 
He went out, therefore, among the dark 
walks in the town garden, and there, as he 
paced one alley after another in the gloom, 
he reveled in the agony which a passionate 
man feels when the woman whom he loves 
is to be given into the arms of another. 

As he thought of his own life during the 
past year or fifteen months, he could not but 
tell himself that his present suffering was due 
in some degree to his own fault. If he really 
loved this girl, and if it had been his inten- 


to get 


| tion to try and win her for himself, why had 


he taken his father at his word and gone 
away from Granpere? And why, having left 
Granpere, had he taken no trouble to let her 
know that he still loved her? As he asked 


himself these questions, he was hardly able 


himself to understand the pride which had 
driven him away from his old home, and 
which had kept him silent so long. She had 
promised him that she would be true to him. 


| Then had come those few words from his fa- 


ther’s mouth—words which he thought his 
father should never have spoken to him—and 


| he had gone away, telling himself that he 


would come back and fetch her as soon as he 
could offer her a home independently of his 
If, after the promises she had made 
to him, she would not wait for him without 
further words and further vows, she would 
not be worth the having. In going, he had 
not precisely told himself that there should 
be no intercourse between them for twelve 
months, but the silence which he had main- 
tained, and his continued absence, had been 
the consequence of the mood of his mind and 
the tenor of his purpose. The longer he had 
been away from Granpere without tidings 
from any one there, the less possible had it 
been that he should send tidings from him- 
self to his old home. He had not expected 
He had not expected any letter. 
But when nothing came, he told himself over 
and over again that he too would be silent, 
and would bide his time. Then Edmond 
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Greisse had come to Colmar, and brought the | 
first rumor of Adrian Urmand’s proposal of 
marriage. 

The reader will perhaps remember that 
George, when he heard this first rumor, had | 
at once made up his mind to go over to 
Granpere, and that he went. He went to 
Granpere partly believing and partly disbe- 
lieving Edmond’s story. If it were untrue, | 
perhaps she might say a word to him that 
would comfort him and give him new hope. } 
If it were true, she would have to tell him 
so; and then he would say a word to her} 
that should tear her heart, if her heart was 
to be reached. but he would never let her 
know that she had torn his own to rags! 
That was the pride of his manliness; and 
yet he was so boyish as not to know that 
it should have been for him to make those 
overtures for a renewal of love which he 
hoped that Marie would make to him. He 
had gone over to Granpere, and the reader 
will perhaps again remember what had pass- 
ed then between him and Marie. Just as he 
was leaving her he had asked her whether 
she was to be married to this man. He had 
made no objection to such a marriage. He 
had spoken no word of the constancy of his | 
own affection. In his heart there had been 
anger against her because she had spoken no | 
such word to him—as, of course, there was 
also in her heart against him, very bitter and | 
very hot. If he wished her to be true to 
him, why did he not say so? If he had given | 
her up, why did he come there at all? Why | 
did he ask any questions about her marriage, | 
if on his own behalf he had no statement to | 
make—no assurance to give? What was | 
her marriage, or her refusal to be married, | 
tohim? Was she to tell him that, as he had | 
deserted her, and as she could not busy her- 
self to overcome her love, therefore she was 
minded to wear the willow forever? “If 
my uncle and aunt choose to dispose of me, 
I can not help it,” she had said. Then he 
had left her, and she had been sure that for 
him that early game of love was a game alto- 
gether played out. Now, as he walked along | 
the dark paths of the town garden, something 
of the truth came upon him. He made no} 
excuse for Marie Bromar. She had given | 
him a vow, and should have been true to her | 
vow, so he said to himself a dozen times. | 
He had never been false. He had shown no | 
sign of falseness. True of heart, he had re- | 
mained away from her only till he might 
come and claim her, and bring her to a house 
that he could call his own. This also he 
told himself a dozen times. But, neverthe- 
less, there was a very agony of remorse, a 
weight of repentance, in that he had not 
striven to make sure of his prize when he 
had been at Granpere before the marriage 
was settled. Had she loved him as she ought 
to have loved him, had she loved him as he 
loved her, there should have been no ques- 
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| them like a thunder-bolt. 


| of Marie Bromar. 


| but I should like to see them first. 
| go the day after to-morrow.” 


tion possible to her of marriage with anoth- 
er man. But still he repented, in that he 


| had lost that which he desired, and Inight 


perhaps have then obtained it for himself. 
But the strong feeling of his breast, the 

strongest next to his love, was a desire to be 

revenged. He cared little now for his fa- 


| ther, little for that personal dignity which 


he had intended to return by his silence, lit- 
tle for pecuniary advantages and prudential 
motives, in comparison with his strong de- 
sire to punish Marie for her perfidy. He 
would go over to Granpere, and fall among 
Like a thunder- 
bolt at any rate he would fall upon the head 
The very words of her 
love-promises were still firm in his memory, 
and he would see if she also could be made 
to remember them. 

“T shall go over to Granpere the day after 
to-morrow,” he said to Madame Faragon, as 
he caught her just before she retired for the 
night. 

“To Granpere, the day after to-morrow ? 
And why ?” 

“Well, I don’t know that I can say ex- 
actly why. I shall not be at the marriage, 
I shall 


And he went to Granpere on the day he 
fixed. 





CHAPTER XI. 


“PROBABLY one night only, but I won’t 
make any promise,” George had said to Ma- 
dame Faragon when she asked him how long 
he intended to stay at Granpere. As he took 
one of the horses belonging to the inn and 
drove himself, it seemed to be certain that 
he would not stay long. He started all 
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alone, early in the morning, and reached 
Granpere about twelve o’clock. His mind 
was full of painful thoughts as he went, and 
as the little animal ran quickly down the 
mountain road into the valley in which 
Granpere lies, he almost wished that his feet 
were not so fleet. What was he to say when 
he got to Granpere, and to whom was he to 
say it? 

When he reached the angular court along 
two sides of which the house was built he 
did not at once enter the front-door. None 
of the family were then about the place, and 
he could, therefore, go into the stable and 
ask a question or two of the man who came 
to meet him. His father, the man told him, 
had gone up early to the wood-cutting, and 
would not probably return till the afternoon. 
Madame Voss was, no doubt, inside, as was 
also Marie Bromar. Then the man com- 
menced an elaborate account of the betroth- 
There never had been at Granpere any 
marriage that had been half so important 
as would be this marriage; no lover coming 
thither had ever been blessed with so beau- 
tiful and discreet a maiden, and no maiden 
of Granpere had ever before had at her feet 
a lover at the same time so good-looking, so 
wealthy, so sagacious, and so good-temper- 
ed. The man declared that Adrian was the 
luckiest fellow in the world in finding such 
a wife, but his enthusiasm rose to the high- 
est pitch when he spoke of Marie’s luck in 
finding such a husband. There was no end 
to the good with which she would be en- 
dowed; “linen,” said the man, holding up 
his hands in admiration, “ that will last out 
all her grandchildren at least!” George list- 
ened to it all, and smiled, and said a word 
or two—was it worth his while to come all 
the way to Granpere to throw his thunder- 
bolt at a girl who had been captivated by 
promises of a chestful of house linen! 

George told the man that he would go up 
to the wood-cutting after his father; but 
before he was out of the court he changed 
his mind and slowly entered the house. 
Why should he go to his father? What had 
he to say to his father about the marriage 
that could not be better said down at the 
house? After all, he had but little ground 
of complaint against his father. It was Ma- 
rie who had been untrue to him, and it was 
on Marie’s head that his wrath must fall. 
No doubt his father would be angry with 
him when he should have thrown his thun- 
der-bolt. It could not, as he thought, be 
hurled effectually without his father’s knowl- 
edge; but he need not tell his father the er- 
rand on which he had come. So he changed 
his mind, and went into the inn. 

He entered the house almost dreading to 
see her whom he was seeking. In what way 
should he first express his wrath? How 
should he show her the wreck which by her 
inconstancy she had made of his happiness ? 


als. 
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His first words must, if possible, be spoken 
to her alone; and yet alone he would hard- 
ly hope to find her. And he feared her. 
Though he was so resolved to speak his 
mind, yet he feared her. Though he in- 
tonded to fill her with remorse, yet he dread- 
ed the effect of her words upon himself. He 
knew how strong she could be, and how 
steadfast. Though his passion told him 
every hour, was telling him all day long, 
that she was as false as hell, yet there was 
something in him of judgment, something 
rather of instinct, which told him also that 
she was not bad, that she was a firm-heart- 
ed, high-spirited, great-minded girl, who 
would have reasons to give for the thing 
that she was doing. 

He went through into the kitchen before 
he met any one, and there he found Madame 
Voss with the cook and Peter. Immediate 
explanations had, of course, to be made as 
to his unexpected arrival—questions asked, 
and suggestions offered—*‘ Came he in peace, 
or came he in war?” Had he come because 
he had heard of the betrothals? He admit- 
ted that it was so. “And you are glad of 
it?” asked Madame Voss. “ You will con- 
gratulate her with all your heart ?” 

“JT will congratulate her, certainly,” said 
George. Then the cook and Peter began 
with a copious flow of domestic eloquence 
to declare how great a marriage this was for 
the Lion d’Or; how pleasing to the master, 


how creditable to the village, how satisfac- 
tory to the friends, how joyous to the bride- 


groom, how triumphant to the bride! “No 
doubt she will have plenty to eat and drink, 
and fine clothes to wear, and an excellent 
house over her head,” said George, in his bit- 
terness. 

“And she will be married to one of the 
most respectable young men in all Switzer- 
land,” said Madame Voss, in a tone of much 
anger. It was already quite clear to Ma- 
dame Voss, to the cook, and to Peter that 
George had not come over from Colmar sim- 
ply to express his joyous satisfaction at his 
cousin’s good fortune. 

He soon walked through into the little 
sitting-room, and his step-mother followed 
him. ‘‘George,” she said, “you will dis- 
please your father very much if you say any 
thing unkind about Marie.” 

“I know very well,” said he, “that my 
father cares more for Marie than he does for 
me.” 

“That is not so, George.” 

“T do not blame him for it. She lives in 
the house with him, while I live elsewhere. 
It was natural that she should be more to 
him than I am, after he had sent me away. 
But he has no right to suppose that I can 
have the same feeling that he has about this 
marriage. I can not think it the finest thing 
in the world for all of us that Marie Bromar 
should succeed in getting a rich young man 











for her husband, who, as far as I can see, | 


never had two ideas in his head.” 

“He is a most industrious young man, 
who thoroughly understands his business. I 
have heard people say that there is no one 
comes to Granpere who can buy better than 
he can.” 

“Very likely not.” 

“ And, at any rate, it is no disgrace to be 
well off.” 


‘than any thing else. 
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“Tt is a disgrace to think more about that 
But never mind. It 
is no use talking about it; words won’t 
mend it.” 

“Why, then, have you come here now ?” 

“ Because I want to see my father.” Then 
he remembered how false was this excuse, 
and remembered also how soon its falseness 
would appear. “ Besides, though I do not 
like this match, I wish to see Marie once 
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again before her marriage. I shall never see | 


her after it. That is the reason why I have 
I suppose you can give me a bed ?” 
“Oh yes, there are beds enough.” After 
that there was some pause, and Madame Voss 
hardly knew how to treat her step-son. At 


come. 


last she asked him whether he would have | 


dinner, and an order was given to Peter to 
prepare something for the young master in 
the small room. And George asked after the 
children, and in this way the dreaded sub- 
ject was for some minutes laid on one side. 

In the mean time information of George’s 
arrival had been taken up stairs to Marie. 
She had often wondered what sign he would 
make when he should hear of her engage- 
ment. Would he send her a word of affec- 
tion, or such customary present as would be 
usual between two persons so nearly con- 
nected? Would he,come to her marriage ? 
And what would be his own feelings? She 
too remembered well, with absolute accuracy, 
those warm, delicious, heavenly words of love 
which had passed between them. She could 
feel now the pressure of his hand and the 
warmth of his kiss, when she swore to him 
that she would be his for ever and ever. Aft- 
er that he had left her, and for a year had 
sent no token. Then he had come again, 


and had simply asked her whether she were 
engaged to another man; had asked with a 
cruel indication that he at least intended 
that the old childish words should be forgot- 


ten. Now he was in the house again, and 
she would have to hear his congratulations! 

She thought for some quarter of an hour 
what she had better do, and then she deter- 
mined to go down to him at once. The 
sooner the first meeting was over the better. 
Were she to remain away from him till they 
should be brought together at the supper- 
table, there would almost be a necessity for 
her to explain her conduct. She would go 


down to him and treat him exactly as she | 


might have done had there never been any 
special love between them. She would do 
so as perfectly as her strength might enable 
her; and if she failed in aught, it would be 
better to fail before her aunt than in the 
presence of her uncle. When she had re- 
solved, she waited yet another minute or 
two, and then she went down stairs. 

As she entered her aunt’s room George 
Voss was sitting before the stove, while Ma- 
dame Voss was in her accustomed chair, and 


Peter was preparing the table for his young | 
George arose from his seat | 
at once, and then came a look of pain across | 
Marie saw it at once, and almost | 
“ I | 


master’s dinner. 


his face. 
loved him the more because he suffered. 
am so glad to see you, George,” she said. 
“Tam so glad that you have come.” 


She had offered him her hand, and, of 


course, he had taken it. ‘ Yes,” he said, “I 
thought it best just to run over. We shall 
be very busy at the hotel before long.” 


“Does that mean to say that you are not 
to be here for my marriage?” This she said 
with her sweetest smile, making all the ef- 
fort in her power to give a gracious tone to 
her voice. It was better, she knew, to plunge 
at the subject at once. 

“No,” said he. “I shall not be here then.” 

“ Ah—your father will miss you so much! 
But if it can not be, it is very good of you to 
|}come now. There would have been some- 

thing sad in going away from the old house 
| without seeing you once more. And though 
Colmar and Basle are very near, it will not 
| be the same as in the dear old home—vwill 
| it, George?” There was a touch about her 
| voice as she called him by his name that 
|nearly killed him. At that moment his 
hatred was strongest against Adrian. Why 
| had such an upstart as that, a puny, misera- 
| ble creature, come between him and the only 
| thing he had ever seen in the guise of a 
woman that could touch his heart? He 
| turned round with his back to the table and 
| his face to the stove, and said nothing. But 
| he was able, when he no longer saw her, 
| when her voice was not sounding in his ear, 
|to swear that the thunder-bolt should be 
| hurled all the same. His journey to Gran- 
| pere should not be made for nothing. “1 
| must go now,” she said, presently. “I shall 
| see you at supper, shall I not, George, when 
| uncle will be with us? Uncle Michel will 
be so delighted to find you. And you will 
tell us of the new doings at the hotel. Good- 
by for the present, George.” Then she was 
gone before he had spoken another word. 

He ate his dinner, and smoked a cigar 
about the yard, and then said that he would 
go out and meet his father. He did go out, 
but did not take the road by which he knew 
that his father was to be found. He strolled 
off to the ravine, and came back only when 
|it was dark. The meeting between him and 
his father was kindly; but there was no 
| special word spoken, and thus they all sat 
| down to supper. 








THE DEW. 


‘‘Wrer for me, gentle flowers; let your tears 
Plead for me with the light.” 

So, tremblingly, before she disappears, 
Whispers the Night. 





“ Amid creation, see, I am alone, 
Following the fleeting Day; 

The gray mysterious spell around me thrown 
Repels the gay. 


‘‘What pleasure is it that to me belong 
The sweetest flower and bird, 

If by my ear the sad, beseeching song 
Alone be heard ? 


“‘He flies forever from my yearning arms, 
That glorious, smiling sun ; 

I, bathed in tears, amid my starry charms, 
Must follow on.” 


So, with a breath of sad and hopeless sighs, 
Night bids the earth adieu; 

And the pure tear-drops in the flower’s eyes 
We call the dew. 
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IN THE STUDIO. 


‘YOUR HAPPIEST EXPRESSION, IF YOU PLEASE!” 


“Your happiest expression, if you please! 
I'll do the rest: arrange these folds for you. 
Your eyelids you may wink—just so—with ease. 
Now glance here: that will do. 
Once more. 
Don’t move! The posture is all grace; 
That head-turn is a very sweet surprise: 
Yes, quite perfection is that fall of lace. 
There—lift, a thought, your eyes !” 
Tis done. 
“All right!—A vignette now, my boy,” 
In cheery tone rings out upon the air, 
Like to a boatswain calling, “Ship, ahoy !” 
Presto !—the vignette’s there. 


Hark! waves of rippling laughter from the screen! 
“ Nay, sirens, I can manage only one ; 

Soon on the card I'll paint your fairy queen; 
But leave us, pray, alone! 





IN THE STUDIO. 





The negative? Ah, that I never show, 
Except in ‘cases quite exceptional. 

L ‘must ?? Then, from a brood of birdlets, know 
I honor ‘mest? and ‘ shall! 


* Aha, my little fellow, are you here 

To make your pretty face a picture gay? 
Well, stand upon this rock, my little dear; 

Fold arms, and look this way. 
“All right! 

Yes, madam, yes, it is all right: 

On Monday you can come the proof to see. 
“And you, Sir— What! you think that proof a fright! 

Nay, nay, it must not be. 
Weill try again. 

But not to-day, Sir; no! 

I’m mad, quite mad, with all I have to do: 
Morning and noon, till night, Pm thronged just so. 

On Wednesday come at two. 


“Oh, for blest rainy days! Not dew to flower 
Is sweeter than the cloud to his parched brain 
Who weds the sun and soulless crowds each hour 

In triturating pain. 


“ywark! WAVES OF RIPPLING LAUGHTER FROM THE 8CREEN!” 
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As when fair Kellogg 
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Of rarest minstrelsy, 
Accepts my pose. 




















One resolute, fixed way. 

















* Yet still I triumph. As 
Of Art Ristori felt the 











As if a human sea 











‘ But pardon! 














“In some bright moments art is bade rejoice, 
When sympathetic souls have faith in me, 
with her silvery voice 


You will come to-morrow ? 
At ten, then, if you please.” 


I ery, ‘Divine! divine!’ 
But there are some their wills ’gainst mine array, 
And mimicking fixed stars, deign but to shine 


Such make the artist in me cry with pain 
Over the wearisome and futile hour, 

So wrought to passion are the nerves which strain 
To lift to light each flower. 


when at command 
fire in me, 


And gave me Marie Antoinette as grand 


Of earnest souls were pulsing to her spell! 
Such moments are restoratives of ease— 


Well, 





















































CHAPTER XVII. 

**Fly where you will, there’s peril every where; 
Death walketh through the door that will not ope. 

Fall where you may—in pit, or den, or lair— 

There Mercy is, and with her liveth Hope.” 
S soon as he had shoved the bolts to 
place, Robert glanced round to discern 
what kind of refuge he had found; but the 
few beams of light that made their way 
through the chinks of the great door mere- 
ly served to show the floor and sides of the 
place to be of stone, and that the darkness 
prevailing back of him was very black in- 
deed. He put an ear to one of the chinks 
and listened. There was loud and excited 
talking outside, then a movement from the 































































































A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


yard toward the stable, then sounds of feet 
on the floor. ‘They will be sure to break 
in here,” thought Robert; ‘God help me if 
they do!” and he began to move backward. 

“Fire!” a voice shouts; “that rack’s a-fire! 
Fetch water every one of you. Drop him, 
damn you, and come and help us!” 

The horse, left loose in the stable, had over- 
turned and broken the lantern, incautiously 
set down without being extinguished, and 
from it the rubbish of hay on the floor had 
caught fire. And the hellish element was 
added to complicate the already complex 
circumstances. Robert, thus unexpectedly 
saved, though with a most questionable sal- 
vation, returned to his chink and resumed 
his listening. 

He heard the unavailing splashing of wa- 
ter by the bucketful, which the fire only 
drank up with a hiss, then went on flam- 
ing, roaring, and crackling with increasing 
noise till all other sounds were silenced, 
while the heat at the listening- place was 
fast getting unbearable. Still he remained, 
sweltering and almost stifling, until there 
fell, thundering and crashing against the 
door, a mass of burning timbers, which 
continuing to burn, fiery holes soon appear- 
ed in many of the planks, through which 
heat and smoke streamed in, driving him 
backward step by step. But however far 
he retreated, or however far the glare from 
the blazing door penetrated, there were still 
space and darkness and roaring echoes be- 
yond. 





The horse, who had been gradually becom- | 
ing unmanageable with all his master’s ef- | 
forts to soothe and control him, now broke 
away and dashed right toward the flames ; | 
lut just as he did so, the door, with all the 
burning pile that was pressing upon it, fell 
forward into the cave, flinging blazing frag- 
ments, red coals, and flashing sparks up to 
Robert’s very feet. This was too much for 
even brutal madness to brave. Major re- | 
coiled, stood with feet braced forward and 
body shrinking back, trembling and snort- 
ing at the horror that confronted him, then 
turned and fled to the rear, where he circled 
about at full speed for a while, then was 
heard no more, poor beast! 

When the door fell, a current of heat and 
cloud of smoke came rushing in, while the 
cool, pure atmosphere they displaced poured 
out to feed the burning. At first the smoke 
mounted to the ceiling, but cooling before 
long against the cold stone surface, descend- | 
ed with suffocating power upon the victim, 
who, helpless and hopeless, awaited the end. 
All he could do he did, which was to retire 
to the extreme limit of the walls and crouch 
lower and lower to breathe of the stratum of 
pure air that yet remained near the floor, 
while the smoke descended lower and low- 
er, and the supply of air grew more scant 
each minute. Finally he prostrated him- 
self on the floor, with his mouth close down | 
to it, breathing as best he could, praying that 
it might soon be over with him, while his 
eyes fixed themselves upon the yawning 
mouth of fire that roared at him, that dart- | 
ed long tongues of flame at him, that exhaled 
black, poisonous breath to destroy him, un- | 
til, through the thickening blackness, only a | 
blood-red spot ould be seen. At the last 
moment his thoughts divided themselves | 
between Bella Johnston, whom he would | 
never see again, and the preaching of the 
Rev. Mr. Adamsfall, whose descriptions of a 
subterranean place of torment had convert- | 
ed him and Polly, but which description he 
could not but think—for who can help his | 
thoughts in such a moment?—had given 
but a faint idea of the reality of the hell | 
he was even then experiencing. 

Another deliverance for the doomed, an- 
other reprieve for Robert Hagan! A heavy 
something fell. The rock on which he lay | 
shook beneath him; a loud, dull noise thun- 
dered through the cave. The blood-red spot 
was gone, and the darkness of the grave was 
come. The stone wall of the stable had fall- 
en in, and with it a great mass of earth from | 
the hill against which it was built, and stone | 
and earth together completely sealed up the 
door-way. Robert was safe—and buried | 
alive! 

From that moment the air of the cave | 
gradually improved, as the smoke con¢ensed | 
and the heat expended itself against the 


rocky sides and roof. Soon as he could sup- 
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port the fumes in an erect posture, Robert 
undertook a thorough exploration of the 
mysterious place. With a still blazing frag- 
ment of the fallen door for a torch, he began 
to make a circuit of the irregular wall, which 
he found to recede in many places into al- 
coves more or less deep, and sometimes into 
considerable chambers. From one of these 
last, as he neared it, came the voice of his 
horse, recognizing his approach; but the an- 
imal did not trot up for a caress, and between 
his short whinnies the munching of corn 
could be heard. He was found standing at 
a well-filled bin, close to which were a num- 
ber of rudely built stalls and other evidences 
that the place was habitually used for secret- 
ing stolen horses. Soon as this became clear 
to him, Robert felt sure there must be water 
near, and looking further, he found a spring 
of it delightfully pure and cold, where he 
drank his fill. The consuming thirst being 
quenched, appetite manifested itself; so, aft- 
er releasing Major from the embarrassment 
of the bit, and tying him at a trough supplied 
with a proper allowance of the grain, he for 
himself had recourse to the store in the sad- 
die-bags, and blessed Polly while he ate. 
After eating he rekindled the torch and 
resumed his exploration. No sign of an out- 
let could be found, and when he considered 


|how utterly dark the place was, and how 


slowly the smoke was disappearing, he be- 
came convinced no way of exit existed, save 
the one by which he had entered. Return- 
ing to that, then, he found it completely 
blocked with a mingled heap of stone, earth, 
and timber, all of it hot and fuming. Hours 
yet must elapse before it would be possible 
to do any thing, for his supply of water was 


| quite inadequate to cool the great mass to 


be worked upon, and all that could be spared 
of it was used to extinguish the still burning 


|fragments of the door which lay scattered 
| about. 


Before doing this, however, he built 
a small fire in a corner quite out of view 


| from the door-way, and collected and piled 


near it fragments enough to feed it for sev- 
eral days, if need should be. 
He had been so fortunate, while making 


| his exploration near the stalls, as to find a 


shovel, and by wrenching apart one of the 
racks, had provided himself with a stout 
hickory handspike. Thus furnished, he was 
confident of being able to dig through the 
that entombed him as it 
should grow cool enough, and if he could 
manage to work without being detected. 

By this time it might be night-fall or mid- 
night, for all the buried man knew. Cer- 
tainly no sound could be heard coming from 
without. If any sleep were to be indulged 


as soon 


in, then was the time; and so, returning to 
| 


where he had left Major, he gave him water 
and filled his rack, then lay down on a pile 
of hay, and enjoyed rest and oblivion until 


| Major woke him by calling for corn, by which 
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he knew it must be about seven o’clock in 
the morning. 

He found the obstructing heap through 
which he must dig had become cool enough 
to be worked, and was not long in begin- 
ning. He labored regardless of the lapse of 
time, and not until his fellow-prisoner had 
thrice summoned him, and he had thrice 
gone and attended to his wants, did it occur 
to Robert that something must be done to 
secure the animal’s absolute silence. After 
that he kept the rack constantly replenished, 
and the water-bucket as well. 

He frequently stopped as he worked to 
listen for outside sounds, and when at length 
he heard, or thought he heard, faint noises, 
he worked gently enough to make sure of 
not giving an alarm. At length voices, 
though not words, could unmistakably be 
heard, and then he stopped entirely. He 
discovered, too, by the jarring of a large 
beam whose end projected through the other 
rubbish into the cave, that the sounds came 
from persons engaged, like himself, in clear- 
ing away the obstructions. 
get through before nightfall? But those 
outside did not work very diligenth7, and 
before long every thing became quiet. Then 
renewing his labors, cautiously at first and 
with frequently stopping to listen, afterward 
boldly and more efficiently, he succeeded 


after a few hours in bringing down so large 


a portion of the embankment that an opening 
was made at the top, through which so much 
of light as a dark and stormy night could 
shed streamed in, and with it cool gusts of 
air and heavy rain-drops, almost as delicious 
to the gasping worker as that liberty of 
which they were the harbingers. 

The hole thus made was large enough for 
Robert’s escape, but not for Major’s, and the 
tired hands must still toil on, watching, list- 
ening, and praying the while; but work 
and pray as he might, the storm was ceasing, 
the cock was crowing, when Major scrambled 
through upon his belly as no less intelligent 


horse could have been made to do, and | 
picked his way over the blackened ruins. | 


And now welcome dawn and welcome day, 
and welcome sun-bright skies! Let any 
cock crow that will; let any thief follow 
who may! The road is for Major and his 
rider! 


——_.—— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“Still the cloud unpitying lowers; 
Still its bolts unerring fall; 
All my temples, all my bowers 
Broken, shattered, ruined, all.” 

AT about the time when Robert was mount- 
ing his horse beside the ruins of the burned 
building, a skiff that had crossed the river 
from Stone House grounded on the Kentucky 
shore. The oarsman stepped to land, pulled 
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the bow of the boat well up on the beach, 
flung still further the stone that served for 
an anchor, and then stood as if waiting for 
the person who sat in the stern to move, 
After waiting for a few moments in vain, he 
said, “‘ We’s yer, missis.” 

Bella had been looking back to where, jy 
the gray light and stillness of early morning. 
the house that had so long been her shelter 
and home seemed slumbering amidst its trees 
and shrubbery, as its inmates were in their 
beds, none of them dreaming of her depart- 

jure. Atthe summons of Hector she started, 
turned her head, then rose, and with his aid 
stepped out. Her eyes were dry of tears, but 
red and hot as from a night of weeping, and 
her cheeks, though burning, were haggard. 
She walked rather quickly directly up the 
bank, and on reaching the river road, turned 
to the eastward. Her companion waited 
only to take from the boat a bundle of con- 
| siderable size, which he swung over his 
shoulder by means of a hickory quarter- 
| staff, and then followed her. 

Both of them walked on in silence, ex- 
cept that from time to time the old man 
would call out to beg his impatient young 
companion not to go so fast. At the end 
of seven or eight miles Bella stopped where 
a more traveled road than the one they were 
following branched off to the south, and 
waited for Hector to come up. 

“Which way ?” she asked. 

“Dat way,” he answered; “I tink ’e 
lead right trough Clarksburg an’ Cumber- 
|land Gap. I knows de oder way better; 
|dat go up Big Sandy; but I spec dat too 
| rough for hoonah.” He said this while seat 

ed on his bundle and wiping his forehead. 

| He was evidently greatly fatigued, but for 
some reason appeared to wish to conceal 
| that he was so. 

“Why, my poor Hector!” she exclaimed, 
when at length she did notice his condition ; 
| “you are tired already. Is it because I have 
|made you walk too fast, or because that 
bundle is so heavy? Why, good gracious, 
what a heavy load you’ve been carrying!” 
she exclaimed, as she lifted it with both 
hands. ‘“ What is in it?” 
| Dis a few close an’ some prowision,” he 
replied, trying to keep the pack from being 
opened. But Bella insisted, and found the 
contents to be a very few clothes and a great 
many provisions, namely, two sides of bacon, 
four chickens plucked and cleaned, a basket 
of boiled eggs, a sack of corn flour, some 
coffee and sugar, with other things of lesser 
weight. 

“You wretched old man! 
you done ?” she cried. 

“Dey owes um all, missis—it’s de Lord’s 
trute—dey owes um all, ’count o’ lass mont 
wages,” protested he, ‘an’ mo’ too. Please 
God, I rebber steal um.” And while Bella 
walked away, wringing her hands in vex- 


What have 
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ation that was almost agony, he hastily re- 
packed his plunder, muttering to himself, 
“S’pose she tink I gwine away empty-hand- 
ed from de Norrard? No, no, Lisn’t no shish 
deblish fool as dat.” As he was about to 
shoulder his bundle again, he looked up the 
road that Bella had just left, and saw some- 
thing which relieved him of his embarrass- 
ment, and for a time at least diverted his 
mistress from her chagrin. 

“Why, dat’s him—dat’s dem, sure’s de 
Lord!” he cried, looking and pointing with 
of delight and surprise toward 
where, on an eminence, standing still, as if 
halting to rest, their outline relieved against 
the bright sky, were Major the horse and 
Robert his rider. ‘Oh, de Lord be praise! 
de Lord be praise for tender mercy and lub- 
bin-kineness! Misser Robert be libbin for 
true!” And Bella, too, running back to 
look, thanked God and praised him; then 
walked rapidly on to meet Robert, who, on 
his part, as he drew near, found it hard to 
believe it was Bella he saw in that place at 
that time, clad in that gray mantle, with 


gest ure 


only its hood for head-covering, though she | 


greeted him with extended arms and a face 
beautified with a smile that was almost ten- 
der in its solicitude. Coming up to his side, 
she took one of his hands in both of hers, 
while the negro, approaching him on the 
other side, embraced his knee. 

“And you are quite well, and free from 
all harm ?” said Bella. ‘Tank God for dat!” 
was theresponse of Hector. Neither of them 
ventured to express fully what was in their 
minds, but it was not necessary ; Robert un- 
derstood them. 

“Well? Oh yes, miss,” he replied; ‘ but 
dreadfully dirty,” he added, as, for the first 
time, he thought how blackened he must be. 
Then, sliding down from the saddle, he 
looked from one to the other with no little 
embarrassment. ‘ You—you will ride back 
home on Major, won’t you?” he said. “Tl 
warrant he’ll be gentle, for he’s come forty 
miles this morning.” 

She shook her head. ‘ Stone House is no 
longer a home for me,” she said. ‘TI left it 
this morning, or last night, rather. I came 
away by stealth, Robert, because—because 
I could not part from them in any other 
way; and, besides, I feared they might op- 
pose my coming. It is this ] want you to ex- 
plain to them, Robert—and you will do so, 
will you not? You will tell them all I say.” 

“ But you surely have not quit Stone House 
for good? Youdon’t mean that? Why, all 
the friends you have on earth are in that 
house—all except poor me.” 

“ All the friends I have on earth,” she re- 
peated—“ yes, and none better than they, 
living or dead. But they are not mine by 
right; only from benevolence and pity has 
their friendship sprung, and such as that I 
willnotown. I remained too long ina house 
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where I should not have staid fora day. I 
now see I was but a trespasser and a beggar 
there, and I go away as a thief.” 

‘But, Miss Bella! Miss Bella! where will 
you go, and what will you do? What will 
? Oh dear! oh dear!” cried 
Robert, in hopeless distress, as he too clearly 


bec ome of you 


saw her will was rising, as a western cloud, 
flashing with the electric power of her spirit 
and her pride. 

“My destiny concerns myself,” answered 
her spirit and her pride. Then, as if sud- 
denly remembering she had no longer any 
right to possess either, all signs of them van- 
ished from her manner, leaving only sad- 
ness and humility, as she said, “‘ Robert, good 
Robert, I thank you for all you have done for 
me—carry also my thanks to the others. Of 
what I have just been saying, remember only 
the reasons I gave for having left them in the 
way I did. Be sure to tell them those rea- 
and tell them, also, that I have a weil- 
considered purpose and a firm resolution. 
Please remember my words.” And she re- 
peated them to Robert, who heard, but could 
make no reply for his tears. 

“ And say,” she continued, “T at last know 
all I owe to them, however ignorant of it I 
may formerly have been. I know, too, I can 
never repay it inany measure. Say I beg of 
them not to be anxious for my welfare; that 
I am sure I shall be able to provide for and 
take care of myself; and that no honest la- 
bor, however humble it may be, or however 
low it may be called, could demean Bella 
Johnston so much as to have remained a day 
longer under their roof. You will tell them 
all this: be sure to tell them.” 

“Miss Bella, I will not tell them any such 
thing. You very wrong to away. 
You know very well they all love yon as 
they do each other, and would do any thing 
in the world rather than lose you. It is 
cruel in you to act toward them as if they 
were enemies instead of friends. You talk 
as if they had no feeling, and yourself had 


SODS $ 
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|none either, and had lost your senses be- 


sides, and acted only from that bitter, black 
pride which besets poor sinners, and drags 
them down to perdition. Oh, Miss Bella, do 
as you ought to do, and go straight back 
with me. Think how they are feeling at 
this very moment; and just for a moment 
look at this business as you know they do. 
Oh, go back; do go right back with me— 
won't you, now ?” 

“Do not distress me, my good friend. 
What you say is well said, but words can not 
Let us say no more, 
except to bid each other good-by, as old and 
true friends should. Yes, there is one thing 
more” (glancing toward the bundle): “ can 
you carry back, on your horse, something 
Hector has brought away ?” 

“No,” he interrupted, “I am not going 
back. If your resolution is 


change my purpose. 


taken, so is 
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shall not return to Stone House 
I will attend you on the | 
journey you have undertaken, wherever that | 
may lead. When it comes to an end, you} 
may dismiss me if you will, and I must sub- 
mit. But you shall never travel on foot 
over these hills while I own a horse. You 
can ride on Major, and Hector and I will 
walk. Am I not right, Hector?” 

“Yes, Misser Robert; dis zackly right,” 
said Hector, whose practical mind saw at 
once how easily Major could carry Bella, 
and the bundle of provisions too. 

“But, Robert, you do not know what a| 
long journey mine will be,” expostulated | 
Bella. | 

“Tf you are going to your home in the 
South, it will be a long journey, I know. | 
But that would make it all the more neces- | 
sary you should not attempt it on foot, and 
that I should go to help protect you.” 

Bella’s entreaties as well as her commands 
all failed to shake Robert’s purpose. He 
insisted, despite her threatened anger even, 
that if not allowed to accompany, jie would 
follow her. And Hector seconding him in| 
the argument, she finally gave way. The 
heavy bundle was unpacked then, and its 
contents, after the saddle-bags had been 
stuffed with all they would hold, were be- 
stowed in two sacks, which were tied to- 
gether by their necks, and swung upon Ma- 
jor’s back close in front of the saddle. This 
laststhe horse strongly objected to; but he 
was a reasonable animal, and when the con- 
tents of the sacks had been made known and 
explained to him through sight and smell, 
he consented. This arrangement supplied 
in some measure the want of a pommel, so 
that Bella, when mounted, found her seat 
very comfortable. And when, finally, all was 
ready for the start, and the party turned 
their faces southward, Robert walking at 
the horse’s head and prudently holding by 
the rein, while Hector, grasping his quarter- 
staff, trudged along on the opposite side, re- 
lieved of all his burden and half his load of 
care, they all felt, if not cheered, at least in- 
vigorated and encouraged by the sensations 
which ever attend on and bless enterprise, 
endeavor, progress. They were encompassed 
besides by the exhilarating morning air, and 
the sheen of the hoar-irost that every where 
around reflected the early sunlight, and gave 
promise more sure than the promise of a 
rainbow that the day would be fair and the 
weather kindly. Arrived at Clarksburg, 


mine. I 
unless you do. 
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they made no halt, except that, while Robert 
and Bella kept on their way through the | 
town, Hector stopped long enough to pur-| 
chase, at one of the shops, a large tin cup 
and three small ones, a knife and fork, a| 
spoon, and a light frying-pan. Provided | 
with these, when, a few miles further, Bella | 
was persuaded to stop and rest, the old ne- | 


gro cooked as good a traveler’s dinner as the | 





hungriest could need, or the most fastidious 
wish. At the end of the meal the question 
of resources naturally came up for consider- 
ation. All pockets being emptied, the sum 
total of available funds was found to be 
about twenty-five dollars. On the way Bella 
had disclosed, what Robert had already sur- 
mised, that the end of her journey would 
be Waccamaw Neck, near the sea-coast, in 
South Carolina, and Hector had explained, 
so far as he could explain and his hearer 
comprehend, the route and the distances. 
Considering all this, the means at command 
seemed small enough, and Hector’s fore- 
thought in respect to provisions appeared 
prudent and wise. 

When Bella, after being informed by Hec- 
tor on his return late in the evening of the 
day before concerning the dreadful termina- 
tion of the expedition to recover the stolen 
the desperate resolution of 
abandoning the shelter of Stone House, the 
question of where she should go, and how, 
was a secondary consideration. And when 
she determined to return to her Southern 
home, it was in desperation she did so, and 
not in that mood which measures distance 
or counts cost. Had she been sure of per- 
ishing in the mountains, still she would 
have gone forth. Robert, however, after 
having obtained permission to be of the 
party, without the right to ask “ whither or 
how,” now felt it his duty to conduct the 
expedition on more modern principles than 
those obtaining in times when Don Quixote 
and Gil Blas made their celebrated journeys 
through Spain, which both Bella and he had 
been so fond of reading about. With money 
enough this would have been easy enough, 
but to go by steamer and rail all the way 
from where they were to Waccamaw would 
be to make an exceedingly roundabout and 
expensive journey, for which the means at 
command would be quite inadequate. Might 
he communicate with Mr. Damarin, he could 
easily obtain all the money needed ; but this, 
of course, Bella would not allow. He could, 
therefore, see no way but for them to go on 
in the primitive style they had begun with, 
until the mountains were crossed and a 
country of railroads reached, and then trust 
to contrivance and endeavor for the rest. 


———_>———— 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE place where the travelers stopped 
was a little way within a ravine that open- 
ed to the road, and beside a small “run.” 
While Robert remained seated on the broad, 
flat stone that had served them for dinner- 
table and chairs, occupied in counting the 
green paper money and calculating its pur- 
chasing power, and Hector, at a pool further 
up the run, was washing the frying-pan, 
cups, knife, fork, and spoon, the horse being 
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still further up, grazing on what he could 
find, Bella, too impatient to remain long at 
rest, walked back and forth between the 
dining-place and the road. As she ap- 
proached the road, at the end of her course, 
she caught sight of a horseman coming rap- 
idly from the direction of Clarksburg. 
stopped where she was, beneath the closely 
knit and drooping branches of a great beech, 
and waited there till he got near enough to 
be recognized by his form; but the moment 
her quick eye did recognize that form—her- 
self as yet unseen—she shrunk behind the 
trunk of the tree while William Damarin 
rode past, pressing his steed to its utmost. 
Had she given a second look from her hid- 
ing-place, had she seen the expression that 
distorted his noble features, possibly her 
journey had ended on the day it began. 

Neither of her companions had surmised 
who the horseman was that galloped so 
swiftly over the road, though both of them 
noticed that she remained a long while 
crouched at the foot of the beech-tree. At 
length they went toward her; but when she 
saw them coming she rose and walked to 
them. “Hector,” she said, as they 
drew near, “did you not tell me you were 
better acquainted with the route up the Big 
Sandy than with this one, but that you 
thought it too rough for me to travel on 
foot ?”? 

“Yes, Miss Bella.” 

“But now that, thanks to Robert, I have 
a good horse to ride, would it not, after all, 
be better we should go by the way of Sandy ? 
There must be some path by which we can 


She 


meet 


cross over and get into the road that we} 


turned out of this morning without losing 
very much time. I have just been thinking 
we should try to do so.” 

Hector thought the new plan a good one, 
and Robert said it would be easy enough to 
go over the hills into the valley of the Kin- 
niconick; where, by following the course 
of that stream, they would come into the 
Greenupsburg road, which was the best and 
shortest route to the Sandy. 

“ Then let us set out at once,” she exclaim- 
ed, with an agitation her companions could 
not understand, and with her own hands aid- 
ed in preparing for the start. Robert, lead- 
ing Major unmounted, clambered rapidly to 
the top of the nearest hill, which was a spur 
of the main ridge; but when they had 
achieved the steep ascent she was already 
there, having outstripped both. Hardly 
would she wait for the horse to breathe 
before she mounted and was urgent to press 
on. And yet, while her outward purpose was 
apparently so fixed, all was doubt and con- 
fusion within. She knew not what she real- 
ly wished, nor what she ought to do. One 
thing, however, was certain: the pursuit she 
was by so well-devised and bold a movement 
escaping from had actually given her a thrill 


of joy, felt through all her sadness and shame. 
She wished, or thought she wished, to escape, 
yet felt it was delightful to be followed. 

After going some ten miles the travel- 
ers descended into the romantic valley of 
the river Kinniconick. Among the settlers 
whom its cheap yet fertile soil, healthy air, 
and beautiful scenery have tempted there 
are some persous of more intelligence and re- 
finement than one would look for in so inac- 
cessible a place. The house of one of these, 
who was agent for the owners of a tract of 
forty thousand acres of land, was the first 
dwelling the travelers came to. Though 
the sun was yet two hours high, Robert 
insisted on stopping and asking for hospi- 
tality—which he did in a peculiar way that 
left the host at liberty to receive from the 
guests, when the time for parting should 
come, either money or thanks, and entitled 
the guests while they staid to make them- 
selves as much at home as if they expected 
to pay money. 

In the room where they were received 
Robert was glad to find a large map hang- 
ing up, from which and from information the 
host gave he learned that by going by the 
route they had chosen about two hundred 
miles, they would strike a railroad at Abing- 
don, in Virginia. Two hundred miles on Ma- 
jor’s springy back was not too much for Bella 
to endure ; and for himself, Robert, two hun- 
dred thousand walked by her side would have 
been too little. 

Mr. Mariner, the host, was making sun- 
dry improvements upon the property in his 
charge, one of which was the planting of 
an orchard, in a large field of newly cleared 
ground. Robert and Hector, strolling about, 
stopped to observe the progress of the work 
on this field, which, being too full of roots 
for deep plowing, the ground had to be pre- 
pared for setting out the trees by digging a 
deep hole for each one, and then filling it 
again with the same soil which came out, 
reversed and loosely flung in. The back- 
woodsmen employed to do this were mak 


|ing but sorry progress, and Mr. Mariner was 


complaining that not half the orchard would 
be ready for planting before cold weather. 
An idea struck Robert. “ Hector and I un- 
derstand sométhing of this kind of work,” 
he said to Mr. Mariner. “If you think you 
can afford to pay us fifteen*cents for every 
hole we dig, we might stop here a week and 
finish the job for you.” 

The bargain was gladly agreed to on the 
other side. But Bella objected at once to 
any thing like delay, until, with the aid of 
the map, Robert explained to her that by re- 
maining where she was while they could earn 
money enough to pay the railroad fares, she 
would be able to reach her destination some 
ten days earlier than if the whole journey 
were made in their present style of travel- 


ing. 
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the two new hands dug, each, three times 
as many holes as any of the backwoods- 
men did, and by the end of the week the job 
was done and cheerfully paid for, and the 
travelers went on their way with resources 
more than doubled. 

“T really think you ought to have paid 
that girl two dollars,” said Mrs. Mariner to 
her husband. “I certainly never saw a 


woman do as much work by half as she did, | 


nor with half so little clatter or fuss.” 

The travelers went on their way, and one 
of them went rejoicing. He well enough 
knew his portion of that way must come to 
an end at Abingdon, for he was sure Bella 


ing that must come recurred now and then 
as a lancinating pang; but to say that pang 
alloyed the delight he felt in being with her 
would be wrong. For the joy of love is too 


pure to mix with any thing that can alloy. | 


Pain or sorrow, past or future, only heighten 
it by their contrast. Happy in the fullness 
of the days that were his own, he rejoiced 
in them as he journeyed, and in all their 
hours and minutes. 

From the beginning to the end of that 
journey, it should here be mentioned, not a 
word was spoken concerning Stone House, 
or its people, or any thing that ever happen- 
ed there. There were stories told of Smoky 
Creek and Waccamaw Neck; but the his- 
tory of the years spent in that mansion by 
the Ohio remained a closed and sealed vol- 
ume. Sometimes Bella would sing a hymn 
—the only music she knew—in a voice that 
filled the valley. A sweet voice, too, it was 
—although quite untaught since the time 
when she was captured—and aided by a 
charming elocution that was the gift of ear- 
ly breeding and her own good taste. 
times not her song, but her laugh, made mu- 
sic for the valley, when the old negro’s ¢ idi- 
ties or humor provoked her mirth. Some- 
times she would keep silence for hours, her 
busy thoughts devising plans for the future. 
Then, rousing herself from reverie, she would 
apply herself to entertaining Robert with 
long stories of what happened in her child- 
hood, with ghost stories too, such as her 
black nurses used to frighten her with, and 
even told all the fables she learned from the 
same source concerning the wise “ Bro’ Rab- 
bit,” the ferocious but simple “ Bro’ Wolf,” 


Some- 


and all the other brethren of the fields and | 


the woods whom the African imagination 
had taught how to discourse in gibberish to 
excellent moral purpose. 

One day, after she had been telling him 
about her parents’ household and the neigh- 
bors who used to enjoy the hospitalities of 
“ Multiflora,” Robert remarked, 

“It seems to me those planters must 
have been very great and rich folks, just 


To the great surprise of their employer, | 
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like the lords and ladies the old novels tel] 


about.” 


“They were all of them rich people,” she 
replied; “how many of them were great de- 
pends upon how they now bear the loss of 


their riches. Those who succumb to pover- 


| ty can not be said to have ever been great. 


I have faith, however, that most of the mem- 
bers of our old families will meet adversity 
with courage and endurance, and through it 
work their way to prosperity again, as the 


founders of them worked theirs. The spirit 


|of a gentleman is not easily crushed—no, 


nor of a gentlewoman either. For one, 
while I live I will strive, and I think I shal] 


| live to plant and reap the fields of my inher- 
would not consent to his accompanying her 
beyond there, and the thought of the part- | 


itance as prosperously as any of my fore- 
fathers did.” 

“Tf you only had two or three thousand 
dollars to begin with,” suggested Robert, 
with a slight quiver in his voice, and with a 
glance toward Major. 

“That being out of the question, I shall 
begin the earliest moment that I can begin, 
by doing the thing that is nearest to my 
hand; and that finished, reach out for the 
next, trusting in God and my own energies 
for what may come of it.” 

Hard was the parting on the platform of 
the station at Abingdon, and it needed all 
Bella’s tact to avoid au 2>vowal and a scene 
that it was best should not occur. 

“Good-by, my good, dear friend,” she said, 
from the window of the car, as it began slow- 
ly to move. ‘We shall never meet again; 
but we shall never forget each other, shall 
we? And, Robert, should any thought, any 
recollection of the past, remain to give you 
pain or disturb your peace, pray, for my 
sake, do as I have done—bury the past; 
turn your back on it, and look only to the 
future, where there is always hope for the 
young, the honest, and the strong. Good- 
by, dear Robert!” 

When Robert removed his gaze from the 
direction in which the train had disap- 
peared, dancing from earth to heaven in a 
sea of water that filled his eyes, only one 
person lingered about the station. Of him 
he inquired what road he should take to 


| reach Cumberland Gap, and having got the 


information, mounted his horse, and was 
soon beyond the limits of the little town. 


——_————— 


CHAPTER XX. 
Our story is drifting toward the unequaled 
rice district of the Waccamaw. Though our 


| country has the honor of producing the best 


rice in the world, our cooks—except those 
of the region where it is grown—are too ig- 
norant, too inexact, too careless and unfaith- 
ful, to follow the few and easy yet indispensa- 
ble rules for properly boiling it. Pearl of 
grains it is, and it is said one-half the inhab- 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


itants of the globe make it their daily food— 
their mannaand ambrosia; but they cook it as 
it should be, those Chinese and Hindoos, and 
other advanced peoples ; they could not live 
on the tasteless, trashy messes we make of it. 

From motives of economy, Bella and Hec- 
tor left the railroad at Cheraw, on the Great 
Pedee, and in a corn - boat 
bound for Georgetown. The second day of 
the voyage brought their sluggish craft to 
where the river flowed through swamps fa- 
mous for being the refuge of Marion’s men in 
the Revolution, and of runaway negroes in 
later times. It was, indeed, a strange and 
dismal region, that of the swamps of the 
Great Pedee. On both sides the river seem- 
ed to widen indefinitely far into a dense for- 
est, whose borderings of heavy timber formed 
the only boundaries of the turbid stream 
that flowed sluggishly between. When, for 
the first time after many years, Bella’s eye 
penetrated the ‘dim vistas and chambers of 
the swamp, though she remembered them 
well, their gloom appalled her, and well it 
might, though seen for the hundredth time. 
As the day drew to a close that gloom deep- 
ened into darkness almost impenetrable, 
and from out the darkness came all the 
sounds of the night, though early twilight 
still prevailed elsewhere. The evil-omen- 
ed whip-poor-will wailed; the night-hawk 
stooped with whir of wing ; monstrous frogs, 
named “ blood-an’-’ounds,” from the sounds 
they utter, called in loud, deep bass for 
“blood and wounds;” while the alligator, 
from his floating log, with a human voice, 
groaned for the wounded and the bleeding. 
Besides the mournful cypress, tree of the 
grave, a drapery of crape-like gray moss 
hung from whatever would hold it, and 
drooped and trailed in the dark water be- 
low. It was as if Nature herself had fur- 
nished the funeral, the mourning, and the 
wailing for desolate and dying Carolina, 
once proudest of the proud, hottest of the 
hot, leader of States, and Lucifer of rebellion. 

During all of that night Bella remained 
on the boat’s deck, without any thought of 
sleep. It would have been difficult for the 
hardiest mind to resist the spells that en- 
vironed her, as she drifted through that 


took passage 


realm of Night and Darkness, on her way to- 


ward a clouded destiny. She did not at- 
tempt to resist. She submitted. She gave 
herself up to grief, and grieved passionately. 
A sense of her bereavements oppressed her 
it never had before. Father, mother, 
and brothers, all had died and been 
ied, without her being permitted to attend 
either of them dying or follow either to the 
grave. Theyseemed now to come and demand 


as 


their dues of mourning; and to the accom- | 


plishment of that mourning she consecrated 
her long vigil, during all the hours of which 
her tears sparkled up to the stars, then fell to 
mingle and be lost in the ever-flowing river. 
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Mile followed mile of the dismal progress 
hour followed hour of the dismal night, and 
still the course was down a shoreless stream, 
and still from the bordering chaos came the 
voices of discord speaking oracles of despair, 
sole greeting for the young orphan’s return 
to herhome. The night-hawk stooped upon 
his prey; the whip-poor-will called for 
scourges and the frog demanded 
more blood and more wounds; and the alli- 
But the ordeal 
came to an end, and so did the night and the 
Great Pedee River, when Winyaw Bay was 
reached. And the first glories of sunrise 
with a more fitting welcome to em- 
bodied youth, health, beauty, innocence, 
courage, and hope. 

After crossing the bay the boat was made 
fast at one of the wharves of the ancient 
port of Georgetown, once the second city of 
the State, but now the most decayed, orphan- 
ed, widowed, and altogether bereaved village 
to be found in America. There Hector was 
fortunate enough to secure places in a six- 
oared canoe belonging to a plantation high 
up on the Waccamaw, and about to start on 
its return. As it had been impossible for 
Bella to resist the gloomy influences of the 
night voyage through the swamp, so was 
it impossible to resist the enlivening ones 
which prevailed on her daylight trip in that 
six-oared canoe, with its crew of merry 
black men. Negro Congressmen we have, 
and Senators too; and if we will, we can 
crown the edifice of freedom with a Presi- 
dent of bronze—we will, if we choose—but 
nowhere, not in Congress-hall or Senate- 
chamber, cabinet council or executive throne, 
will the African race appear to so good ad- 
vantage as where a negro boat’s crew, lusti- 
ly pulling, keep stroke to songs of their own 
originating, or laugh at their own jokes and 
humor. The music and jokes that beguiled 
sella of her sadness were in themselves quite 
unfit to bear criti ism: the power they ex- 
erted lay in the feeling that was in the tones, 
and the pure glee that was in the laughter. 
Then the songs were the same she had loved 
to hear when she was a child and at home, 
which alone was enough to make her love to 
hear them now. Well did she recognize the 
plaintive air beginning, 


Stripes ; 


gator continually groaned. 


came 


“T wish I ben yeddy w’a’ ma-a-my say— 
W’a’ ma-a-my say—w’a’ ma-a-my say ;” 


and this rousing one, adapted to quick stroke: 


! ’e walk an’ talk; 


*“O wake jaw-bone 
' 


O wake jaw-bone! ’e tell no lie.” 


Here is one, however, which she did not 


remember to have heard: 
“Two dog was fightin’ one anudder; 
Dey fight to kill, for dey was brudder. 
Chorus. 
By the Crew: 
By the Ste 
By All: 


Steer um straight. 
Pull nm strong 


reman: A 
tow de bout an’ sing de song. 
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“On de ground de ’possum lay, | 

An’ he was playin’ ‘possum play.—Chorus. | 
‘’E lie dat still ’e nebber stir; 

’E know’d it’s him dey’s fightin’ fur.—Chorus. 
“°F nebber bark; ’e nebber bite; 

’E let dem dog do all de fight.—Chorus. 


“Dey fight all night; dey fight all day; 
But like de dead dat ‘possum lay.—Chorus, 


‘‘Dey bite an’ scratch, an’ do dat same 
Till one go dead an’ t’oder lame.—Chorus. 


“Den ’possum, dat dey tought to fry, 
Jump up an’ open bote him eye.—Chorus, 


‘* Now ‘possum safe an’ libe an’ free, 
’E sing de song ob jubilee.—Chorus. 


**E dance an’ play de tambourime; 
’E lick de ‘lasses an’ de cream.—Chorus., 


‘“‘Swing de sword an’ beat de drum; 
Glory, Lord, for kingdom come !”’—Chorus, 


It was after noon when the boat stopped 
at the mouth of the canal which traversed | 
the rice fields of the Johnston estate in the | 
direction of the neck of rising ground that 
lay between the fields and the sea-shore be- 
yond, on the crown of which rising ground 
the mansion had been built. There was a| 
mile to be walked on the bank of the canal 
before the avenue of live-oaks would be 
reached which led up to the house, and was 
itself half a mile long. On the way an op- 
portunity was afforded to examine the con- | 
dition of the estate. Evidently it had not | 
been cultivated at all during the last few 
years; and Hector pronounced the ditches, 
banks, and “trunks” to be decayed and in- 
jured to such an extent that to repair them 
would cost a “heap o’ money.” “ An’ we 
no got no money, missis,” he added. ‘“ Now 
we’s yer, de Lord know wot we’s gwine for | 
lo.” 

“You are right, Hector,” said Bella, to 
whom the want of money was not a new 
idea. “And He it is will tell us what to do. 
We have come all the way here, my friend, 
on purpose to ask Him.” + 

As they approached the further end of the | 
bank the rank wild growths of various kinds 
closed in and interlaced across the path, ren- 
dering progress so difficult that Hector had 
to go in advance and break the way. At 
length the entrance to the avenue was reach- 
ed, and, standing under its high-roofed ever- 
green arch, Bella looked toward the opposite 
end. She saw two chimneys standing, and 
that was all! Without word or ery, she 
pressed forward to the gate of the garden, 
forced it open, and entered. .The garden 
had been a paradise once: it had become a 
thicket and a field of thorns. Arrived at! 
the site of the house, she found a heap of 
ashes, at either end of which a brick column 
stood like head-stone and foot-stone marking 
the grave of a once living home. 

She knelt upon that grave, and, with 
clasped hands and writhing brow, there ut- 





tered her question and her prayer: “O my 
God, what shall I do?” ; 
Hector groaned, then stood silently apart. 
When Bella rose up from the ashes and 
looked about, she found herself surrounded, 


| at a respectful distance, by the negroes, who 


had gathered there from their quarters on 
hearing the swiftly flying news that the 
young missis they had thought to be dead 
was alive, and had returned to them. As 
soon as they felt permitted to speak they 
overwhelmed her with greeting and bless- 
ing, manifold and vociferous, hearty and loy- 
ing. Those of them, especially, who had 
been house servants, and known, handled, 
and loved in her infancy the idol of the 
house, seemed ready to worship her now as 
a full-grown divinity. The feeling of such 
for such an object issbut little understood. 
It can hardly be explained. But it is beau 
tiful, though, and is, or rather it was, of re- 
deeming power over many things needing 
redemption. 

They put their all at her disposal; they 
offered to work for her, to obey her; they 
pressed near and kissed her hands; they kiss- 
ed her mantle. Some of them knelt and 
embraced her knees; some on their knees 
prayed for her; some laughed for joy that 
she had come back to them at last; some 
wept that she had come to a desolation. 

In greeting them all and making inquiries 
concerning their welfare, in receiving ac- 
counts of the dead and absent, in being pre- 
sented with the numerous children, half of 
them wholly naked, that had come into life 
since she was last there, and in going through 
the quarters to visit the bedridden and crip- 
pled, Bella, for the time, forgot both herself 
and her circumstances. She was recalled, 
however, when one of the women, Psyche, 
her mother’s seamstress, suddenly remark- 
ed, “ Why, missis, dey was a gentleman yer 
t’oder day ’quirin’ for you—a young mossa, 
and handsome, and a true and true gentle- 


man.” 


“ Him wasn’t no gentleman, nudder,” in- 
terrupted one of the men. ‘Him was a 
Yankee.” 

“No Yankee ’tall,” added a third. “’E 
come from Kentucky, way all de hogs grows. 
Dey’s as good gentlemen grows in Kentucky 
as dey does in dis yer country.” 

By much questioning Bella was able to 
learn that a person, whom from the descrip- 
tion given she knew must be William Da- 
marin, had come to Multiflora in search of 
her, and remained several days in the neigh- 


| borhood, during which time he had visited 


all the plantations near, and that he had 
taken his departure on the steamboat for 
Charleston only three days before her ar- 
rival. To this information a good deal more 
was added by numerous, conflicting, and 
disputatious informants, which, however, 
she did not heed, as she walked back and 


“Oo MY GOD, WHAT SHALL I DO?” 


forth absorbed in thought. Presently, turn- | (pea-nuts), rice, corm meal—in short, each 
ing toward Psyche, she asked : of the poor, generous creatures gave some- 
“Ts the house at the sea-shore stand- | thing, and, after the manner all had been 
ing ?” strictly tanght from their infancy, thanked 
‘Yes, missis,” was the reply. her for accepting it. 
“Ts any body there ?” The gifts would have loaded a pack-mule ; 
“Yes, missis—Westa; she stay dere eber | but as there was no mule at hand, they were 
since mossa him go’way. She no will come | distributed in panniers, piggins, and cala- 
’way. Last year de stable him wash away | bashes, and “toted” on the heads of the 
ina big gale, an’ de year befo’ de serbants’ | younger members of the community, who 
hall him go too. I spec de house him go| volunteered in mass for the expedition, and 
next, an’ Westa wid it.” were so numerous that the burdens allotted 
“Hector! Hector!” Bella called. to most of them were ridiculously small. 
Hector came. The procession that followed Bella, when 
““We will go to the sea-shore,” she said. | finally she set out, was headed by Apollo, 
“Better go right ’way dis minute, den; | the son of Diana, a youth of twenty, who 
it fo’ mile to walk, an’ de sun no berry | steadied his powerful frame beneath a cala 





high.” bash holding a dozen of eggs, and was closed 

But before Bella could get away from her | with a big-bellied little Atlas, who balanced 
crowd of votaries she had to accept their] on his head, without once putting his hand 
numerous offerings. They brought her | to it, a live “cooter” (terrapin), resting bot- 
chickens, ducks, eggs, persimmons, strings | tom upward, and ineffectually sprawling and 
of dried herbs, sweet-potatoes, ground-nuts | pawing the air. 
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WALLENSTEIN’S HOROSCOPE. 


TTYHE horoscope of the great Wallenstein, 

which is carefully preserved at Vienna, 
is one of the most interesting relics of his 
time. He lived in an age when astrology was 
still regarded asa science. The most eminent 
philosophers devoted their whole lives to 
the elucidation of its mysteries; and prince, 
priest, and peasant—the most exalted and 
learned, as well as the most humble and ig- 
norant—alike felt the influence of the super- 
stition. No one could rest easy until he 


had learned what the stars had to say re-| 


specting the course of his life—the indica- 
tions being drawn from their position or 
“aspect” at the time of a person’s birth; 
and it was very common, even as late as the 
seventeenth century, to consult the stars be- 
fore commencing an important enterprise. 
Each astrologer had special methods of his 
own, but the general usage was to draw a 
horoscope representing the position of the 
stars and planets, either in the whole heaven 
or within a few degrees above the eastern 
horizon, at the time of the person’s birth or 
the commencement of the undertaking. The 
horoscope was interpreted by the astrologer 
in accordance with the appearance, singly 
or in conjunction, of the heavenly bodies. 


Thus the presence of Mars foretold war; of | 
Venus, love; of Jupiter, power; of the Plei- 


ades, tempestuous weather at sea, ete. Ab- 
surd as the fundamental principles of star- 
divination now appear, the superstition had 
its use in the development of science and 
civilization. As alchemy and the vain search 


for the philosopher’s stone fostered chem- | 


istry, astrology fostered astronomy. The fa- 
mous astronomical tables of Alfonso the 
Wise, King of Castile and Leon, were intend- 


ed principally for astrological purposes. In- | 


deed, down to the time of Galileo there was 
no clear distinction between astrology and 
astronomy. Nearly all students of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies occupied them- 
selves with star-divination; and ancient 





| civilization saw nothing absurd in the prac- 
| tice. The prophetic power was supposed to 
| be common. All classes of people, learned 
| and unlearned, believed that coming events 
| could be foretold by those who made a study 
|of the indications on the earth and in the 
heavens by which the future was foreshad- 
owed. The position of an astrologer was 
one of great respectability and power. He 
| was supposed to hold direct and intimate 
communication with spiritual intelligences, 
and was classed with physicians and priests, 
if not generally ranked above them by the 
common people. His rules for the interpre- 
tation of prophetic signs and for declaring 
the message of the heavenly bodies were 
| Supposed to be as trustworthy as the con- 
| clusions of scientific men. Omens were uni- 
versally studied, and men who had the hard- 
|ihood to ridicule or disbelieve them were 
regarded as little better than infideis. As 
late as the sixteenth century the system of 
a reputable astrologer was so abstruse and 
so complicated that years of hard study 
were requisite to a complete mastery of its 
details; and although based on errors and 
absurdities, it was in every part consistent 
with itself, and sufficiently plausible to im- 
pose upon a superstitious generation. Not 
until the invention of the telescope had dis- 
closed the real wonders of the heavens, and 
led to the establishment of the Copernican 
system, was the line clearly drawn between 
astrology and true science; and even then 
it took many generations to loosen its hold 
upon the human mind. The art is practiced 
in Asia and among the barbarous tribes of 
Africa. Traces of the old superstition are 
still observable even in England and this 
country. The writer remembers hearing a 
good New England dame, not many years 
ago, advising* her son never to drive home 
a newly purchased “critter”? when “the 
sign was in the head,” as the animal would 
be sure to stray. 

Wallenstein, who was born under the Lion, 
believed that his success was entirely owing 
to this favorable circumstance. He was ac- 
customed to shut himself up with Giambat- 
tista Seni, a famous astrologer of Genoa, for 
whole days together, absorbed in the study 
of the stars; and so firmly was the supersti- 
tion seated in his mind that, when summon- 
ed to take command for the second time, he 
led the imperial embassador to his astro- 
logical tablets, and said, “ By these I knew 
of your coming and your errand, and know 
also that my star dominates that of the 
emperor, so that I shall never have cause 
to be dissatisfied with him.” The famous 
captain always wore his own horoscope on 
his breast. It is an exquisite piece of cu- 
rious workmanship. The planets are repre- 
sented on glass. The Lion, Wallenstein’s 
birth-sign, is a gilded wood carving. The 
tim and the four rings are of pure gold. 





OLD KENSINGTON. 


It was considered an exceedingly fortunate 


circumstance to be born under the sign of 
the Lion. An astrological MS. of 1584 says: 
“The child of the Lion (that is to say, one 


born under the sign of the Lion) will have 
He careth not for 


a pleasing face and form. 
enviers or backbiters, will come to great 
honor, and will be brave and adventurous; 
qui kly moved to anger, but easily appeased 
if others refrain from angry words ; 
address, well-pleasing to women, and will 
have good fortune in the Lion’—that is, 
when that sign is in the ascendency. Wal- 
lenstein’s faith m his horoscope was con- 


of good 


OLD 


By 


KEN 


CHAPTER I. 
BRICKS AND IVY 


QUARTER of a century ago the shabby 
ti tide of progress had not spread to the 
quiet old suburb where Lady Sarah Francis’s 
brown house was standing, with its many 
windows dazzling as the sun traveled across 
the old-fashioned house-tops to set into a 
distant sea of tenements and echoing life. 
Che roar did not reach the old house. The 
children could listen to the cawing of the 
rooks, to the echo of the hours, as they struck 
on from one day to another, vibrating from 
the old brown tower of the church. At 
night the strokes seemed to ring more slow- 
ly than in the day. Little Dolly Vanbor- 
ough, Lady Sarah’s niece, thought each spe- 
cial hour had its voice. The church clock 
is silent now, but the rooks caw on undis- 


turbed from one spring to another in the old | 
Kensington suburb. There are tranquil cor- | 


ners still, and sunny silent nooks, and ivy 
wreaths growing in the western sun; and 
jasmines and vine-trees, planted by a for- 


mer generation, spreading along the old gar- | 


den walls. But every year the shabby stream 
of progress rises and ingulfs one relic or an- 
other, carrying off many a landmark and 
memory. Last year only the old church was 
standing, in its iron cage, at the junction of 
the thoroughfares. It was the Church of 
England itself to Dolly and George Vanbor- 
ough in those early church-going days of 
theirs.. There was the old painting of the 
lion and the unicorn hanging from the gal- 
lery; the light streaming through the brown 
saints over the communion-table. In after- 
life the children may have seen other saints 
more glorious in crimson and in purple, nobler 
piles and arches, but none of them have ever 
seemed so near to heaven as the old Queen 
Anne church; and the wooden pew with the 
high stools, through which elbows of straw 
were protruding, where they used to kneel 
on either side of their aunt, watching with 
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firmed by many years of good fortune in the 
field. So implicit was his contidence that in 
1632 he avoided giving battle to the forces 
of Gustavus Adolphus until November, be- 
cause Seni had predicted misfortunes for the 
Swedish king in that month. The predic- 
tion was only half verified. Gustavus was 
mortally wounded in the battle, but his 
army gained a decisive victory the 
forces of Wallenstein. Nor did his horoscope 
enable him to foresee and guard against the 
plot of assassination, by which the Emperor 
of Austria freed himself at length from his 
powerful and imperious vassal. 


over 


SINGTON. 


MISS THACKERAY. 


awe-stricken faces the tears as they came 
| falling from the widow’s sad eyes. 
| Lady Sarah could searcely have told you 
the meaning of those tears as they fell—old 
love and life partings, sorrows and past mer- 
cies, all came returning to her with the fa- 
miliar words of the prayers. The tears fell 
bright and awe-stricken as she thought of 
the present——of distances immeasuralhle—of 
natural laws, and those voices of the Infinite 

—of life and its inconceivable mystery ; and 
then her heart would warm with hope per- 
haps of what might be to come, of the over- 
whelming possibilities—how many of them 
to her lay in the warm clasp of the child’s 
hand that came pushing into hers !—For her, 
as for the children, heaven’s state was in the 
old wooden pew. Then the sing-song of the 
hymn would flood the old church with its 
homely cadence. 

“Prepare your glad voices; 
Let Hisreal rejoice,” 


sang the little charity children; poor little 
| Israelites, with blue stockings, and funny 
woolen knobs to their fustian caps, rejoicing, 
though their pastures were not green as yet, 
nor was their land overflowing with milk 


and honey, However, they sang praises for 
others, as all people do at times, thanks be 
to the merciful dispensation that allows us 
to weep, to work, to be comforted, and to 
rejoice with one another’s hearts, consciously 
or unconsciously, as long 

Every lane and corner and archway had a 
childish story for Dolly and her brother— 
for Dolly most especially, because girls cling 
more to the inanimate aspects of life than 
boys do. For Dolly the hawthorn bleeds as 
it is laid low and is transformed year after 
year into iron railings and areas, for par- 
ticulars of which you are requested to apply 
to the railway company, and to Mr. Taylor, 
the house-agent. 


as life exists. 


In those days the lanes 
spread to Fulham, white with blossom in 
spring, or golden with the yellow London 
that blazed beyond the cabbage 


sunsets 
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fields. In those days there were gardens 
and trees and great walls along the high- 
road that came from London, passing through 
the old white turnpike. There were high 
brown walls along Kensington Gardens, 
reaching to the Palace Gate; elms spread 
their shade, and birds chirruped, and children 
played behind them. 

Dolly Vanborough and her brother had 
had many a game there, and knew every 
corner and haunt of this sylvan world of 
children and ducks and nurse-maids. They 
had knocked their noses against the old sun- 
dial many and many a time. 
now, as she comes walking along the straight 
avenues, Dolly thinks she can hear the echo 
of their own childish voices whooping and 
calling to one another as they used to do. 
How often they had played with their big 
cousin, Robert Henley, and the little Mor- 
gans, round about the stately orange house, 


and made believe to be statues in the} 


niches! 

“T am Apollo,” cries George Vanborough, 
throwing himself into an attitude. 

“ Apollo!” cries Robert, exploding with 
school-boy wit; ‘an Apollo-guy, you mean.” 

Dolly does not understand why the Mor- 


gan boys laugh and George blushes up furi- | 


ously. When they are tired of jumping about 


in the sun, the statues straggle homeward, | 
accompanied by Dolly’s French governess, | 


who has been reading a novel on a bench 
close by. They pass along the front of the 
old Palace, that stands blinking its sleepy 
windows across elmy vistas, or into tranquil 
courts where sentries go pacing. Robert has 
his grandmother living in the Palace, and he 
strides off across the eourt to her apartments. 
The children think she is a witch, and al- 
ways on the watch for them, though they do 
not tell Robert so. The Morgans turn up Old 
Street, and George and Dolly escort them so 
far on their way home. It is ashabby brown 
street, with shops at one end, and old-fash- 
ioned houses, stone-stepped, bow-windewed, 
at the other. Dear Old Street! where an 
echo still lingers of the quaint and stately 
music of the past, of which the voice comes 
to us like a song of Mozart sounding above 
the dreamy flutterings of a Wagner of the 
present! Little Zoe Morgan would linger to 
peep at the parrot that lived next door in 
the area, with the little page-boy, who al- 
ways winked at them as they went by; lit- 
tle Cassie would glance wistfully at a certain 
shop-front where various medals and crosses 
were exposed for sale. There were even in 
those days convents and Catholics establish- 
ed at Kensington, and this little repository 
had been opened for their use. 

When they have seen the little Morgans 
safe into their old brown house—very often 
it is John Morgan who comes to the door to 
admit them (John is the eldest son, the cu- 
rate, the tutor, the main-stay of the strag- 


Sometimes | 


gling establishment )—Dolly and her brother 
trudge home through the Square, followed 
by Mademoiselle, still lost in her novel. The 
lilacs are flowering behind the rusty rails: 
the children know every flag-stone and win- 
dow; they turn up a little shabby passage 
of narrow doorways and wide-eaved roofs, 
and so get out into the high-road again. 
They look up with friendly recognition at 
the little boy and girl in their quaint Duteh 
garb standing on their pedestals above the 
crowd as it passes the Vestry-hall; then they 
turn down a sunshiny spring lane, where ivy 
is growing, and brown bricks are twinkling 
| in the western sunshine; and they ring at a 
gateway where an iron bell isswung. The 
| house is called Church House, and all its 
| windows look upon gardens, along which the 
sunshine comes flowing. The light used to 
fill Dolly’s slanting wooden school-room at 
the top of the house. When the bells were 
ringing, and the sun-flood came in and made 
| shadows on the wall, it used to seem to her 
| like a chapel full of music. 

George wanted to make an altar one day, 
| and to light Lady Sarah’s toilet candles, and 
| to burn the sandal-wood matches ; but Dol- 
| ly, who was a little Puritan, blew the matches 
out and carried the candles back to their 
places. 

“JT shall go over to the Morgans,” said 
George, “since you are so disagreeable.” 
| Whether Dolly was agreeable or not, this 
was what George was pretty sure to do. 


——— 


CHAPTER II. 
DUTCH TILES. 


THERE are many disconnected pictures in 
Dorothea Vanborough’s gallery, drifting and 
| following each other like the images of a dis- 

solving view. There are voices and faces 
changing, people whom she hardly knows to 
be the same appearing and disappearing. 
| Looking back nowadays through a score or 
|two of years, Dorothea can see many lights 
| crossing and reflecting one another, many 
strange places and persons in juxtaposition. 
She can hear, as we all can, a great clamor 
of words and of laughter, cries of pain and 
of sorrow and anger, through all of which 
| sound the sacred voices that will utter to her 
through life—and beyond life, she humbly 
prays. 

Dorothea’s pictures are but mist and fancy- 
work, not paint and canvas, as is that one 
which still hangs over the fire-place in the 

| old wainscot dining-room at Church House 
|in Kensington, where my heroine passed so 
much of her life. It is supposed by some to 
be a Van der Helst. It represents a golden- 
brown grandmother, with a coiffe and a ruf- 
fle and a grand chain round her neck, and a 
_ring on her forefinger, and a double-winged 





house in the background. This placid-faced 
Dutch woman, existing two centuries ago, has 
some looks still living in the face of the Dor- 
othea Vanborough of these days. Her de- 
scendants have changed their name and their 
dress, cast away their ruffles, forgotten the 
story of their early origin; but there is still 
a something that tells of it. In Dolly’s slow 
quaint grace and crumpled bronze hair, in 
her brother George’s black brows, in their 
aunt Lady Sarah Francis’s round brown eyes 
and big ears, to say nothing of her store of 
blue Dutch china. Tall blue pots, with drag- 
on handles, are ranged in rows upon the 
chimney-board under the picture. On either 
side of the flame below are blue tiles, that 
Lady Sarah’s husband brought over from the 
Hague the year before he died. Abraham, 
Jonah, Noah, Balaam tumbling off his blue 
the whole sacred history is there, light- 
ed up by the flaring flame of the logs. 

When first George and Dolly came to live 
in the old house, then it was the pictures 
came to life. The ass began to call out Ba- 
laam! Balaam! the animals to walk two 
by two (all blue) into the ark. Jonah’s 
whale swallowed and disgorged him night 
after night, as George and Dolly sat at their 
aunt’s knee listening to her stories in the 
dusk of the “ children’s hour ;” and the vivid 
life that childhood strikes even into inan- 
imate things awakened the widow’s dull 
heart and the silent house in the old by-lane 
in Kensington. 

The lady over the fire-place had married 
in King Charles’s reign: she was Dorothea 
Vanborough and the first Countess of Church- 
town. Other countesses followed in due 
course, of whom one or two were engraved 
in the passage overhead; the last was a 
miniature in Lady Sarah’s own room, her 
mother and my heroine’s grandmother—a 
beautiful and willful person, who had griey- 
ously offended by taking a second husband 
soon after her lord’s demise in 1806. This 
second husband was himself a member of 
the Vanborough family, a certain Colonel 
Stanham Vanborough, a descendant of the 
lady over the chimney-piece. He was after- 
ward killed in the Peninsula. Lady Sarah 


ass, 


bitterly resented her mother’s marriage, and | 


once said she would never forgive it. It was 
herself that she never forgave for her own 
unforgiveness. She was a generous-hearted 
woman, fantastic, impressionable, reserved. 
When her mother died soon after Colonel 
Vanborough, it was to her own home that 
Lady Sarah brought her little half-brother, 
now left friendless, and justly ignored by 
the peerage, where the elder sister’s own life 
was concisely detailed as “dau. John Van- 
borough, last Earl of Churchtown, b. 1790, 
m. 1807, to Darby Francis, Esq., of Church 
House, Kensington.” 

Young Stanham Vanborough found but a 
cold welcome from Mr. Francis, but much 
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faithful care and affection, lavished, net 
without remorse, by the sister who had been 
so long estranged. The boy grew up in 
time, and went out into the world, and be- 
came a soldier as his father had been. He 
was a simple, straightforward youth, very 
fond of his sister, and loath to leave her, but 
very glad to be his own master at last. He 
married in India the daughter of a Yorkshire 
baronet, a pretty young lady, who had come 
out to keep her brother’s house. Her name 
was Philippa Henley, and her fortune con- 
sisted chiefly in golden hair and two pearly 
rows of teeth. The marriage was not so 
happy as it might have been: trouble came, 
children died; the poor parents, in fear and 
trembling, sent their one little boy home to 
Lady Sarah to save his life. And then, some 
three years later, their little daughter Dolly 
was making her way, a young traveler by 
land and by sea coming from the distant In- 
dian station where she had been born, to 
the shelter of the old house in the old by- 
lane in Kensington. The children found the 
door open wide, and the lonely woman on 
her threshold looking out for them. Mr. 
Francis was dead, and it an empty 
house by this time, out of which a whole 
home had passed away. Lady Sarah’s trou- 
bles were over, leaving little behind; the si- 
lence of mid-life had succeeded to the loving 
turmoils and jealousies and anxieties of 
earlier days, only some memories remained 
of which the very tears and words seemed 
wanting now and then, although other peo- 
ple might have thought that if words failed 
her, the silent deeds were there that should 
belong to all past affection. 

One of the first things Dolly remembers 
is a landing-place one bitter east-winded 
morning, with the white blast blowing dry 


was 


and fierce from the land, and swirling out to 
sea through the leafless forest of shipping; 
the squalid houses fast closed and double- 
locked upon their sleeping inmates; the 
sudden storms of dust and wind; the dis- 
tant clanking of some awakening peal; and 
the bewildered ayah, in her rings and ban- 
gles, squatting on the ground and veiling 
her face in white muslin. 

By the side of the ayah stands my hero- 
ine, a little puppy-like girl, staring as In- 
dian children stare, at the strange dismal 
shores upon which they are cast; staring at 
the lady in the gray cloak, who had come 
on board with her papa’s face, and caught 
her in her arms, and who is her aunt Sarah; 
at the big boy of seven in the red mittens, 
whose photograph her papa had shown her 
in the veranda, and who is her brother 
George; at the luggage as it comes bumping 
and stumbling off the big ship; at the pas- 
sengers departing. The stout little gentle- 
man, who used to take her to see the chick- 
ens, pats Dolly on the head, and says he 
shall come and see her; the friendly sailor 
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who carried her on shore shakes hands, and 
then the clouds close in, and the sounds and 
the faces disappear...... 

Presently into Dolly’s gallery come pleas- 
anter visions of the old house at Kensington, 
to which Lady Sarah took her straight away, 
with its brick wall and ivy creepers and 
many-paned windows, and the stone balls at 
either side of the door—on one of which a 
little dark-eyed girl is sitting, expecting 
them. 

“Who is dat!” says little three-year-old 
Dolly, running up, and pulling the child’s 
pinafore, to make sure that she is real. 

Children believe in many things, in fairies, 
and sudden disappearances; they would not 
think it very strange if they were to see 
people turn to fountains and dragons in the 
course of conversation. 

“That is a nice little girl like you,” said 
Lady Sarah, kindly. 

“A nice little girl lite me ?” said Dolly. 

“Go away,” says the little strange girl, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

“Have you come to play wiss me? My 
name is Dolliciavanble,” continues Dolly, 
who is not shy, and quite used to the world, 
having traveled so far. 

“Ts that your name? What a funny 
name !” says the little girl, looking up. ‘“ My 
name is Rhoda, but they call me Dody at 
our house. I's four years old.” 

Dolly was three years old, but she could 
not speak quite plain; she took the little 
girl’s hand and stood by the ayah, watching 
the people passing and repassing, the car- 
riage being unpacked, Lady Sarah directing 
and giving people money, George stumping 
about in every body’s way, and then, some- 
how, every thing and every body seem go- 
ing up and down stairs, and in confusion ; 
she is very tired and sleepy, and forgets all 
the rest. 

Next day Dolly wakes up crying for her 
mamma. It is not the ship any more. Ev- 
ery thing is quite still, and her crib does not 
rock up and down. “I sought she would 
be here,” said poor little Dolly, in a croak- 
ing, waking voice, sitting up with crumpled 
curls and bright warm cheeks. It is not 
her mamma, but Aunt Sarah, who takes her 
up and kisses her, and tries to comfort her, 
while the ayah, Nun Comee, who has been 
lying on the floor, jumps up and dances in 
her flowing white garment, and snaps her 
black fingers, and George brings three tops 
to spin all at once. Dolly is interested, and 
ceases crying, and begins to smile and to 
show all her little white teeth. 

Lady Sarah rarely smiled. She used to 
frown so as not to show what she felt. But 
Dolly from the first day had seemed to under- 
stand her; she was never afraid of her, and 
she used to jump on her knee and make her 
welcome to the nursery. 

“Ts you very pretty ?” said little Dolly 





one day, looking at the grim face with the 
long nose and pinched lips. “I think you 
is a very ugly aunt.” And she smiled up in 
the ugly aunt’s face. 

“Oh, Dolly! how naughty!” said Rhoda. 
who happened to be in Dolly’s nursery. 

Rhoda was a little waif protégé of Lady 
Surah’s. She came from the curate’s home 
close by, and was often sent in to play with 
Dolly, who would be lonely, her aunt 
thought, without a companion of her own 
age; Rhoda was Mr. Morgan’s niece, and a 
timid little thing ; she was very much afraid 
at first of Dolly; so she was of the ayah, 
with her brown face and ear-rings and monk- 
ey hands; but soon the ayah went back to 
India with silver pins in her ears, taking 
back many messages to the poor child-bereft 
parents, and a pair of Dolly’s shoes, which 
she insisted on sending, and a couple of dolls 
as a token of good-will from her young mis- 
tress. They were for her brothers, Nun 
(omee said, but it was supposed that she 
intended to worship them on her return to 
her native land. 

The ayah being gone, little Rhoda soon 
ceased to be afraid of Dolly, the kind, mer- 
ry, helpful little playmate, who remained 
behind, frisking along the passages and up 
and down the landing-places of Church 
House. She was much nicer, Rhoda thought, 
than her own real cousins the Morgans in 
Old Street. 

As days go by, Dolly’s pictures warm and 
brighten from early spring into summer- 
time. By degrees they reach above the ta- 
ble and over and beyond the garden-roller. 
They are chiefly of the old garden, whose 
brick walls seem to inclose sunshine and 
gaudy flowers all the summer through; of 
the great Kensington parks, where in due 
season Chestnuts are to be found shining 


| among the leaves and dry grasses; of the 


pond, where the ducks are flapping and div- 
ing; of the house which was little Rhoda’s 
home. This was the great bare house in 
Old Street, with plenty of noise, dried herbs, 
content, children without end, and thick 
bread-and-butter. There was also cold 
stalled ox on Sundays at one. 

In those days life was a simple matter to 
the children; their days and their legs 
lengthened together ; they loved, they learn- 
ed, and they looked for a time that was nev- 
er to be—when their father and mother 
should come home and live with them again, 
and every body was to be happy. As yet 
the children thought they were only expect- 
ing happiness. 

George went to school at Frant, near 
Tunbridge Wells, and came home for the 
holidays. Dolly had a governess too, and 
she used to do her lessons with little Rhoda 
in the slanting school-room at the top of 
Church House. The little girls did a great 


many sums, and learned some French, and 
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read little Arthur’s “ History of England” to 
every body’s satisfaction. 

Kind Lady Sarah wrote careful records 
of the children’s progress to her brother, who 
had sent them to the faithful old sister at 
home. He heard of the two growing up 
with good care and much love in the sun- 
shine that streamed upon the old garden, 
playing together on the terrace that he re- 
membered so well; pulling up the crocuses 
and the violets that grew in the shade of 
the white holly-tree. 
clever boy, Sarah wrote; Dolly was not so 
quick, but happy and obedient, and growing 
up like a little spring flower among the si- 
lent old bricks. 


George Was a quaint, 


Lady Sarah also kept up a desultory cor- | 


respondence with Philippa, her sister-in- 
law. Mrs. Vanborough sent many minute 
directions about the children ; Dolly was to 
dine off cold meat for her complexion’s sake, 
and she wished her to have her hair crimp- 
ed; and George was to wear kid gloves and 
write a better hand; and she hoped they 
were very good, and that they sometimes 
saw their cousin Robert, and wrote to their 


uncle, Sir Thomas Henley, Henley Court, | 
and she and dear | 


Smokethwaite, Yorkshire ; 
papa often and often longed for their dar- 


lings. Then came presents—a spangled 


dress for Lady Sarah, and silver ornaments | 


for Dolly, and an Indian sword for George, 
with which he nearly cut off Rhoda’s head. 


—_———@—— 


CHAPTER IIL 


TO OLD STREET BY THE LANES, 


IN those days, as I have said, the haw-| 
thorn spread across the fields and market- | 
gardens that lay between Kensington and 


the river. 
to North End, where Richardson once lived 
and wrote in his garden-house. The mist 


of the great city hid the horizon and dulled | 


the sound of the advancing multitudes ; but 
close at hand, all round about the old house, 
were country corners untouched—blossoms 
instead of bricks in spring-time, summer 
shade in summer. There were strawberry 
beds, green, white, and crimson in turn. 
The children used to get many a handful of 
strawberries from Mr. Penfold, the market- 
gardener at the end of the lane, and bunches 
of radish when strawberries were 
‘They gathered them for themselves on a 
bank where paving-stones and coal-holes are 
now, and a fine growth of respectable modern 
villas. I believe that in those days there 
were sheep grazing in Kensington Gore. It 
is certain that Mr, Penfold kept Alderneys 
in the field beyond his orchard, and that 


searce 


they used to come and drink in a pond near 


his cottage. He lived with his wife and his 
daughter, under an old tiled roof, and with 





Lanes ran to Chelsea, to Fulham, | 
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a rose-tree growing on the wall. In the 
window of the cottage a little card was put 
up, announcing that ‘ Curds-and-whey were 
to be had within,” and the children some- 
times went there to drink the compound out 
of Emma Penfold’s doll’s tea-things. The 
old pond was at the garden gate; there was 
a hedge round about it, and alder-trees 
starting up against the sunset, and the 
lanes and orchards beyond. The water re- 
flected the sunset in the sky and the birds 
flying home to the sound of the evening 
bells. Sometimes Emma would come out 
of the cottage, and stand watching the chil- 
dren play. She was a pretty girl, with rosy 
cheeks and dark soft eyes. It was a quaint 
old corner, lonely enough in the daytime 3 
but of evenings people would be passing— 
laborers from their work, strollers in the 
fields, neighbors enjoying the air, The cot- 
tage must have been as old as Church House 
itself. It was chiefly remarkable for its 
beautiful damask rose-trees, of which the 
red leaves sprinkled the threshold, across 
which pretty Emma Penfold would step. I 
think it was for the sake of the rose-tree 
that people sometimes stopped and asked 
for curds-and-whey. Emma would dispense 
the horrible mixture, blushing beneath her 
basket-work plaits 

Mr. Penfold was a well-to-do man. At the 
end of his garden a wicket gate led into an 
orchard, where Dolly and Rhoda went some- 
times to play in the long grass beneath the 
fruit trees, while overhead was a Raphael- 
like trellis of blue sky and twisted branches 
and singing birds, beneath which the chil- 
dren disported, while their attendant, Mar- 
ker, stood gossiping with Mrs Penfold over 
the gate. Only the other day I saw the last 
of the old apple-trees peacefully flowering 
with the blossom of never-to-be apples, while 
an engine was at work upon the roots, and 
draining the land for a new terrace and a 
macadamized road. 

Sometimes in May mornings the children 
would gather hawthorn branches out of the 
lanes, and make what they liked to call gar- 
lands for themselves. The white blossoms 
looked pretty in Rhoda’s dark hair; and 
Mademoiselle, coming to give them their mu- 
sic-lesson, would find the little girls crown- 
ed with May-flower wreaths. It was hard 
work settling down to lessons on those days. 
How slowly the clocks ticked when the prac- 
tice hour began; how the little birds would 
come hopping on the window-ledge, before 
Dolly had half finished her sum; how cruel 
it was of Mademoiselle to pull down the 
blind and frighten the poor little birds away! 
Many pictures in Dolly’s gallery belong to 
this bit of her life. It seems one long day 
as she looks back to it, for when the sun set, 
Dolly too used to be put to bed. 

As for little Rhoda, she would be sent back 
to Old Street. When prayers were over, long 
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after Dolly was asleep, she would creep up 
stairs alone to the very top of the house, and 
put herself to bed, and blow out her own 
candle if Zoe did not come for it. How bare 
and chill and lonely it was to be all by one’s 
self at the top of that busy house! “I don’t 
think they would come, even if I screamed,” 
Rhoda would think as she lay staring at the 
cupboard door, and wondering if there was 
any one behind it. 

Once the door burst open, and a great cat 
jumped out, and Rhoda’s shriek brought up 
one of John Morgan’s pupils, who had been 
reading in his room. 

“Ts any thing the matter ?” said the young 
man at the door. 

“Oh, no, no—o! Please don’t say I scream- 
ed,” said little Rhoda, disappearing under 
the bedclothes. 

“Silly child!” (This was Aunt Morgan’s 
voice in the passage.) “Thank you, Mr. 
Raban ; I will go to her. A little girl of ten 
years old frightened at a cat! For shame, 
Rhoda! There—-go to sleep directly.” And 
her aunt Morgan vigorously tucked her up 
and gave her a kiss. 

The Morgans were a cheerful and noisy 
household ; little Rhoda lived there, but she 
scarcely seemed to belong to it: she was like 
a little cuckoo born into some strange nest 
full of active, early, chirping birds, all big- 
ger and stronger than herself. The Rev. 
John Morgan was master of the nest, which 
his mother kept in excellent order and ruled 
with an active rod, There were two pupils, 
two younger brothers, two sisters, and Rhoda 
Parnell, the forlorn little cousin they had 
adopted. Down stairs the fat parlor-maid 
and the old country_cook were established, 
and a succeeding generation of little charity- 
boys, who were expected by Mrs. Morgan to 
work in the garden, go errands, and learn 
their catechisms, while blacking the young 
gentlemen’s boots in a vault-like chamber 
set apart for that purpose. 

Mrs. Morgan was a thrifty woman, and 
could not bear to think of time or space be- 
ing wasted, much less comestibles. Her life 
had been one long course of early rising, mor- 
al and physical rectitude. She allowed John 
to sit in an arm-chair, but no one else if she 
could help it. When poor little Rhoda was 
tired, she used to go up to the room she shared 
with Zoe, her youngest cousin, and lie down 
on the floor. If Zoe told her mother, a mes- 
sage would come immediately for Rhoda to 
help with the poor flannel. 

This poor flannel was Mrs. Morgan’s own 
kingdom. She used to preside over passive 
rolls of gray and blue. She could cut out 
any known garment in use in any civilized 
community. She knew the right side of the 


stuff, the right way to turn the scissors. She 
could contrive, direct, turn corners, snip, 
snap on occasions, talking the whole time, 
In her moments 


she was emphatic always. 


; 


of relaxation she dearly loved a whisper. 
She wore a front of curls with a velvet band, 
and Kensington-made gowns and shoes. Cas- 
sie and Zoe, when they grew up to be young 
ladies, used to struggle hard for Knights- 
bridge fashions. The Kensington style was 
prim in those days. The ladies wore a dress 
somewhat peculiar to themselves, and cut to 
one pattern by the Misses Trix in their cor- 
ner house. There was a Kensington world 
(I am writing of twenty years ago) some- 
what apart from the big uneasy world sur- 


| ging beyond the turnpike—a world of neigh- 


bors bound together by the old winding 
streets and narrow corners in a community 
of venerable elm-trees and bricks and tradi- 
tions that are almost leveled away. Mr. 
Awl, the boot-maker, in High Street, exhib- 


| ited peculiar walking-shoes long after high 


heels and kid brodekins had come into fash- 
ion in the metropolis. The last iime I was 
in his shop I saw a pair of the old-fashioned, 
flat, sandaled shoes directed to Miss Vieux- 
temps in Palace Green. Tippets, poke-bon- 
nets, even a sedan-chair, still existed among 
us long after they had been discarded by 
more active minds. In Dolly’s early days, 
in Kensington Square itself, high heels and 
hoops were not unknown ; but these belong- 
ed to ladies of some pretension, who would 
come in state along the narrow street lead- 
ing from the Square, advancing in powder 
and hoops and high-heeled shoes—real hoops, 
real heels, not modern imitations, but relics 
unchanged since the youth of the ghost-hke 
old sisters. They lived in a tall house with 
amansard-roof. As the children passed they 
used to look up at the cobweb windows, at 
the narrow doorway with its oaken dais, and 
the flagged court and the worn steps. Lady 
Sarah told Dolly that she remembered Tal- 
leyrand when he was living there in one of 
the old houses of the Square. At any time 
it would be easy to conjure up ghosts of 
great people with such incantations of crum- 
bling wall and oaken device and panel. Not 
Talleyrand only, but a whole past generation, 
still lives for us among these quaint old ruins. 

The Kensington trades-people used to be 
Conservative, as was natural, with a sentry 
in the High Street, and such a menagerie of 
lions and unicorns as that which they kept 
over their shop-fronts. They always con- 
versed with their customers while they 
measured a yard of silk or sold a skein of 
thread across their counters. Even Lady 
Sarah would graciously reply to their re- 
spectful inquiries after her health on the 
rare occasions when she shopped herself in- 
stead of sending Mrs. Marker. Dolly would 
feel flattered when Mr. Baize found her 
grown, 

‘T always talk to Baize,” Mrs. Morgan 
would say, complacently, coming away after 
half an hour’s exchange of ideas with that 
respectable man. She would repeat her con- 











versation for the benefit of her son and his 
pupils at tea-time. “I think trades-people 
are often very sensible and well-informed 
persons,” said Mrs. Morgan, “when they do 
not forget themselves, Mr. Raban. Of course 
trades-people are always respectful to the 
clergy—our position is too well established ; 
they know what is due to us,” said Mrs. Mor- 
gan, gravely. 

~ “Or do you mean our susceptibilities ?” 
said Mr. Raban, with an odd sort of smile. 

“They don’t forget what is due to them- 
selves,” said Robert Henley, who was Mor- 
gan’s other pupil at that time. ‘I dare say 
Master George wishes they would; he owes 
a terrible long bill at Baize’s for ties and kid 
gloves.” 

Presently came a ring at the bell. ‘Here 
he is,” cries John, starting up hastily. “No 
more tea, thank you, mother. I shall be free 
in half an hour, Frank.” 

George Vanborough used also to read with 
John Morgan during the holidays. The cu- 
rate’s energy was unfailing; he slaved, 
taught, panted, and struggled for the family 
he had shouldered. What a good fellow he 
was! Pack clouds away; no shades or evil 
things should come near him as he worked. 
Who ever piped to him that he did not leap, 
or called to him that he did not shout in an- 
swer? With what emphasis he preached his 
dull Sunday sermon; with what excitement 
he would, to his admiring sisters and mother, 
read out his impossible articles in the Vestry- 
man’s Magazine or elsewhere; how liberally 
he dashed and italicized his sentences; how 
gallantly he would fly to his pen or his pul- 


pit in defense of friend or in attack of foe | 


(the former being flesh and blood, and the 
latter chiefly spiritual)! 
in love with a widow—how he admired her 
blue and pink eyes! He could not think of 
marrying until the boys were out in the 
world and the girls provided for. But with 
Joe’s wit and Tom’s extraordinary powers, 
and the girls’ remarkable amiability, all this 
would surely be settled in the course of a 
very short time. 

The Morgan family was certainly a most 
united and affectionate clan. I don’t know 
that they loved each other more than many 
people do, but they certainly believed in each 
other more fervently. They had a strange 
and special fascination for George, who was 
not too young to appreciate the curate’s un- 
selfishness. 

The younger Morgans, who were a hearty, 
jolly race, used to laugh at George. Poor 
boy, he had already begun to knock his head, 
young as it was, against stone walls; his 
school-fellows said he had cracked it with 
his paradoxes. At twelve he was a stout 
fellow fér his age, looking older than he 
really was. He was slow and clumsy; he 
had a sallow complexion, winking blue eyes, 
a turn-up nose, and heavy dark eyebrows; 
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there was something honest and almost pa- 
thetic at times in the glance of these blue 
eyes, but he usually kept them down from 
shyness as well as from vanity; he didn’t 
dare look in people’s faces; he thought he 
should see them laughing at him. He was 
very lazy, as sensitive people often are; he 
hated games and active amusements; he had 
a soft melancholy voice that was his one en- 
dowment, besides his gift for music; he could 
work when he chose, but he was beginning 
life in despair with it, and he was not popu 

lar among his companions; they called him 
conceited, and they were right; but it was a 
melancholy conceit, if they had but known 
it. The truth was, however, that he was too 
ugly, too clever, too clumsy, to get on with 
boys of a simpler and wholesomer mind. 
Even John Morgan, his friend and preceptor, 
used to be puzzled about him and distressed 
at times. “If George Vanborough were only 
more like his own brothers, there would be 
something to be done with him,” thought 
honest John, as those young gentlemen’s 
bullet-heads passed the window where the 
pupil and his preceptor were at work. If 
only—there would be a strange monotony in 
human nature, I fancy, if all the “if onlys” 
could be realized, and we had the moulding 
of one another, and pastors and masters 
could turn assenting pupils out by the gross 
like the little chalk rabbits Italian boys car- 
ry about for sale. 

Dolly was very well contented with her 
brother just as he was. She trusted his 
affection, respected his cleverness, and in- 
stinctively guessed at his vanities and mor- 
bidities. Even when she was quite a child, 
Dolly, in her sweet downright way, seemed 
to have the gift of healing the wounds of her 
poor St. Sebastian, who, when he was a little 
boy, would come home day after day smart- 
ing and bleeding with the arrows of his 
tormentors. These used to be, alternately, 
Lady Sarah herself, Cassie Morgan, and Zoe, 
the two boys when they. were at home for 
the holidays, and little Rhoda, whom he de- 
clared to be the most malicious of them all. 
The person who treated George with most 
sympathy and confidence was old Mrs. Mor- 
gan, that active and garrulous old lady, to 
whom any body was dear who would listen 
to the praises of her children. 

Robert Henley, as I have said, was also 
studying with John Morgan. He had just 
left Eton. Lady Sarah asked him to Church 
House at her sister-in-law’s request; but he 
did not often find time to come and see them. 
He used to be tramping off to Putney, where 
he and his friend Frank Raban kept a boat; 
or they would be locked up together with 
ink and blots and paper in John Morgan’s 
study. Raban was older than Henley. He 
was at college, but he had come up for a 
time to read for his degree. 

Old Betty, the cook at John Morgan’s, was 
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DOLLY AND THE PUPPIES.—[SEE PAGE 914.] 


a Yorkshire woman, and she took a motherly | and respectfully peep through the study 
interest in the pupils. She had much to say | window at the heads and the books and the 
about young Mr. Raban, whose relations she | tobacco-smoke within; but there was a big 
knew in Yorkshire. Betty used to call| table in the way, and she could never see 
Frank Raban a “ noist young man.” much more than her own nose reflected in 

“He’s Squoire’s hair and grandsun loike,” | the glass. Once or twice, when George was 
she told Rhoda and Dolly one day. “They | in the way, as a great favor he would be al- 
can not do n’ less nor roast a hox when ’a| lowed to accompany the young men in one 
cooms t’ hage.” of their long expeditions in big boots. They 

After this Rhoda used to stand on tiptoe | would come home late in the evening, tired 
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and hungry, and calling for food. At what- 
ever hour they came old Betty had a meal of 
cold meat and cake for them, of which 
George partook with good appetite. At 
Church House, if George was late for din- 
ner, he had to wait for tea and thin bread- 
and-butter at eight o’clock. Lady Sarah, 
who had fought many a battle for George’s 
father, now—from some curious retrospect- 
feeling—seemed to feel it her duty to 
revive many of her late husband’s peculiari- 
ties, and one of them was that nothing was 
to be allowed to interfere .with the routine 
of the house. Routine there was none at the 
curate’s, although there were more hours, 
perhaps, than in any other house in Old 
Street. The sun rose and set, the seasons 
drifted through the back garden in changing 
tints and lights, each day brought its bur- 


den, and the dinner-time was shifted to it. 


ive 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN AFTERNOON AT PENFOLD’S. 

To this day Dolly remembers the light of 
a certain afternoon in May, when all was hot 
and silent and sleepy in the old school-room 
at Church House. The boards cracked, the 
dust-motes floated; down below, the garden 
burned with that first summer glow of heat 
that makes a new world out of such old, 
well-worn materials as twigs, clouds, birds, 
and the human beings all around us. The 
little girls had been at work, and practiced, 
and multiplied, and divided again ; they had 
recollected various facts connected with the 
reign of Richard the Second. Mademoiselle 
had suppressed many a yawn; Dolly was 
droning over her sum—six and five made 
thirteen—over and over again. “That I 
should have been, that thou shouldst have 
been, that he shouldst have been,” drawled 
poor little Rhoda. Then a great fly hums 


by as the door opens, and Lady Sarah ap- 
pears with a zigzag of sunlight shooting in 


from the passage—a ray of hope. Lady 
Sarah has her bonnet on, and a sort of put- 
away-your-lessons-children face. 

Is there any happiness like that escape on 
a summer’s day from the dull struggle with 
vacuity, brown paper-covered books, dates, 
ink-blots, cramps, and crotchets, into the 
open air of birds, sounds, flowers, liberty 
every where? As the children come out 
into the garden with Lady Sarah, two but- 
terflies are flitting along the terrace. The 
Spanish jasmine has flowered in the night, 
and spreads its branches out, fragrant with 
its golden drops. Lady Sarah gathers a 
sprig and opens her parasol. She is carry- 
ing a book and a shawl, and is actually smil- 
ing. The pigeons go whirring up and down 
from their pigeon-cote high up in the air. 
Four o’clock comes sounding across the ivy 
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wall; the notes strike mellow and distinct 
above the hum of human insects out and 
about. Half Lady Sarah’s district is sun- 
ning itself on the door-steps; children are 
squatting in the middle of the road. The 
benches are full in Kensington Gardens; so 
the river. To these 
people walking in their garden there comes 
the creaking sound of a large wheelbarrow, 
and at the turn of the path they discover 
Mr. Penfold superintending a boy and a load 
of gravel. Mr. Penfold is a cheerful ‘little 
man, with gloomy views of human nature. 


are the steamers on 


According to Penfold’s account, there were 
those (whoever they might be 
Ways a-plotting against you. 


who was al- 
They was hup 
to every thing, and there was no saying what 
they was not at the bottom of. But Penfold 
could be heven with them, and he kep his- 
self to hisself, and named no names. Dolly 
felt grateful to these unknown beings when 
she heard Mr. Penfold telling Lady Sarah 
they had said as how that Miss Dorothea 
‘ad been makin’ hinquiry respectin’ of some 
puppies. He did not know as how she wish- 
ed it generally know’d, but he might men- 
tion as he ’ad two nice pups down at his 
place, and Miss Dorothea was welcome to 


| take her choice. 


It is a dream Dolly can scarcely trust her- 
self to contemplate. Lady Sarah does not 
say no, but she looks at her watch, telling 
Dolly to run back to the house and see if 
the post is come in, and continues, gracious- 
ly, “Iam much obliged to you, Penfold; I 
have no doubt Miss Dorothea will be glad to 
have one of your puppies. What is your 
daughter doing? Is she at home ?” 

“Yes, my lady,” says Penfold, mysteri- 
ously pointing over his shoulder with his 
thumb. “They would have ’ad us send the 
gurl away, but we means to keep her. She 
is a good gurl, though she takes her own 
way, and there are those as puts her hup to 
it.” 

“We all like our own way, without any 
body’s suggestions,” said Lady Sarah, smil- 
ing. Then Dolly comes flying from the 
house, and tumbles over a broomstick, so 
that she has to stop te pick up her handful 
of letters. 

“Thank you, my dear. Now, if you like, 
we will go and see the puppies,” says Aunt 
Sarah. ‘No Indian letter’ (in a disappoint- 
ed voice). “I wish your mother would— 
Run on, Dolly.” 

So Dolly runs on with Rhoda, thinking 
of puppies, and Lady Sarah follows, think- 
ing of her Indian letter, which is lying un- 
der the laurel-tree where Dolly dropped it, 
and where Penfold pre sently spies it out 
and picks it up, unconscious of its contents. 
After examining the seal, and some serious 
thought, he determines to follow the trio. 
They have been advancing in the shadow 
of the hedges, through the gaps of which 
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they can see people at work in the sunshiny 
cabbage fields. Then they come to Earl’s 
Court, and its quaint old row of houses, with 
their lattices filled with spring flowers, and 
so to the pond by the road-side (how cool 
and deep it looked as they passed by!); and 
then by the wicket gate they wander into 
the orchard, of which some of the trees are 
still in flower, and where Lady Sarah is 


soon established on the stump of a tree. | 


licr magazine pages flutter as the warm, 
sweet winds come blowing from across the 
tields—the shadows travel on so quietly that 
you can not tell when they go or whither. 
There is no sound but a little calf bleating 
somewhere. Rhoda is picking daisies in the 


shade; Dolly is chirping to herself by the | 


hedge that separates the orchard from the 
Penfolds’ garden. There is a ditch along 
one part of the hedge, with a tangle of’grass 
and dock leaves and mallows; a bird flies 
out of the hedge, close by Dolly’s nose, and 


goes thrilling and chirping up into the sky, | 


where the stars are at night; the daisies and 
buttereups look so big, the grass is so long 
and so green; there are two purple flowers 
with long stalks close at hand, but Dolly 
does not pick them; her little heart seems 
to shake like the bird’s song, it is all so pret- 
ty; the May blossom is as big as her hand, 
the dandelions are like lamps burning. She 
tries to think she is a bird, and that she lives 
in the beautiful hedges. 

From behind the hawthorn hedge some 
voices come that Dolly should certainly 
know...... 

“You'll believe me another time,” cries 
some one, with a sort of sniff, and speaking 
in tones so familiar that Dolly, without an 


” 


instant’s hesitation, sets off running to the | 


wicket gate, which had been left open, and 
through which she now sees, as she expects, 
George, with his curly head and his cricket- 
ing cap, standing in the Penfolds’ garden, and 
with him her cousin Robert, looking very 
tall as he leans against a paling, and talks 
to Mrs. Penfold. There is also another per- 
son, Whom Dolly recognizes as Mr. Raban, 
and she thinks of the “ hox,” as she gazes 
with respect at the pale young man with his 
watch-chain and horseshoe pin. He has a 
straw hat and white shoes, and a big knob- 


stick in his hand, and nodding to Robert, he | 


strides off toward the cottage. Dolly watch- 
es him as he walks in under the porch; no 
doubt he is going to drink curds-and-whey, 
she thinks. 

“Why, Dolly! are you here ?” says Robert, 
coming toward her. 


e | 
“Missy is often here,” says Mrs. Penfold, 


looking not overpleased. ‘Is Mrs. Marker 
with you, my dear ?” 

Dolly would have answered, but from the 
farther end of the garden, behind Mrs, Pen- 
fold, two horrible apparitions advance, rusty 
black, with many red bobs and tassels dan- 


| not know 
after her; Dolly waited for a minute. 


gling, and deliberate steps and horrible ermk- 
ly eyes. Old Betty would call them Bubply 
Jocks; Dolly has no name for them, but 
shrinks away behind her big cousin. 

“Here are Dolly’s bogies,” says George, 
who is giving himself airs on the strength 
of his companionship and his short eut 
“ Now then, Dolly, they are going to bite like 
ghosts.” 

“Don’t!” cried Dolly. 

“ Are you afraid of turkeys, Dolly? Little 
girls of nine years old shouldn’t be afraid of 
any thing,” said Rhoda, busy with her flow- 
ers. Alas! Rhoda’s philosophy is not always 
justified by subsequent experience. It is 
second-hand, and quoted from Mrs. Morgan. 

“We are going to see the puppies,” says 
Dolly, recovering her courage as the turkey- 
cocks go by. ‘ Won’t you come, Robert ?” 

“Puppies!” said Robert. “ We have plen- 
ty of them at the Court. My aunt Henley 
says she prefers them to her own children.” 

“So should I,” says Dolly, opening her 
eyes. 

Presently Robert and Dolly come back, 
with two little fuzzy heads wildly squeaking 
from Dolly’s lap, and old Bunch, the mother 
of the twins, following, half agonized, half 
radiant. They set the little staggering bun- 
dles down upon the ground, and Dolly squats 
in admiration, while Robert goes off upon his 
business, and Mrs, Penfold hurries back into 
the house as Mr. Penfold appears crossing 
the lane. 


Mr. Penfold was gone, Dolly was still 
watching with all-absorbed eyes, when the 
boy started up. “I say, Dolly! look there 
at Aunt Sarah.” 

Aunt Sarah! What had come to her, and 
how strange she looked walking through the 
orchard with a curious rapid step, and com- 
ing toward the open wicket gate, through 
which the children could see her! Her bon- 
net was falling off her face; her hair was 
pushed back; she came very quick, straight 
on, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, with her fixed eyes and pale cheeks. 
Penfold seemed hurrying after her; he fol- 
lowed Lady Sarah into the garden, and then 
out again into the road. She hardly seemed 
to know which way she went. 

What had happened? Why didn’t she 
answer when Dolly called her? As 
passed so swiftly, the children thought that 
something must have happened; they did 
what. George set off running 


she 


“Why did she look so funny ?” said Rhoda, 
coming up. 

“T don’t know,” said Dolly, almost crying. 

“She had a black-edged letter in her 
hand,” said Rhoda, “that Mr. Penfold 
brought. When people think they are going 
to die, they write and tell you on black 


| paper.” 
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Then Mrs. Penfold came running out of 
the cottage with a shriek, and the children, 
running too, saw the gardener catch Aunt 
Sarah in his arms, as she staggered and put 
out her hands. She lay back in his arms 
scarce conscious, and he called fo them to 
bring some water from the pond. No wonder 
Dolly remembered that day, and Aunt Sarah 
lying long and straight upon the grass by 
the road-side. The letter had fallen from 
her hand while they threw water upon her 
face: it wetted her muslin her 
pale cheeks ; the ducks came sailing by when 
they fetched it; a workman crossing from 
the field stood and looked on a while; and so 
did the little children from the carpenter's 
shed up the road, gazing with wondering 
eyes at the pale lady beginning to move 
again and to speak so languidly. 

The laborer helped to carry her into the 
cottage as she revived. George had already 
run home for Marker. Dolly and Rhoda, 
who were shut out by Mrs. Penfold, wandered 
disconsolately about the garden and into the 
orchard again, where Aunt Sarah’s parasol 
was lying under the tree, and her book thrown 
face downward; they did not know where 
to go or what to do; they picked up the 
book, and presently the little girls came 
straggling back with it to the garden-house 
more. 


dress and 


once 

The parlor door was shut close when they 
reached it; the kitchen door was open. What 
was that shrill, shivering cry? Who could 
it be? Perhaps it was some animal, thought 
Dolly. 


cooking and boiling over; the afternoon sun 
was all hot upon the road outside, and Bunch 
and the puppies had laid down to sleep in a 
little heap on the step of the house. 


Long, long after Dolly remembered that | 


day, every thing as it happened; the voices 
inside the room; young Mr. Raban passing 
by the end of the lane talking to Emma 
Penfold. (She had seen Mrs. Penfold unlock 
the back-door, and let them out by it.) After 
a time the shrill sobs ceased; then a clock 
struck, and the boiling pot in the kitchen 
fell over with a great crash, and Rhoda ran 
to see, and at that moment the parlor door 
opened, and Lady Sarah came out, very pale 
still, and very strange, leaning, just as if she 
was old, upon Marker and Mr. Penfold. But 
she started away, 2iid seemed to find a sud- 
den strength, and caught Dolly up in her 
arms. “ My darling, my darling,” she said, 
“vou have only me now—only me. Heaven 
help you, my poor, poor children!” And once 
more she burst into the shrill, sighing sobs. 
It was Aunt Sarah who had been crying all 
the time. 

This was the first echo of a mourning out- 
cry that reached the children. They were 
told that the day was never to come now of 
which they had spoken so often ; their father 
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would never come home— they were orphans. 


George was to have a tall hat with crape 
upon it. Marker went into town to buy 
Dolly stuff for a new black frock. Aunt Sarah 
did not smile when she spoke to them, and 
told them that their mamma would soon be 
home now. Dolly could’ not understand it 
all very well. Their father had been but a 
remembrance; she did not remember him 
less because Lady Sarah’s eyes were red and 
the letters were edged with black. Dolly 
didn’t ery the first day, though Rhoda did ; 
but in the night, when she woke up with a 
little start and a from a dream in 
which she thought it was her papa who was 
lying by the pond, Aunt Sarah herself came 
and bent over her crib. 

But next morning the daisies did not look 
less pretty, nor did the puppy cease to jump, 
nor, if the truth be told, did Dolly herself; 
nor would kind Stanham Vanborough have 
wished that she should do so 


moan 


Robert came into the garden and found 
the children with a skipping-rope, and was 
greatly shocked, and told them they should 
not skip about. 

“T was not skipping,” said Rhoda. “I 
was turning the rope for Dolly.” 

Dolly ran off, blushing. Had she done 
wrong? She had not thought so. I can 
not say what dim, unrealized feelings were 
in her little heart; longings never to be 
realized, love never to be fulfilled. She went 
up into her nursery, and hid there in a corner 
until Rhoda came to find her, and to tell her 


| dinner was ready. 
In the kitchen some unheeded pot was | 


CHAPTER V. 
STTEL PENS AND GOOSE QUILLS. 

Tue letter announcing poor Stanham’s 
death came from a Captain Palmer, a friend 
of Stan’s, whose ship was stationed some- 
where in that latitude, and who happened to 
have been with him at the time. They had 
been out boar-hunting in the marshes near 
Calcutta. The poor Major’s illness was but 
a short one, produced by sunstroke, so the 
captain wrote. His affairs were in perfect 
order. He had been handsomely noticed in 
the Bengal Hurkaroo. Of his spiritual state 
Captain Palmer felt less able to speak. Al- 
though not a professed Christian, poor Stan- 
ham had for some time past attended the 
services of the Scotch chapel at Dum Dum, 
where Mr. M‘Flaggit had been permitted to 
awaken many sleepers to a deep sense of 
spiritual unrest. Captain Palmer believed 
that Major Vanborough had insured his life 
for £2000, and the widow and children would 
also be entitled to something from the regi- 
mental fund. Captain Palmer then went on 
to say that he had been attending another 
death-bed, that of a native gentleman, whose 
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unprovided for, had been happily brought to 
see the past errors of their faith, and had 
come forward in a body. They were about 
to be sent to England under the charge of 
Miss M‘Grudder, who had done so much good 
work among the Zénanas. Captain Palmer 
wound up by a friendly offer of assistance, 
and a message from Mrs. Vanborough. She 
did not feel equal to writing; she was utterly 
prostrate, She sent fondest love, and would 
write by the next mail. 


So this was the children’s first taste of the 
fruit of the tree of life and death growing in 
that garden of Eden and childhood through 
which we all come wandering into life, a 
garden blooming still—it may be, in the 
square before the house, where little Adams 
and Eves still sport, innocent and uncareful 
for the future, gathering the fruits as they 
ripen in the sunshine, hearing voices and 
seeing their childish visions, naming the an- 
imals as a new creation passes before them. 

Lady Sarah longed to get away when her 
first burst of grief was over. The sleepy, 
drowsy old place seemed to stiile her with 
calm content and sunny indifference. 
But she wanted to hear more of Philippa’s 
plans before she formed any of her own, and 
could ery unobserved within the old 
walls where she had loved poor Stan, and 
seen him grow up from a boy; no wonder, 
no triumphant paragon, but a kindly, gen- 
, simple creature, whom she had loved 
with all her heart, as Dolly now loved George, 
and without whom the world seemed a want- 


its 


] 
she 


tle 


ing place—though there were many wiser 
and more brilliant men left in it than poor 


Stanham Vanborough. Robert, after some 


incompetent attempts at consolation, was | 


obliged to return to Yorkshire. 


Poor Mrs. Vanborough’s “ plans” were rath- | 


er vague, and all crossed one another and 
came on different scraps of papers, contra- 
dicting and utterly bewildering, though good 
Lady Sarah had docketed them and tied 
them up together for more convenient refer- 
ence. They were to write to her by every 
post, Philippa said. Why could not they 
come to her? She longed for her children. 
She scarcely knew how to bear her sorrow. 
She dreaded the journey, the cold, empty 
home-coming, the life in England, so differ- 
ent from what she had dreamed. 
said it would be madness for her to move as 
yet. 
Charles! he was goodness itself”), suggested 
Italy. Would Lady Sarah consent to this, 
and meet her with the children? 
she even come as far as Paris? But there 
were (difficulties in every thing every where— 
cruel money difficulties, she was told. There 
was a lawsuit now coming on in the Caleutta 


wives and orphan children having been left | Palmer said her presence w 


The doctor | 


Her brother, Colonel Henley (“ Dear | 


Or would | 
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as necessary. If 
it was given against her, she was utterly 
penniless; and meanwhile, harassed, de- 
| tained Perhaps, on her return, she might 
take boarders or Indian children—would 
What did 
George advise? When should she see them 
all again? Her heart yearned in vain— 
| months might elapse. Dependence she could 
;not bear. Even Sarah’s kindness was bitter 
; to her, when she thought of the past. All 
| were kind—all was sad. The poor thing 
| seemed utterly distracted. 
| Lady Sarah had written that Church 
| House was her home, and that she must 
come at once to her home and her children. 

Mrs. Vanborough wrote that this could 
not be. Alas, alas! it was only a bright 
dream, from which she sometimes awoke (so 
Philippa wrote) to find herself a mourner in 
|a foreign land, watching the slow progress 
of the law. 

“Why didn’t she come ?” wrote Lady Hen- 
ley from the Court. ‘* When will she come ?” 
the children asked. Her room was ready, 
the bed was made, the fire burning. Dolly 
used to pick nosegays for her mamma’s toilet- 
table, and stick pins in the cushion in stars. 
She made little bags of lavender to scent the 
great cabinet. It was one of those weleomes 
that are wasted in life, one of those guest- 
chambers made ready to which the guest 
does not come. There are many and many 
of them. They look just like any other 
| rooms, unless you know their history. 

Dolly often followed Marker when she 
went in to see that all was in order. One 
|day the fire blazed comfortably; although 

the rain was beating against the window, a 
| gleam of sun came from the inner dressing- 
room that looked out crossways along thie 
garden. ‘ Do you think she will come soon, 
Marker?” Dolly asked, peeping about the 
| room. 

“T don’t think nothing at all, my dear,” 
said Marker, poking the fire. “ Why don’t 
you go and play with Miss Rhoda? She 
came with Mrs. Morgan just now.” 

“Ts Rhoda here ?” cries Dolly, starting off 
instantly. 

Rhoda was there; she had come with her 
aunt, who was speaking to Lady Sarah in 
| the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Morgan took a very long time to say 
what she had to say, and had left Rhoda 
| outside in the hall. The little girls listened 
| to Mrs. Morgan’s voice as it went on, and on, 
land on. They sat on the stairs and played 
|at being ladies too, and Rhoda told Dolly a 
great many secrets that she was not to tell, 
|in a mysterious whisper just like her aunt’s. 
|Mr. Raban was gone, she said, and Uncle 
| John said he had married somebody, and 


| Aunt Morgan said she should never speak to 


courts with the insurance office in which | him again, and Mrs. Penfold came crying, 
poor dear Stan had insured his life. Captain | and Aunt Morgan scokled and scolded, and 





OLD KEN 


Rhoda thought Emma Penfold was gone too; 
and just then the drawing-room door opened. 
Mrs. Morgan came out, looking very busy, 
and bustled off with Rhoda. Lady Sarah 
cut Dolly’s questions very short, and forbade 
her going to the cottage again. 

It was the very next day that Dolly and 
Rhoda met old Penfold walking in the lane, 
as they were coming home with Mademoi- 
selle. 

Gumbo ran to meet him, barking, wagging 
his tail, and creeping along the ground with 
delight. 

Penfold, who had been passing on, stooped 
to caress the terrier’s head with his brown 
creased hand, and seeing Dolly, he nodded 
kindly to her as she walked by with Made- 
moiselle. 


“Has Emma come home to the cottage ?” 
asked Rhoda, lingering. 

Penfold frowned. 
turned crimson. ‘“She’s not come. back, 
nor will she,” he said. “She has got a 
‘usband now, and she is gone a-travelin’; 
and if they hast you, you can tell them as I 
said so, Miss Rhoda; nor should I say other- 
wise if they was here to contradic’ me.” He 
spoke in a fierce, defiant way. Mademoiselle 
called shrilly to the children to come on. 

Dolly looked after the old gardener as he 
slowly walked away down the lane: he looked 
very old and tired, and she wished her aunt 


His honest red face 


had not told her to keep away from the cot- 


tage. 


Emma’s name was never mentioned; Ra- 
ban’s, too, was forgotten; Mrs. Vanborough 
still delayed from one reason and another. 

* * + * 


* * 


From Mrs. Vannorovean to Lapy Saran Francis, 
Church House, Kensington. 
“ Buepors, April 1 

“ Drarest Saran,—I fear that you will be totally un- 
prepared (not more so, however, than I was myself) for 
a great and sudden change in my life of sad regrets 
(sad and regretful it will ever be), notwithstanding the 
altered circumstances which fate has forced upon me 
during the last few months that I have spent in sorrow- 
ful retirement, with spirits and health shattered and 
nerves unstrung. During these long lonely months, | 
weighed down by care and harassed by business, which 
I was utterly incapable of understanding, I know not 
what would have become of me if (during my brother’s | 
absence on regimental duties) it had not been for the 
unremitting attention and generous devotion of one 
without whose support I now feel I could not bring 
myself to face the struggle of a solitary life. For the 
sake of my poor fatherless children more even than for | 
my own, I have accepted the name and protection of | 
Captain Hawtry Palmer, of the Royal Navy, a sailor, 
of a family of sailors. Joanna, my brother's wife, was | 
a Palmer, and from her I have often heard of Hawtry, 
at a time when I little thought.... You, dearest, who 
know me as I am, will rejoice that I have found rest | 
and strength in another, though happiness I may not 
claim. 

“Captain Palmer is a man of iron will and fervent 
principle. He must make me good, I tell him, unless 
sadness and resignation can be counted for goodness. | 
Your poor Philippa is but a faulty creatare, frail and | 
delicate, and of little power; and yet, with all my 
faults, I feel that I am necessary to him; and, wreck | 
as I am, there are those who do not utterly forget me. | 
And, as he says with his quaint humor, there 


18 


8 not! 


| shrill, 


SINGTON. 
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much to choose between the saints and sinners of the 
world. A thousand thousand kisses to my precions 
children. You will bring them to meet me next year, 
will you not, when Captain Palmer promises that I 
shall return to my real home—for your home is my 
home, is it not? 


‘For the present I remain on a visit to my friend 
Mrs. M‘Grudder, an intimate friend of Captain Palmer, 
with one only daughter. 

“The marriage will not, of course, take place for six 
weeks. Joanna will describe her cousin to you. Iam 
anxious to hear all she-says about Hawtry and myself 
and our marriage. 

“Ever, dearest Sarah, your very devoted 


PHILIPPA.” 


Poor Lady Sarah! She read the letter 
one white, cold, east-windy day, when the 
sun shone, and the dry, parching wind blew 
the wreaths of dust along the ground. As 
she read the heartless words, it 
seemed to her that the east wind was blow- 
ing into the room 


ceurLous, 


into her heart—drying 
up all faith in life, all tears for the past, all 
hope for the future. Had she a heart, this 
cruel woman, poor Stan’s wife and Dolly’s 
mother? Can women live and be loved, : 


ind 
bear children, and "go through life without 
one human feeling, one natural emotion; 
take every blessing of God and every sa- 
cred sorrow, and live on, without knowing 
either the blessing or the sorrow? Lady 
Sarah tore the letter up carefully and very 
quietly, for Dolly was by her side, and would 
have asked to see it. She was not angry just 
then, but cold and sad, unspeakably sad. 
“Poor woman!” she thought; “ was this allk— 
this the end of Stan’s tender life devotion— 
this the end of his pride and tender trust ?” 
She could see him now, whispering to Philip- 
pa, as they sat together on the old bench by 
the pond, a handsome pair, people said, and 
well suited. Well suited! She got up shiv- 
ering from her chair, and went to the fire, 
and threw the letter in, shred by shred, while 
the sun poured in fierce and put out the 
flames. 

“Are you cold, Aunt Sarah?” said Dolly, 
coming to her side. Sarah moved away. She 
was afraid that even now it was burned Dolly 
might read the cruel letter in the flames. 
“For my children’s sake!” The little red 
flames seemed to be crackling the words as 
they smouldered among the coals, and a 
sudden blast against the window 
seemed hissing out that Captain Palmer 
was a man of iron will. As they stood 


| side by side, Lady Sarah looked steadily 


away from little Dolly’s eyes, and told her 
that her mamma was going to marry again. 

Poor Dolly turned the color of the little 
flames when her aunt told her. She said 
nothing, not even to Rhoda, nor to Mrs. 
Morgan, who called immediately upon hear- 
ingtherumor. Lady Sarah was not at home, 
but Mrs. Morgan came in all the same, and 
closely questioned Dolly upon the subject. 

“What is the gentleman’s name, my dear?” 
she asked, severely. 
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*T don’t know,” said Dolly. 
“Why, Mr. Palmer, to be sure,” 
Rhoda. 

In due time the news came of the mar- 
riage, and at last poor Aunt Sarah had to 
wipe her eyes, and gave up writing on black- 
edged paper, 


said 


round and 
round, and the earth rolled on, and seasons 
spread their feasts, and the winds swept them 
away in turn; summer burned into autumn 
in cloud and vapor. The winter came clos- 
ing in, and the snow fell thick upon the lanes 


The clocks went 


and the gardens, on the Kensington house- 
tops and laurel-trees, on the old brown church 
with its square tower, and the curate’s well- 
worn water-proof cape, as he trudged to and 
fro. It fell on the old garden walls and slant- 
ing roof of Church House, with little Dolly, 
safe sheltered within, warming herself by 
the baked Dutch tiles. 


FATHER HIGGINS’S PREFERMENT. 
By J. W. DE #OREST. 
ATHER HIGGINS was not the kind of 
divine who easily finds preferment in 
the Catholic Church, or who would be apt 
to make a shining mark in any other. 

Fat and red-faced and pudding-headed 
was Father Higgins; uncommonly in the 
way of good eating, and now and then dis- 
posed for good drinking ; as lazy as he dared 
be, ignorant enough for a hermit, and simple 
enough for a monk. His chief excellence 
lay in his kindliness of heart, which would 
doubtless have made him very serviceable 


and comfortable to his fellow-men, had it | 


not been for his indolence, his spare intel- 
lectual gifts, and perhaps a little leaven of 
selfishness. 

Such as he was, however, Father Higgins 
had no small “ consate” of himself, and some- 
times thought that even a bishopric would 
not be “beyant his desarts.” He pleased 
himself with imagining how finely he would 
fill an episcopal chair, what apostolic labors 
he would accomplish in his diocese, what 
swarms of heretics or pagans he would con- 
vert, what a self-sacrificing and heroic life 
he would lead, and what a saintly name he 
would leave. One day, or, to speak with a 
precision worthy of this true history, one 
evening, he became a bishop. 

It happened on this wise. Father Hig- 
gins had ventured to treat himself to a spec- 
tacle. He had attended, for the first time 
in his life, an exhibition of legerdemain ; 
this one being given by that celebrated mas- 
ter of the black-art, Professor Heller. He 
had seen the professor change turaips into 
gold watches, draw a dozen live pigeons in 


succession out of an empty box, send rings | 


into ladies’ handkerchiefs at the other end 
of the hall, eatch a bullet out of an exploded 
pistol in his hand, and perform other marvels 


| progresses to the others. 


| the priest. 








equally irrational and disturbing. From 
this raree-show Father Higgins, had gone 
home feeling that he had witnessed some- 
thing about as unearthly as he was likely to 
be confronted with in the next world. 

For an hour or more he sat in his elbow- 
chair, puzzling over the professor’s “ divil- 
tries,” and crossing himself at the remem- 
brance of each one of them. «It was black 
midnight, and stormy at that; there was 
such an uproar in the elm branches over his 
house as if all the Salem witches were hold- 
ing Sabbath there; the whole village of 
Sableburg swarmed with windy rushings 
and shriekings and slammings. It was one 
of those midnights when the devil evidently 
“has business on his hand.” 

Of a sudden there was a rustle in the 
room, and looking around to discover the 


| cause of it, Father Higgins beheld a tall and 


dark man with startling black eyes, in whom 
he recognized Professor Heller. 
“What's yer will, Sir?’ demanded the 


| father, a good deal astonished, but not a bit 


frightened. 

“T understand, Sir, that you would like 
to be a bishop,” replied the professor, bow- 
ing politely, but seating himself unceremo- 
niously. 

“That’s thrue enough, Sir,” replied Fa- 
ther Higgins, who somehow felt curiously at 
his ease, and disposed at once to be contfi- 
dential with this utter stranger. “I’ve oft- 
en imagined meself a biship, an’ doin’ won- 
dhers in me office. But it’s nonsinse.” 

“What post would suit you?” inquired 
the visitor. “The diocese of New York ?” 

“No, no,” said the father. “I’m not 
ayqual to sich a risponsebility; that is, not 
at wanst, ye ondherstand. I'd like best to 
come up to sich a place as that gintly an’ 
by degrays. It’s been a drame av mine to 
begin me prefarmint as biship av some far- 
away continent or archypilago, like, an’ con- 
vart slathers av haythins an’ cannebals for 
a practice. It ud plase me imagenation to 
prache among corrils an’ coky-nuts an’ na- 
ked erachurs. Y’are aware, I suppose, Mis- 
ther Heller—or Professor Heller—ay sich is]l- 
ands as Owyhee an’ the Marquesas, famous 
a’ready in the history av the Propaganda 
Fide. Jist suppose me havin’ me episkepal 
raysedence on wan av um, an’ makin’ me 
There be great 
devoshin to a spiritual father among thim 
simple people, ’m thinkin’. I'd be a god to 
um, like. Sich obeyjince ud jist shuit me. 
Yes, I'd enj’y bein’ Biship av the Cannebal 
Islands, or even av wan av um.” 

“ Faith is necessary,” replied Heller. “You 
must believe that you are to be Bishop of the 
Cannibal Islands.” 

“Sure an’ it’s not aisy at this distance to 
belave in the islands thimselves, let alone 
bein’ spiritual father av the same,” smiled 
“ Howandiver, there’s no harrum 
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in tryin’ to belave, an’ so here goes for the 
exparimint. If ye’ll kape silence a bit, Vil 


jist collect me moind on the subject, an’ we'll 


see what happens.” 

For a moment the gray, piggish eyes of the 
father, and the black, gleaming, mysterious 
orbs of his visitor were fixed upon each oth- 
er. Inthe next moment Heller, bowing with 
aceremonious air of respect, inquired, “ What 
are your commands, my lord bishop ?” 

Startled by a consciousness of some won- 
derful change, doubtful in what land he was, 
or even in what age of the world, Father Hig- 
gins stared about him in expectation. A sun- 
ny shore, scattered groves of cocoa-nut trees, 
distant villages of circular huts, beyond them 
far-stretching forests and a smoking volcano; 
on the hither side bays alive with carved and 
painted canoes, near at hand a gathering 
crowd of half-naked savages—such were the 
objects that filled his vision. 

“So this is me diocese,” he said, without 
feeling the least surprise. ‘‘ Well, the climate 
is deloightful. Let us hope that the coky- 
nuts will agree wid us, am’ that the natives 
won't urge upon us the blissins av martyr- 
dom. Professor, what may be the spiritual 
condition av things hereaway, do ye think ?” 

“A clear field—not a convert yet. Your 
predecessor, who went through the office of 
being eaten a year ago, had not even learned 
the language.” 

“The blissid saints watch over us! To 
hear the likes av that, whin I expected to be 
a god, like, among these wretches! Well, 
it’s our duty we must do, Heller; we mustn't 
run away from our post; indade, we can’t. 
Moreover, I feel a sthrong contidence that 
the howly Catholie Church is to be greatly 
glorified by me on these islands. What do 
ye say, now, to meself exhibitin’ the gift av 
miracles an’ tongues? If I should discoorse 
to these cannebals in their own contimptible 
language, would it surprise ye, Heller?” 

“No,” smiled the professor. “I have seen 
greater marvels in my time. I have seen 
men preach not merely words, but feelings 
and faiths, that they were ignorant of.” 

Father Higgins, closely followed by Heller, 
now advanced to a green hillock, a few rods 
from the shelly and pebbly beach, knelt down 
upon the thin sward, and repeated a prayer. 
Meantime the population gathered; behind 
them canoe after canoe touched the shore ; 
before them there was a swift, tumultuous 
hurrying from the villages; presently they 
were surrounded by a compact, eager, bar- 
baric multitude. The babble of its won- 
der turned to silence as the priest rose, ex- 
tended his fat hands, and commenced a 
sermon. 

Father Higgins was not a bit astonished 
at hearing himself pour forth a torrent of 
words which he did not understand, nor at 
seeing in the faces of his wild listeners that 
they perfectly comprehended his discourse. 


It was merely a supernatural inspiration; it 
was but another exhibition of the heavenly 
gifts of the Church; he was as much at his 
ease as if he had been in the habit of working 
At the close of his 
harangue he took out his breviary, and trans- 
lated a prayer into the unknown tongue. 
Evidently the auditors understood this : 
for while some crouched to earth in undis- 
guisable terror, others looked upward as if 


expecting an answer from the sky. 


miracles from his cradle. 


LLSO, 


Presently a savage, in a many-colored robe 
of feathers, stepped in front of the multitude, 
and uttered a few 

“It’s a mighty 
miracle works ownly wan way,” 
Father Higgins to Heller. 
prac he acceptably to this poor haythin, aw 
it’s meself, loikewise, can’t a blissid 
word he gabble 

“He is comparing 


_ 


sentences, 

quare providinee that this 
observed 
“Tt’s meself*can 


Sense 


you with your prede- 
cessor,” exclaimed the professor. “ He 
that the other man called himself a messen- 
ger from God; uld talk 
Feejee, they saw that he was a liar, because 
God knows every language; and so, hav ing 
found him a liar, they fattened him with fish 
ate him. As for you, 
they admit that you are a heavenly person- 
age, and they mean to worship you.” 

** How came ye to larn the language, anny- 


> 
7 


says 


but as he « not 


and cocoa-nuts, and 


way demanded the priest. 

*T have wandered to and fro in the earth 
a good deal,” replied Heller. “I have per- 
formed some of my best black-art in these 
islands.” 

Father Higgins, rather bothered by these 
statements, was about to ask further ques- 
tions, when he was seized by four sturdy na- 
tives, who mounted him upon their naked 
shoulders, while four others uplifted the pro- 
fessor in like manner, all then setting off 
rapidly toward the village, followed by the 
whole crowd in procession. 

“ An’ what if I should tell ye I had con- 
scientious scruples agenst lettin’ mesclf. be 
adored for a heavenly personage ?” objected 
the good father. 

“Don’t think of it,” counseled Heller. 
“ Being worshiped is infinitely more agree- 
able than being eaten. Besides, consider 
the interests of the Church. If you are set 
up as a god, you can use the position to 
sprinkle holy water on your adorers, and so 
convert the whole island without trouble.” 

“Sure y’are mighty well varsed in the 
precepts an’ customs ay the Jesuit fathers,” 
answered the priest, with a stare of wonder 
and admiration. “I moind me now that the 
missionaries in Chaynee baptized lashins av 
haythin babies under pretinse av rubbin’ 
um wid medecine. An’ it’s a maxim that 
whin the ind is salvatory, the manes are jus- 
tified. It’s a maxim, also, that y’ave 
business to lead yer felly-crachurs into sin. 
Now cannebalism is a sin; it ud be a sin 
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capital for these fellies to ate us; an’, av 
coorse, it follies that it ud be a sin in me to 
timpt um to do it. But by sufferin’ meself 
to be worshiped I prevint that same. So 
I advise an’ counsel, Heller, that we go on 
as we are for a bit longer, until a proper 
time comes to expose the whole ay the thrue 
faith.” 

Beguiling the way with such like dis- 
course, Father Higgins journeyed on to the 
nearest village, where his bearers halted be- 
fore an unusually large hut, evidently serv- 
ingasatemple. In the door of this build- 
ing the principal chief took post, and waving 
his hand toward the crowd, made the follow- 
ing speech: 

“ Hear, O chiefs! hear, O priests of our re- 
ligion! ye men of Feejee, hear! The god who 
can come over the waters is greater than the 
god who can only abide upon the land, and 
shall have his house and his sacrifices. 
Whosoever disapproves of this, let him offer 
himself for the trial of the sacred poison ; if 
he is not ready so to do, let him hereafter 
hold his peace and submit.” 

No one objecting, the chief beckoned the 
bearers to follow him, and led the way into 
the temple. Mounting a platform eight or 
ten feet high, he advanced to an ugly scare- 
crow of an idol, slapped it, kicked it, and 
toppled it to the ground. Then, with vast 
labor and much joyful shouting, the ponder- 
ous form of Father Higgins was hoisted aloft 
and installed in the seat of the dethroned 
deity. Next Professor Heller was set down 
upon his feet beside an altar which stood in 
front of the platform. 

“What are ye afther doin’, Heller?” in- 
quired the clergyman from his eminence. 

“T am about to sacrifice to your divinity 
two green cocoa-nuts, two roasted bread- 
fruit, and half a dozen fishes,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Well, I suppose it must be permitted,” 
sighed Father Higgins. “Go on wid yer sac- 
rifice, me dear felly. I presume, av coorse, 
that it will be in ordher for me to ate some av 
it. Let the fishes be well cooked, by-the- 
way, an’sarved wid some kind av sauce. Vd 
almost as lave be devoured meself as devour 
raw fishes.” 

“ Really, [have some scruples,” smiled the 
mischievous professor.” “You might shock 
the devotional feelings of your new wor- 
shipers.” 

“TJ insist upon it, Heller. I tell ye I won't 
ate raw fishes to convart a continent av hay- 
thins, much less a little bit island av um.” 

The fish being promptly broiled on the 
coals of the altar, were handed up to Father 
Higgins on a large leaf, together with one 
of the cocoa-nuts and a bread-fruit. The 
worthy man immediately proceeded to make 
a hearty meal, vastly to the delight and con- 
firmation in the faith of his worshipers, they 
having never before been blessed with a god 








who could fairly and squarely eat his dinner, 
After another brief speech from the chief, 
and a benediction from the padre, the multi- 
tude dispersed. 

“Ts it me unavoidable duty to live on this 
perch, Heller?” demanded Father Higgins. 
“Me opinion is that in that case I shall get 
mightily tired av me mission. I'd about as 
lave be a parrot, an’ sit in a tin ring.” 

“My dear father, remember that blessed 
saint who roosted for twenty years on the 
top of a pillar,” urged the professor. “ Stay 
where you are until you have got a firm grip 
on the faith of these cannibals.” 

“Very good,” assented Higgins, with a 
yawn. “But get me a bucket av wather, me 
dear felly. Sure I must have some blessed 
an’ ready for use. The next time sarvice is 
conducted here I propose to sprinkle the 
worshipers. It’ll benefit um in more ways 
nor wan, if I’m a judge av ayther sow] or 
body.” 

Such was the installation of Bishop Hig- 
gins, or, as the Feejeeans insisted upon con- 
sidering him, Divinity Higgins, over the di- 
ocese of the Pacific. 

There was something mysterious about 
the Cannibal Islands. Time flew like a)ird 
there; the days seemed no more than min- 
utes; they were coming, and they were gone. 
Events, emotions, changes of belief, trans- 
formations of character, succeeded each oth- 
er With magical rapidity. Every thing was 
transacted at the wildest speed of dreams; 
and yet, what was strangest of all, every 
thing went smoothly and naturally; nothing 
excited astonishment. In a few days, or a 
few seconds, whatever the period of time 
might have been, Father Higgins enjoyed 
being Divinity Higgins. 

“T think it best for the eventual spiritual 
interests av me paple that they should con- 
tinue to worship me for a while longer,” he 
said to Heller. ‘ Human nature in a savage 
state, ye see, won’t go at wan jump from a 
log av wood to the thrue Deity. I am play- 
in’ the part av a stepping-stone betwixt the 
two. Afther they’ve larned to lift their sowls 
to Higgins, they’ll be able to go a bit high- 
er, say to the saints first, an’ thin to the 
blissid Vargin, an’ so on, wan step at a time, 
till they’ve got the whole av it. But it ’ll 
be mortial slow, ’'m doubtin’. I may have 
to bear an’ forbear as I am for an intire ‘gin- 
eration av the poor crachurs.” 

“Certainly,” assented the professor. 
“Nothing so injurious to weak eyes as too 
much light.” 

“Yave put it in a nutshell,” replied tho 
priest. ‘Sure an’ that’s the rason we’re op- 
posed to gineral schoolin’, an’ to readin’ the 
Bible to the childern. Y’are a masther 
mind, Heller, an’ ought to been in howly 
ordhers. Aw’ that brings me to another idee 
av high importinece. There should be some- 
body to run about wid howly wather an’ ex- 
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trame unction an’ the like. Now that busi- 
ness wouldn’t shuit me pheesical conforma- 
tion, an’ nayther would it shuit the charac- 
ter I have to bear. It’s betther that you 
should do the outside trampin’, Heller. Ye 
know the tradditions an’ docthrines ay the 
Church well enough, an’ y’are a dab «{ ‘atin. 
As for yer not bein’ av the prastely office, 
V'li jist lay hands on ye an’ qualify ye for 
the same. If it happens to be a bit irregu- 
lar, why, the ind justifies the manes, ye re- 
mimber, or the ancient fathers are all wrong, 
which is onpossible. An’ now, Heller, do 
tell these poor benighted lazy loons that I 
must have mo coky-nuts fresh, ay’ as great a 
variety av fish as can be procured in these 
wathers. The chap that preshumes to bring 
me an owld coky-nut Vl curse his basket 
ai’ his shtore.” 

After a brief missionary effort, Heller re- 


ported that the whole population of the isl- | 


and, barring a few obstinate seniors, had 
been baptized. 

“That’s well, me son,” replied Father Hig- 
gins. “Is’pose y’ave done it rather on the 
wholesale, sprinklin’ a hundred or so at a 
fling, but I’ve no doubt y’ave done it the 
best ye could in the time y’ave had; an’ 
surely it’s a great worrk, no matter how 
done. As for the apostates—I mane the fel- 
lies that stick to their owld haythinism—it 
might be well to make an example av a few 
av thim, jist for the encouragemint av the 
faithful. Suppose ye should organize an in- 
quisition, or howly office, Heller, an’ conduct 
the proceedin’s yerself intirely, be way av 
seein’ that they are regular an’ effective? 
Y’are parfectly able for it, wid your knowl- 
edge av Church history.” 

It was not long before Heller was able to 
state that all the old fogies and silver-grays 
who remained alive had been converted. 

“Ah, but isn’t that blissid news!” respond- 
ed Father Higgins, joyfully. ‘An’ wouldn't 
me brethren, the other biships, be glad to 
hear that same concernin’ their dioceses! 
That’s betther nor coky-nuts—av which, be- 
the-way, I’m gettin’ a bit tired. I wondher, 
Heller, if some av these other islands wouldn’t 
furnish us a change ay diet? If we could find 
pataties an’ grapes, it ud be a blessin’ to body 
an’ sowl. Surely it ud be a good deed to 
bring all this archypilago into the thrue faith. 
Couldn’t the chafe, now, take an arrmy out 
in his double-barreled canoes, an’ commince 
the worrk av convarsion? Tell him if he’ll 
do that same, I'll grant him all the indul- 
gences he can think ay.” 

Another magical moment of these light- 
ning-like days brought about important 
events. With an armament of scores of ca- 
noes and hundreds of warriors the chief in- 
vaded a large island, and was beaten in a 
bloody battle by its painim inhabitants, es- 
caping with but a remnant of his followers. 
Then came a counter invasion. The wor- 
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shipers of Father Higgins fought for their 
deity under his eye; the unbelievers were 
defeated and driven with great slaughter to 
their dug-outs. But as the hostile fleet still 
held command of the sea and hovered men- 
acingly off the coast, keeping the faithful 
under arms and preventing them from fish- 
ing, the good father decided that peace was 
necessary. 

“This livin’ on coky-nuts an’ bread-fruit 
intire ly is bad for the stomich, Heller,” he 
“We must come to an ondher- 
standin’ wid these raskilly infidels an’ idol- 
aters. 


obse rve d. 


See if ye can’t make tarms wid um.” 
The adroit Heller soon arranged a secret 
treaty with the enemy to the following ef- 
fect: Their chief, Umbaho, was to be uni- 
versal king, and his orthodox rival, Patoo- 
patoo, was to be beheaded; polygamy, can- 
nibalism, and the use of the sacred poison 
were to continue in force; both islands were 
to adore Father Higgins and bring him sae- 
rifices, 
‘Seems 


tarms,” 


to me they’re mighty sevare 
commented the father. “Vd’a been 
glad to get howld av a bit av timporal soy- 
ereignty, don’t, ye see? Moreover, I’m sorry 
about that poor divil, Patoo-patoo; he was 
me first convart. Annyway, I'll give um 
full absolution, so that death can’t hurt um 
sariously, an’ I’ll canonize um as a martyr. 
Saint Patoo-patoo! If that don’t satisfy 
um, an’ if he ain’t willin’ to die for the extin- 
sion av the faith, he’s no thrue belayver, an’ 
desarves no pity. So jist see to gettin’ um 
off aisy.” 

After another brief period of time, such as 
periods of time were in these mysterious isl- 
ands, Father Higgins found himself the aec- 
knowledged divinity of the whole 
pelago. 

“This cannebalism 


archi- 


an’ polygamy an’ the 
like greatly distresses me, however,” he con- 
fessed to Heller. ‘“ Be moments I’m timpt- 
ed to unfold the naked truth, an’ bring these 
paple square up to the canons av the Church 
at wanst. But it ud be risky. We read 
av times, ye know, Heller, that God winked 
at. No doubt it’s me duty, as a divinity, to 
go on winkin’ at these polygamies an’ can- 
nebalisms a bit longer. Slow an’ aisy is me 
motto, an’ I’ve noticed it’s the way av Provi- 
dince mostly. Sure it home in 
Sableburg, ye know, Heller: we didn’t aver- 
age a convart in twinty years.” 

Now ensued an event which troubled the 
holy father more than any thing that had 
yet occurred during his episcopate. Two 
German priests, Heller informed him, had 
landed on one of the islands of the archipela- 
go, and were preaching the pure doctrines 
of the Christian faith, denouncing cannibal- 
ism and polygamy, and otherwise sapping 
the established religion. 

“Some av the New Catholics, I'll warrant 


” exclaimed Higgins, indignantly. “Some 


was 80 at 
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av thim blatherskites av the Déllinger school, 
come over here to stir up sedition in the 
Church, as though they hadn’t made worry 
enough in th’ owld counthries. An’ what 
business has Dutchmen here annyway, whin 
an Irishman has begun the good worrk ? 
They’ve no right to take the labor av con- 
vartin’ these haythins out av me hands that 
a-way. Me conscience won’t allow me to 
permit such distarbances an’ innovations. 
See if ye can’t get um to lave the islands 
peaceable, Heller. If they won’t, I shall 
have to let Umbaho settle wid um afther his 
fashion.” 

An embassy to the missionaries having 
obtained from them no other response than 
that they would welcome martyrdom rather 
than relinquish their labors, Umbaho was 
dispatched against them at the head of a suf- 
ficient army, with instructions to treat them 
as enemies of Feejee and of the unity of the 
Church. 

But instead of slaughtering the mission- 
aries, Umbaho was converted by them. He 
renounced cannibalism, polygamy, and the 
sacred poison; he denied Father Higgins. 
Accompanied by one of the Germans, he re- 
turned to Feejee at the head of his army, bent 
on establishing the true Christian faith. 

“We must press a lot av min, an’ beat 
um,” responded the good father, when Hel- 
ler informed him of the approach and pur- 
poses of the chief. “Tell the faithful to 
give no quarter; tell um to desthroy ivery 
wan av these schismatics; an’ as for the 
Dutchman, burrn him at the stake, as they 
used to do in the good owld times.” 

A great battle ensued; the adherents of 
Higginsism were defeated and dispersed ; 
the door of the temple opened to Umbaho 
and the German. Father Higgins, by this 
time a helpless mass of fat, swaying peril- 
ously on his unsteady platform, looked down 
upon them with terror through the smoke of 
his altar. 

“Sacrilegious wretch!” cried the German. 
“God has put an end to thy mad and selfish 
and wicked dominion.” 

“T wish I had niver been a biship!” 
screamed Father Higgins at the top of his 
voice, as he rolled off the platform. 

All the way from the Cannibal Islands he 
fell and tumbled and dropped, until, with a 
dull thump, he alighted upon the floor of 
his own study. 

“There! y’ave rolled out av yer chair agen, 
Father Higgins,” said his housekeeper, who 
at that moment entered the room to order 
him to bed, as was her merciful custom. 

“So I have,” returned the father, picking 
himself up. ‘An’ sarved me right, too. I 
thought I was the biggest raskil on the face 
av the earth. I wondher if it’s thrue. The 
Lord presarve me from the timptation av 
great power, or I'll abuse it, an’ abuse me 
felly-men an’ the Church!” 
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STOLEN SECRETS. 
MANUFACTURER in these our days 
holds his own against competition he 

force of capital, knowledge of science, and 
skill of workmen. He has no secret beyond 
that of producing the best article at the 
lowest price. One hundred years ago the 
case was different. What a man discovered 
in the arts he concealed. Workmen were 
put upon their oath, in the name of God, 
never to reveal the processes used by their 
employers. Doors were kept closed, arti- 
sans going out were searched, visitors were 
rigorously excluded from admission, and false 
operations blinded the workmen themselves. 
The mysteries of every craft were hedged in 
by quickset fences of empirical pretension 
and judicial affirmation. 

The royal manufactories of porcelain, for 
example, were long carried on in Europe 
with a spirit of jealous exclusiveness. His 
Majesty of Saxony was especially cireum- 
spect. Not content with the oath of secrecy 
imposed upon his work-people, he would not 
abate his kingly suspicion in favor of a broth- 
er monarch. Neither king nor king’s dele- 
gate might enter within the tabooed walls 
of Meissen. What is erroneously called the 
Dresden porcelain—that exquisite pottery of 
which the world has never seen the like-— 
was produced for two hundred years by a 
process so secret that neither the bribery of 
princes nor the garrulity of operatives ever 
revealed it. 

There is still standing, close by Temple 
Bar, in London, an old chemist’s shop. The 
proprietor of it in days gone by enjoyed 
the monopoly of making citrie acid. More 
favorably circumstanced than other secret 
manufacturers, his was a process that re- 
quired no assistance. He employed no work- 
men. Experts came to sample and assort 
and bottle his products. They never en- 
tered the laboratory. The mystic opera- 
tions by which he grew rich were confined 
to himself. One day, having locked the 
doors and blinded the windows, sure as usu- 
al of the safety of his secret, our chemist 
went home to dinner. A chimney-sweep, 
or a boy disguised as such, wide awake in 
chemistry, was on the watch. Following 
the secret-keeper so far on his way toward 
Charing Cross as to be sure he would not re- 
turn that day, the sooty philosopher hied 
rapidly back to Temple Bar, ascended the 
low building, dropped down the flue, saw 
all he wanted, and returned, carrying with 


him the mystery of making citric acid. The 
monopoly of the inventor was gone. <A few 


months after, and the price of the article 
was reduced four-fifths. The poor man was 
heart - broken, and died shortly afterward, 
ignorant of the trick by which he had been 
victimized. Like Miss Tabitha Bramble, 


| when informed that the thunder had spoiled 
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two barrels of beer in her celiar, he might 
have said, “How the thunder should get 
there, when the cellar was double-locked, I 
can’t comprehend.” 

The manufacture of tin-ware in England 
originated in a stolen secret. Few readers 
need to be informed that tin-ware is simply 
thin iron plated with tin by being dipped 
into the molten metal. In theory it is an 
easy matter to clean the surface of iron, dip 
it into a bath of the boiling tin, and remove 
it, enveloped with the silvery metal, to a 
place for cooling. In practice, however, the 
process is one of the most difficult in the 
arts. It was discovered in Holland, and 
guarded from publicity with the utmost 
vigilance for nearly half a century. En- 
gland tried in vain to discover the secret, 
until James Sherman, a Cornish miner, cross- 
ed the Channel, insinuated himself surrepti- 
tiously into a tin-plate manufactory, made 
himself master of the secret, and brought it 
home. 

The history of cast-steel presents a curious 
instance of a manufacturing secret stealthily 
obtained under the cloak of an appeal to 
philanthropy. The main distinction 
tween iron and steel, as every body knows, 
is that the latter contains carbon. The one 
is converted into the other by being heated 
for a considerable time in contact with pow- 
dered charcoal in an iron box. Now steel 
thus made is unequal. The middle of a bar 
is more carbonized than the ends, and the sur- 
face more than the centre. It is, therefore, 
unreliable. 
out of it. For many purposes it will an- 
swer, but where accuracy is required it fails. 
Nevertheless, before the invention of cast- 
steel there was nothing better. 

In 1760 there lived at Attercliffe, near 
Sheffield, a watch-maker named Huntsman. 
He became dissatistied with the watch- 
springs in use, and set himself to the task of 
making them homogeneous. “If,” thought 
he, ‘I can melt a piece of steel and cast it 
into an ingot, its composition should be the 
same throughout.” He succeeded. His steel 
became famous. Huntsman’s ingots for fine 
work were in universal demand. He did 
not call them cast-steel. That was his se- 
cret. About 1770 a large manufactory of 
this peculiar steel was established at Atter- 
cliffe. The process was wrapped in secrecy 
by every means within reach—true and faith- 
ful men hired, the work divided and subdi- 
vided, large wages paid, and stringent oaths 
administered. It did not answer. One mid- 
winter night, as the tall chimneys of the 
Attercliffe steel-works belched forth their 
smoke, a traveler knocked at the gate. It 
was bitterly cold; the snow fell fast and the 
wind howled across the moor. The stran- 
ger, apparently a plowman or agricultural la- 
borer seeking shelter from the storm, awak- 
ened no suspicion. Scanning the wayfarer 


be- 


Uniform work can not be made | 
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closely, and moved by motives of human- 
ity, the foreman granted his request and iet 
him in. , 

Feigning to be worn out with cold and 
fatigue, the poor fellow sank upon the floor, 
and soon appeared to be asleep. That, how- 
ever, was far from his intention. He closed 
his eyes apparently only. He saw workmen 
cut bars of steel into bits, place them in cruci- 
bles, and thrust the crucibles into a furnace. 
The tire was urged to its extreme power until 
the steel was melted. Clothed in wet rags 
to protect the heat, the 
workmen drew out the glowing crucibles 
and poured their liquid contents into a 
mould. Mr. Huntsman’s factory had noth- 
ing more to disclose. The secret of making 
cast-steel had been stolen. 


themselves from 


One of the most important discoveries of 
this century is the vulcanizing of caoutchoue 
—i.e., the process by which it is rendered in- 
sensible to cold and heat. Previous to 1843, 
as summer or winter weather prevailed, In- 
dia rubber fabrics stiffened or melted. This 
susceptibility was the great hinderance to 
their use. Some half dozen inventors on this 
and the other side of the Atlantic had been 
experimenting upon this difficulty for sever- 
al years. Charles Goodyear at last stumbled 
upon the secret. Over his little stove, in 
an attie chamber of an indifferent house if 
New Haven, he had melted the gum in a ket- 
tle slimed with brimstone. It showed no 
change in cooling. Beyond alteration in 
form, the material appeared the same. It 
was elastic, dark in color, odorous as at 
first, tasteless, yielding to the touch, and 
unaltered in specific gravity. Apparently 
it had suffered no alteration in a single one 
of its qualities. And yet it had become an- 
other thing. Heat could not melt nor frost 
stiffen the new material. It was no longer 
irregular in elasticity. All stickiness was 
gone. The grand discovery had, in facet, 
been made, that caoutchouc gum, raised to 
a high temperature by heat, and exposed to 
the fumes of brimstone, became vulcanized. 

Elate with success, Goodyear, first protect- 
ing his invention in the United States by 
caveats and patents, started for England. 
Among the British experimenters upon In- 
dia rubber was Charles Hancock. To him 
proceeded our inventor. Secure in the safe- 


ty of his secret, instead of covering it by an 
English patent, he endeavored to sell it, 
named his price, and leaving his samples 
fearlessly in Hancock’s laboratory, proceed- 


ednorth. Scarcely was he out of sight when 
furnace and blow-pipe, retort and crucible, 
chemicals and gases, were put to work. The 
specimens of the new invention defied analy- 
sis. There they were, undeniably genuine 
caoutchoue, elastic beyond the native gum, 
inodorous, of natural color, soft, and fictile— 
in every respect exactly the substance upon 
which Hancock had been experimenting 
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for years, and yet divested of the element 
that hindered all practical progress. They 
were no longer plastic. The most intense 
heat would not melt nor the severest frost 
stiffen them. They would neither stick when 
exposed to the heat of the blow-pipe, nor 
harden under exposure to the severest arti- 
ficial cold. 

Foiled in his chemical efforts to solve the 
mystery, and yet reluctant to pay the price 
—ten thousand pounds sterling—demanded 
by Goodyear for his secret, Hancock betook 
himself to his study. Between him and his 
competitor there had been letters exchanged 
for years. They treated of the subject 
kindred in interest to them both. He now 
consulted these letters, compared the proc- 
esses described, collated the results arrived 
at, noted the progress made from the begin- 
ning, and arriving at the point where both 
Goodyear and himself had been baffled, set 
himself to reflection. It was the old story 
of Pythagoras and the forty-tifth problem 
of Euclid, or Archimedes and specific gray- 
ity, or Cornelius Drebel and the red dye of 
Gobelin tapestry. Hancock guessed at sul- 
phur. The experiment was tried. Failing 
once and again, he caused his furnaces to be 
brought to their highest power, when, at the 
temperature of 400° Fahrenheit, India rub- 
ber gum, submitted to the fumes of brim- 
stone, became vulcanized caoutchoue. 

Long before Goodyear returned from the 
north Hancock had patented the discovery. 
It was for years a subject of lawsuits. Into 
the question of priority the English patent 
laws did not enter. Goodyear also obtained 
a patent, but it was practically useless. For 
fourteen years, renewed afterward for seven 
years more, the exclusive use of the discov- 
ery of vuleanization of India rubber, en- 
riching its holder and his associates beyond 
millions of pounds sterling, remained with 
the common-sense thinker. It was really a 
stolen secret, but neither craft nor fraud, but 
honest brains, perpetrated the theft. 
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remarkable, and the trial of the suspected 
criminal was not less so. 

Elias and Catherine Ring, Quakers, lived 
in Greenwich Street, near Franklin Street. 
Their family consisted of Hope Sands, Mrs, 
Ring’s sister; Gulielma Elmore Sands, her 
cousin ; two young men, Russell and Lacy, 
boarders ; Levi Weekes and his apprentice, 
also boarders; and some other boarders, 
Weekes was a brother of Ezra Weekes, a 
respectable and wealthy citizen, who was 
originally a carpenter. He was the builder 
and the principal owner of the City Hotel, for- 
merly in Broadway, extending from Thames 
Street to Cedar Street. 

It appeared by the testimony that Weekes 
was very intimate with Gulielma— ealled 
“Elma” by the witnesses—and Elma had 
confidentially informed Mrs. Ring and Hope 
Sands that she and Weekes were to be pri- 
vately married. On the evening of Sunday, 
December 22, Elma left the house about eight 
o’clock for the purpose, as the two other la- 
dies understood, of being thus married; but 
she never returned. On the 2d of January 
—that is, after an interval of eleven days— 
Elma was found dead in the Manhattan Well 
—a well in what was then known as Lispe- 
nard’s Meadow—in the open field some rods 
distant from the public road. The well now 
stands in the rear of a carpenter’s shop at 
the end of an alley, No. 894 Greene Street, a 
hundred feet or more north of Spring Street. 
The distance from Ring’s house to the well 
was about half a mile. 

The wildest excitement pervaded all class- 
es of the community on the discovery of the 
body. In those days there were but few 


newspapers, and editors had not then learn- 


ed to trouble themselves much about local 
news; 80 that, in the absence of any authen- 
tic and printed record of the facts, rumor 
took up the case, and presented it in all im- 
aginable shapes. 

On the 4th of January the two leading 


| newspapers, the Daily Advertiser and the Com- 
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(DECEMBER 22, 1799.) 
UR forefathers firmly believed certain 
adages, and among others, “ Murder will 
out,” for general experience proved its truth. 
But in later days the rule seems to be re- 
versed, and the city of New York has fur- 
nished its quota of practical contradictions 
of the old saying. The Nathan murder, the 


Rogers murder, the Burdell murder, are com- | 


paratively recent as well as conspicuous in- 
stances. The disappearance of Chief Justice 
Lansing was prominent in a preceding gen- 
eration ; and still further back the murder 
of Miss Gulielma Sands, better known, per- 
haps, as the Manhattan Well Murder, yet re- 
mains an unsolved mystery. The story is 





mercial Advertiser, each contained the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

““Thursday afternoon the body of a young woman 
by the name of Gulielma Elmore Sands was found 
dead in a well recently dug by the Manhattan Com- 
pany, alittle east of Mr. Tyler's. The circumstances 
attending the death are somewhat singular. She went 
from her uncle’s house, in Greenwich Street, last Sun- 
day evening, with her lover, with an intention of going 
to be married, from which time, until yesterday after- 
noon, she had not been heard of. Strange suspicions 
have been entertained that she has been willfully mur- 
dered.” 

On the 6th of January a coroner’s jury 
was assembled, and they rendered a verdict 
of “Murder by seme person or persons un- 
known.” 

The public excitement continued daily to in- 
crease, andthe manner in which the crime was 
committed was the subject of innumerable 
conjectures; but the general voice of public 





opi 
On the 10th of January each of the above- 
named newspapers contained a communica- 
tion “deprecating the public verdict, repre- 
senting the character of Weekes in very fa- 
vyorable terms, and asking for a suspension 
of public opinion. Weekes had, however, 
been already arrested on suspicion. In due 
time his case came before the Grand Jury ; 
he was indicted, arraigned, pleaded “ not 
guilty,” and his trial was set down for the 
31st day of March, 1800. 

It is safe to say that up to that period no 
crime had ever produced in New York such 
an excitement as the murder of Miss Sands. 
For many years afterward it was a never- 
ending topic of conversation, and it is more 
or less talked of even to this day. Theodore 
Fay’s novel, “Norman Leslie,” published 
originally about the year 1833, and not long 
since republished, embodies several of the 
incidents of the story under fictitious names. 

The trial of Weekes began on the day des- 
ignated in the old City Hall, at the corner of 
Wall and Nassau streets, the site of the pres- 
ent Sub-Treasury. The court consisted of 
Chief Justice Lansing—the same man who, 
some thirty years later, left his hotel for the 
Albany steamboat at the foot of Cortlandt 
Street, and was never afterward heard of— 
Richard Varick, Mayor, and Richard Harison, 
Recorder. The jurors were Garrit Storm, 
Robert Lylburn, Simon Schemerhorn, George 
Seriba, Richard Ellis, James Hunt, John 
Rathbone, William Wilson, William G. Mil- 
ler, Samuel Ward, William Walton, Jasper 
Ward. The case for the people was con- 
ducted by Cadwallader D. Colden, Assistant 
Attorney-General. Counsel for Weekes, Al- 
exander Hamilton, Brockholst Livingston, 
and Aaron Burr. 

The testimony from which the following 
synopsis of the case is made is almost entire- 
ly in the handwriting of Hamilton, taken 
down by him at the time. It consists of 
fifty-four closely written foolscap pages. It 
is in a state of perfect preservation, and is 
now owned by a gentleman of this city. As 
an autograph, it is very valuable. 

A condensed statement of the testimony 
of the first witness, Mrs. Ring, will show the 
material points of Elma’s disappearance: 

“ After tea I proposed to borrow a muff for her at 
one of our neighbors’. Elma went and got it herself. 
She came into the room where were two young men 
of the family, Russell and Lacy, with my husband and 
child. Levi (Weekes) came in, and soon after the 
young men went to bed. The clock just then struck 
eight. I observed Levi’s eyes fixed on Elma, as if to 
hint to her to go, and she went into the entry. Soon 
after I took the candle and went up stairs. Elma had 
her hat and shawl on, and the muff in her hand. I 
went down again, leaving her just ready to follow. 
Levi took his hat and went out into the entry. Im- 
mediately after I heard some one come down stairs; 
then there was whispering in the entry for a minute, 
then the front-door opened and was closed. It was 
opened and closed but once within those two or three 
minutes. It stuck a little, and opened and shut hard, 
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ion named Levi Weekes as the murderer. | With much noise. As soon as it closed I ran to it, 


ed it, and looked out to see which way they went; 
» were many people passing, and I failed to 
identify them. I then ran up stairs to see if Elma was 
there. I don't know why I did so; but somehow I 
felt agitated. She was n ss 
By tue Assistant Attrorney-GeneraL. “Did you 
not hear the steps of more than one person coming 
down the stairs ?” 
Answer. ‘I heard the steps of but one person.” 
Qusstion. ‘* Was there no noise in the 
you were ?” 
Answer. ‘‘There was no noise at all, and I could 
distinctly hear what was passing in the hall and on 
the stairs.” 


ot there. 


room where 


Mrs. Ring proceeded : 

‘Levi returned about ten o'clock. 
was pale and much agitated. 
got home?’ I said, ‘ No.’ 


said, ‘ No, she has gone out. 


His countenance 
He said, ‘Has Hope 
‘Is Elma gone to bed?’ I 

At least, I saw her ready 
to go, and have good reason to think she went.’ He 
said, ‘I am surprised she should go out so late at night, 
and alone.’ I replied, ‘I have no reason to think she 
went alone.’ To which he made no answer, but looked 
earnest and thoughtful, and leaned his head on his 
hand.” 

By Assistant Atrornry-GeneraL. “ Had any thing 
passed to lead him to believe that she went out alone ?” 

Answer. “No, there had not.” 

By tur Covert. “ Did you express any alarm to him ?” 

Answer. *“*No. Feeling very uneasy and agitated, I 
thought I would speak to Levi more particularly than 
I had done, and I told El ke the child and go 
to bed; and he got up to go, upon which Levi instant- 
ly rose and went up stairs. 

“T then thought perhaps Elma had stopped at 
neighbor's to leave the muff. I sat up waiting for her 
till after twelve o'clock. Then, thinking she might 
have come in, I looked through the house for her. In 
the afternoon of the next day Levi asked me whether 
Elma had returned; and when I said no, he asked 
whether I had sent any where to inquire for her, I 
said no to that, and that I kept expecting her. He 
then said, again, he was surprised at her going out so 
late, and alone. I replied, ‘ Indeed, Levi, to tell thee 
the truth, I believe she went with thee.’ He looked 
surprised, and said, ‘If she had with me, she 
would have come with me. I never saw her after she 
left the room.’”’ 

By tux ¢ 
his manner ?” 

WitNt 
express. 


is to ta 


+) 
Lie 


gone 


rt. ‘ Was there any thing uncommon in 
3. “There was, to be sure—more than I can 
In the afternoon of the next day Levi came 
into the room where my sister and I were sitting, and, 
after some conversation, I said to him, ‘If it had been 
any body but thee, I would not have waited an hour 
without getting an account of her; but my confidence 
in thee was so great, and I feared, too, to make trouble 
for her, as she was bound not to disciose the plan, that 
I waited. On that day, about twelve o'clock, she came 
down stairs and told me that you and she were to be 
privateiy married that evening at eight o'clock.’ He 
turned pale, trembled to a great degree, was much 
agitated, and began to cry. Then, clapping his hands 
together, he exclaimed, ‘I’m ruined! I'm ruined! I’m 
undone forever. Unless she appears to clear me, my 
existence will be only a burden.’” 

By Mr. Coipen. “State particularly what was Elma’s 
condition of mind and temper on that Sunday after- 
noon.” 

Wirness. “I never saw her pleasanter. 
more so than usual.” 


She was 
Several witnesses were subsequently call- 
ed, whose testimony went to show the proba- 
bility of Levi’s having used his brother’s 
sleigh on the evening of the 22d; others 
stated the hearing of cries of “‘ murder,” etc., 
in a female voice, near the well, about nine 
o'clock ; but nothing very precise or satis- 
factory was established on those points. 


Go 
> 
la 
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Andrew Blanck testified that his son, on ! 
Tuesday, December 24, brought home a muff 
which he found in the Manhattan Well. It 
proved to be the muff which Elma borrowed. 
A search for the body in the well was not 
then instituted; but on the 2d of January 
Elias Ring and Mr. Watkins made the search, 
and found the body. Elma’s hat was off; her 
dress was torn open above the waist; her 
shawl, handkerchief around her neck, and 
her shoes, were gone. 

Richard C. Skinner, the first witness who 
examined the body, found several bruises 
and seratches on the forehead, chin, and left 
breast. There were several marks on the 
neck, not uniform, as if made by a rope or a 
handkerchief, but as if made by a person’s 
hand. In reply to a eross-question whether 
those marks may not have been produced by 
some cause other than strangulation, he said | 
he could not tell how they might have been 
produced; but in reply to a re-direct question 
whether strangulation by the hand would 
not make those marks, he thought it would. | 

Doctor James Snedecker found some dis- | 
locations about the collar-bone ; and Doctor | 
David Hosack found the marks on the neck | 


“as if they had been produced by violent | 


Seung ashed if dhe 


ff and he deceased * 
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had ob-dewet any /nhom 


pressure ;” and he did not think that a per- 
son could inflict such wounds or marks on 
herself. 

William Williams testified that he had 
driven a horse from Ring’s house to the 
Manhattan Well and back to the stable of 
Ezra Weekes in fifteen minutes. The object 
was to show how soon the distance could be 
driven. 

This was the case, in a much abridged 
form, for the prosecution. 

(One witness, Richard D. Croucher, who 
lodged at Mrs. Ring’s, was called by the 
prosecution, and he made a brief statement 
as to the extreme intimacy of Weekes and 
Elma. He was cross-examined at 
length by the defense, as to his having had 
a quarrel with Weekes, and as to where he, 
the witness, was on the evening of Decem- 
ber 22. As to the last point, he said he was 
at a friend’s house, about two miles distant, 
all the evening, and returned to Mrs. Ring’s 
about eleven o’clock. That statement was 
fully corroborated by two other witnesses. ) 

We give in this connection a fac-simile 
of Hamilton’s report of a portion of Hope 
Sands’s testimony in regard to the intimacy 
between Weekes and Elma: 


’ 


some 


Miia: Uo 


cy 


Ne SArib | k, fist hitter TI Racw? 


hems tr te be gether je private Was atent tire leche after Sa 
na came t bw. S her fomd Levi oun2 Une hg elhe r- 
tn few fel tecad. J Was Me loth, Ltma when Ave cane iw 
on-whik na ga Me @ h int S ywmedialely went ont. i. 
followe? nurt Ihe dear, and thut cb afbn me anc behecl't-. 
S tyeut Pow laure , Lf ty Shecs at the them # hen, 

And a Ufo h “fier of I contd has hei) envercadins 
bat ccntd hot Wrolesladd any bhen athengl. J head «. bikes 
oud Mad at Ke door a hng Wied trend Man an: hea, 


FAO-SIMILE OF HAMILTON'S REPORT OF HOPE SANDS’S TESTIMONY. 


Mr. Burr opened the case, briefly, for the 
defense. He spoke in slighting terms of the 
character of the deceased ; warmly in praise 


| circumstantial testimony, which alone had 
| been produced against the prisoner; and 
| promised to show his innocence by proving 


of the character of the prisoner; deprecated 
public opinion, which had already pro- 
nounced the prisoner guilty; warned the 
jury against attaching any importance to 


}an alibi. 

The first witness, an apprentice to Ezra 
Weekes, testified that his master’s horse and 
isleigh had not been out of the stable on 








that Sunday evening. (The prosecution had ! 
proved that a track of a one-horse sleigh was 
found in the snow very near the well, and 
quite off from the road.) 

Several witnesses made statements derog- 
atory to the character of the deceased. 

Doctor Mackintosh thought that the death 
of the deceased was caused by drowning. 
And several doctors gave opinions as to 
what, other than strangulation by hand, 
might have caused the marks about the neck. 
They intimated that the marks on the body 
might have arisen from remaining several 
days in the water and then being brought 
into contact with the cold air of winter. 
One of the physicians made a post-mortem 
examination and proved the deceased was 
not “likely to become a mother.” 

John Macomb testified that he was at the 
house of Ezra Weekes on the evening of Sun- 
day, December 22. Levi Weekes was there, 
and he remained there until about eight 
He, witness, remained about twen- 
ty or thirty minutes after Levi went away. 

Elizabeth Weekes and Ezra, her husband, | 
testified by deposition that Levi Weekes re- 
turned to their house almost immediately 
after John Maeomb left there, and remained 
there till near ten o’clock. 

Several witnesses testified to the good | 
character and disposition of the prisoner, 
and that his manner and deportment after 
the disappearance of Elma were not changed. | 

This was, substantially, the case for the 
defense, much abridged, however, in details. 

It was now half past two o’clock in the 
morning of the third day of the trial, and 
the Assistant Attorney-General asked for an 
adjournment, as he was completely exhaust- 
ed and unable to go on with the case. The 
prisoner’s counsel objected, as that would 
keep the jury shut up another night. The 
Court also objected. And finally the counsel 
on both sides took the very unusual course— 
unusual, that is, in a trial for murder—of sub- | 
mnitting the case without argument to the 
jury, under the charge of the judge. 

The charge of Chief Justice Lansing was 
the most extraordinary part of the trial. | 
After saying that he was taken by surprise 
in being called on to charge the jury before | 
he had the usual opportunity of preparing a 
digest of the testimony for the jury’s consid- 
eration, and after some incidental comments, 
he proceeded to remark, quietly and as a 
matter of course, that it was very doubtful 
whether the deceased left the house of Elias 
Ring on that Sunday evening in company 
with the prisoner; that the witnesses on the | 


o'clock. 


part of the prisoner had accounted for the | 


manner in which he spent the evening, “ex- 


by the drowning; that it was difficult to 
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| for her, his case was gone. 


|it away from that door, if you can. 


| into the well head-foremost ? 
cepting a few minutes ;” that, from the tes- | 
timony of the physicians, it was very doubt- | 
ful whether the deceased had been exposed | 
to any violence other than that occasioned | 
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discover what motive could have actuated 
ihe prisoner to the commission of such a 
crime; and that the Court was unanimously of 
opinion that the proof was insufficient to warrant 
a verdict against the prisoner ! 

The jury retired, but they returned in five 
minutes with a verdict of not guilty. . 

Perhaps, in a state of weariness and ex- 
haustion—though that had really nothing to 
do with the merits of the case—the jury, un- 
der such a charge, might plead that they had 
no discretion left, and were compelled to ren- 
der such a verdict. Perhaps they wished 
“the thing over,” and caught at a pretext for 
simplifying their duty. If that were so, they 
seem to have lost sight of their rights in the 
premises, Or they may have felt themselves 
justified in evading what the Chief Justice 
Was 80 ready to assume—the entire respon- 
sibility of deciding on the facts. 

The Chief Justice, in his charge, volunta- 
rily took upon himself the jury’s exclusive 
prerogative. The question of fact, wheth- 
er Levi and Elma went out together, was a 
question for the jury alone to decide, and 
it was a vital point; for if they did go out 
together, it was incumbent on Levi to ac- 
count for her; and if he could not account 
The testimony 
undoubtedly fell short of positive proof. The 
testimony was circumstantial, and the proof 
only inferential; but that is precisely the state 
of things that calls for the free deliberation 
and action of a jury, not under instructions 
from the Court. To caution a jury ona doubt- 
ful point, and to tell them that they are bound 
to give the prisoner the benefit of a reasonable 
doubt, is proper and customary; but to in- 
struct them on the doubt is another thing. 

Again, the reference to the prisoner’s mo- 
tive was gratuitous. That was a point for 
the prisoner’s counsel to make; and if he 
had made it, the opposite counsel would have 
replied, “We are not bound to prove a mo- 
tive. We have proved a murder, and we 
have brought it to the prisoner’s door. Shift 
Con- 
vince the jury, if you can, that it does not lie 
there. You can not contrive even a theory 
of the death of this woman, other than her 
murder by Weekes, unless you set up suicide. 
And what was the motive for that? If a mo- 
tive for homicide is indispensable, a motive 
for suicide is indispensable. Besides, does a 
woman select drowning herself in a well as 
a method of suicide? And does she take off 
her hat and shawl, and handkerchief around 
her neck, and tear open the bosom of her 
dress, and take off her shoes, and all the 
while keep hold of her muff, and then jump 
We say that 
the woman was strangled by the hands of 
her murderer near the well, that the dress 
was torn in the struggle, and that the muff, 
shawl, and handkerchief were thrown into 
the well after the woman.” 
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As to the alibi, the judge virtually in- 
structed the jury that they were to accept 
the statement of time given by the Weekeses 
and their visitor without question or in- 
vestigation; and he made the time shorter 
than the witnesses did—* a few minutes.” 

The testimony of the physicians for the 
prosecution was affirmative and positive as 
to the infliction of violence on the body be- 
fore it.was thrown into the well. The phy- 
sicians for the defense did not go beyond 
saying that the marks might have been pro- 
duced by exposure to the air after a long 
immersion in the water. The judge told the 
jury that it was “very doubtful” whether 
the physicians for the prosecution were right 
about it! 

The concluding sentence of the charge is 
the most remarkable of all. A mass of tes- 
timony which had occupied the court for 
nearly three days, and which the judge ad- 
mitted that he had not time to digest as he 
intended to do, was, nevertheless, disposed 
of in two lines—the Court was unanimously 
of opinion that the proof was insufficient to 
warrant a verdict against the prisoner! 


The popular version of the result of the | 


trial was that Weekes was acquitted by the 
jury ; the true version is that he was acquit- 
ted by the Court. 

As all the parties to this trial have “ passed 
to their account,” it is safe to say that the 
mystery of the Manhattan Well Murder must 
remain forever legally unsolved. 

The remarkable character of the trial, and 
the high position of the counsel, have caused 
much more to be written and published than 
will ever be found true. Mr. Parton, in his 
“ Life of Aaron Burr,” on page 148, says : 


“He used to say that he once saved a man from be- | 


ing hanged by a certain arrangement of candles in a 
court-room.,... As the trial proceeded, suspicions arose 
against the principal witness, and Colonel Burr became 
convinced that the guilt lay between the witness and 


the prisoner....Hamilton had addressed the jury with | 


his usual fluent eloquence, confining his remarks to the 
vindication of the prisoner, without alluding to the 
probable guilt of the witness....Colonel Burr, in turn, 
rose, He set forth the facts which bore against the 
man, and then seizing two candelabra from the table, 
he held them up toward the witness, and exclaimed, 

*** Behold the murderer, gentlemen !’ 

‘*Every eye was turned upon the wretch’s ghastly 
countenance, which seemed to wear the very expression 
ofaconvicted murderer, The man reeled, shrunk away, 
and rushed from the room. The effect of this incident 
was decisive. Colonel Burr concluded his speech, the 
judge charged, the jury gave a verdict of acquittal, 
and the prisoner was free.” 


How utterly without any foundation in | 


fact is that wrought-up narrative may be 
seen from what here follows. 
The witness referred to was Richard D. 


Croucher, whose testimony is mentioned in | 


a parenthesis at the close of the case for the 
prosecution. He is called in the quotation 
above “the principal witness.” ‘ Hamil- 
ton,” says the book, “ had addressed the jury 
with his usual fluent eloquence,” etc. The 
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| only address to the jury, on the part of the 
defense, was Colonel Burr’s opening, which 
did not occupy many minutes in the deliy- 
ery. “Colonel Burr,” says the book, “set 
forth the facts which bore against the man,” 
Croucher, “and then seizing two candela- 
bra,” ete. 

Now see this incident, as taken down in 
Hamilton’s notes of the testimony : 


William Dustan (witness for the defense) said, * Last 
Friday morning a man—I don’t know his name—came 
into my store” (here one of the prisoner's counsel held a 
candle close to Croucher’s face, who stood among the crowd, 
and asked the witness if it was he, and he said it was); 
“he said, ‘Good-morning, gentlemen. Levi Weekes 
has been taken up by the high sheriff, and there is 

| fresh evidence against him from Hackensack.’ He 
| then went away; and as he went out he said, ‘My 
| name is Croucher;’ and that was all the business he 
had with me.” 


That is quoted verbatim et literatim from 
Hamilton’s manuscript, page 45; and that 
is every word therein relating to Croucher; 
and, of course, that is all that Croucher said. 
His testimony was not of the slightest im- 
| portance; nor was the movement of the can- 
dle of the slightest importance. It had no 
effect whatever on the case. And as to 
| Colonel Burr’s alleged exclamation, “ Behold 
the murderer!” and his “concluding his 
| speech,” the reader can see for himself how 
| absurd is the story. 

The late Mrs. Hamilton, widow of General 
Hamilton, had her own version of the can- 
dlestory. She said that it was her husband, 
}and not Colonel Burr, who took the candle 
jane asked the question. But that point, as 

well as the entire story, is every way imma- 
terial and unimportant. The result of the 
trial was entirely independent of “ the can- 
dle;” and one might venture to say that it 
| was hardly “worth the candle.” The As- 
| sistant Attorney-General certainly gained no 
credit for submitting the case without argu- 
ment; the judge deserved no eredit for his 
charge; and the jury earned no golden 
opinion for their verdict. Even the distin- 
guished counsel for the prisoner seem to 
have done very little for their client, since 
{no one accused them of “speaking to the 
judge.” The crime itself was a terrible 
|tragedy. The trial was almost a farce. 

| The story runs that on the rendering of 
the verdict Mrs. Ring exclaimed to Hamil- 
|ton, “If thee dies a natural death, I shall 
think there is no justice in heaven!” She 
| should have said that to-Chief Justice Lan- 
sing, if to any one. But he also died an un- 
natural death. He was never seen, alive or 
dead, after he left his hotel for the Albany 
boat, in November, 1829. 

Public opinion did not coincide with the 

| verdict of the jury. Weekes found himself 

proscribed, and he disappeared from New 
York as suddenly and as completely as did 
Chief Justice Lansing—though, of course, 
for a different reason. 
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N the old English novels there is often the pic- 

ture of the fox-hunting, beer-guzzling, greasy, 
and ignorant chaplain of a country house preach- 
ing a sermon on Sunday to inculcate temperance, 
and to announce that cleanliness is next to god- 
“~ reader who is familiar with that lit- 
‘ erhaps been sometimes conscious of 
the sence 2 prodt uced by the story of such 
scenes when, at some public dinner, when the 

uests are well warm in their cups, some gay 
thario has responded in hiccoughs to the ** glo- 
ious toast” of woman, ‘the fair, the chaste, the 
inexpressive She ;” or when, at the same period 
of the repast, some Bohemian, who sells his pen as 
Italian bravoes sold their stilettos, rises unstea 
ily to return thanks for the honor done to ‘‘a 
free press, the stoutest bulwark of our liberties.” 

So it is, undoubtedly. Leave the pen and the 
tongue untouched, and they will bring down in 
ruin the most ancient and reverend wrong. It 
is when wrongs find a voice that they begin to 
be righted. It is the free pen which writes the 

kel, tekel, upon the walls of splendid Despot- 
ism; and Roger Williams, the first apostle of 
soul-liberty in America, is, for that, one of the 
greatest of our fathers. But there is a strain 
which is not heard from the Bohemian mouth, 
ind a wisdom which the pen of the bravo nev 
writes. It is that liberty imposes duties, and 
that the citizen of the freest country in the world 
should have a constant and peculiar sense of re- 
sponsibility. And as the absolute freedom of 
the press becomes more and more assured, it is 
more and more important that this truth should 
be cherished and bear fruit in practice. Some- 
body sued a newspaper the other day for libel, 
laying the damages at ten thousand dollars. The 
jury found the editor guilty, and brought i in one 
cent damages. A gentleman recently read 
series of utter slanders upon his character in a 
newspaper ; and another saw a letter, which was 
an entire forgery, printed as his own, and with 
his name signed to it. The first was all for ‘*‘ the 
wild justice” of the cow-skin, the second for 
libel suit. 

But a wise Senior said to them that neither 
would be a remedy. If you should repair to 
the office, he said to them, and half flay the 
offender, or merely bring him to his knees and 
extort from him a written confession of his 
shame, you would only have sown dragon’s 
teeth, and they would spring up armed men. 
From that time forth you and your family and 
your friends, said the wise Senior, would be the 
objects of incessant ridicule and calumny. Your 
character may be as pure as new-fallen snow, 
and the paper that pursues you as well known 
as the town drunkard. But however spotless a 
man’s fame, neither he nor his wife or children 
see with pleasure or patience that he is posted 
upon all the dead-walls and fences as a swindler 
and a thief. For it is nothing less than that to 
be incessantly calumniated in a newspaper. If 
you resort to a libel suit the satisfaction is even 
less. You have not, said the Mentor to the 
friend whose name had been forged—you have 
not the kind of satisfaction, momentary though 
it be, which is said to arise from the personal 
flagellation of a liar, and you are exposed to the 
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ame endless vituperation. Every act, every 
word, if you are a public man, will be distorted 
and caricatured and falsified; and if you are 
a private man you will be dragged into the most 
odious publicity. There is no hope in the cow- 
skin nor in the libel suit. 

Besides, there is a general feeling that the 
slanders and libels of the press are the necessary 
accompaniments of its freedom. ‘They are the 
alloy in the current coin. It is better that they 
should be end + than that under specious ex 
cuses and plausible pless the very citadel of lib- 
erty should be t touched. If the result of leaving 
the mouth absolutely unmuzzled is that it will 
sometimes slander and swear and drip foulness 
of every kind, better that peril than the proved 
and mortal danger of suffering any power to 
close it. It is painful, but it is the necessary 
tare. ‘This appeal to the jury seldom fails, and, 
indeed, it has much reason. ‘The history of 
~ law of libel is the history of persecution. 

s liberty has grown the law has been restrict- 
= and when : cote to a verdict the public 
sympathy follows the convict, and the public 
nemory drops all the significant facts. In gen- 
eral opinion a libel is very much the same as a 
political crime, and a convicted libeler is often 
felt to be probably a victim rather than a crimi- 
nal. 

Yet it is evident that what is called the license 
of the press in this country is greater than ever 
before. The most respected names are suddenly 
held up to shame. Detailed statements of ap- 
parent facts—statements which can be question- 
ed only by those who know the characters of the 
persons assailed—appear in the most conspicuous 
form, and challenge universal attention. ‘The 
first question is always damaging, and it is to 
suggest that question that the detailed form of 
the attack is devised. ‘* Would such things be 
said, would any body dare to print such elaborate 
rges, if there were no grounds of suspicion ? 
*Tis a wicked world, and those who think that 
they stand must beware of falling. We are all 
fallible—and who knows? who knows?” But 
while neighbors may ask this when other neigh- 
bors are assailed, the great public mind receives 
an indelible impression. There is so much hon- 
orable innocence in the mass of men that when 
they read at evening in their newspaper that 
Charles Borromeo was seen at half past one 
o'clock last Tuesday afternoon broiling a small 
Jewish boy over Dorlan’s oyster fire in the F ul- 
ton Market, that the boy’s name was Guteknabe, 
and that his parents live at five thousand and 
ten Avenue Thirteen— when they read these 
details, they are full of horror at the wickedness 
of man; and when the newspaper applauds its 
own Spartan heroism and moral intrepidity in 
bringing the loftiest offenders to the bar of an 
outraged and indignant public sentiment, those 
readers glow with sympathy, and rejoice that 
virtue has still such sentinels. 

3orromeo must submit. It is a cruel wrong, 
but there is no direct and special remedy. Libel 
suits and cow-skins will not help the matter. ‘The 
remedy is moral. It is a condition of public opin- 
ion which will require of newspapers the same 
honor which governs private intercourse, and 
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which will send the offender to Coventry. Of 
course there are men enough who will go to Coy- 
entry if they can be well paid. But it is possi- 
ble for public opinion to draw the lines between 
honorable and dishonorable journalism so that it 


shall be well understood that the assertions and 
charges of certain papers are of no more signifi- 


cance than the ribaldry of Billingsgate. But as 
gentlemen would not recognize as an associate 
the common brawler who stands at the street 
corner and flings vitriol upon the dresses of the 
ladies who pass, they must also decline to recog- 
nize the larger and louder brawler who with his 
pen flings the vitriol of falsehood upon the fairest 
fames. So long as public defamers find that def- 
amation ‘‘ pays,’’ so long as they perceive that 
they make money and are recognized by decent 
people—why, the world is their oyster, and they 
will open it. But a man who is personally 
scorned, and who is condemned by the contempt 
of honorable men to solitary imprisonment with- 


in the golden walls of his ill-gotten wealth, would | 


be a sign of a hopeful moral condition of society. 

Of course, the enormous power of the press 
being conceded, the equal responsibility of the 
editorial profession can not be denied. The 
news is known through the papers, and it is 
very much what the newspapers make it. So, 
also, public opinion is necessarily very much 
moulded by the comments of the press upon that 
news. What is done and said in Washington, 
for instante, is chiefly known, and has therefore 
its chief influence, from the reports and summa- 
ries which are furnished to the newspapers from 
that city. ‘The debates are printed in the Globe. 
But who reads the Globe, except honorable gen- 
tlemen who wish to impale other honorable gen- 
tlemen upon their own blunders ? 

The news in Washington, the current and 
character of debates, consequently the reputa- 
tions of the debaters, come very much from the 
hands of the correspondents. ‘There were news- 
paper generals during the war, and there are 
newspaper statesmen always. But the telegraph 
has transformed the correspondent. He is no 
longer the gentleman who commented upon 


familiar events after they had occurred, the rear- | 


guard, the gleaner: he it is who tells us of the 
day, and describes the aspect and the immediate 
effect of the warriors. Yes, and he takes part in 
the debate while it is still proceeding; and the 
audience in his gallery is not the near handful 
in the chamber—it is the people of a continent. 
He stings with a squib, he ridicules with a 
phrase. ‘There are no amenities, no limitations. 
He must affect public opinion to react upon the 
debate, to answer Congress while it is still speak- 
ing. He is the whipper-in in chief. He must 
cajole, coerce, crush. <A torrent of sarcasm, the 
darkest insinuation, as well as the sincere protest 
and the earnest argument—all these are the 
equipment of the Washington correspondent of 
to-day, who is no longer a remote spectator, a 
timid or careful critic, but very much the editor 
in chief by position and in influence, who writes 
to-day, in the very ardor of the conflict, what is 
read to-morrow at breakfast beyond the Alle- 
ghanies and upon the Pacific coast. 

It is to his words that the reader first turns, 
and it is he who makes the first impression. 
This is so true that the portraits of most of the 
conspicuous men in Congress are not painted by 





their own words and votes, but by the descrip- 
tions of them which the correspondent gives, 
During the impeachment trial a picture was 
daily sent to each great newspaper, but a picture 
colored by the hopes and feelings of the painter, 
So furious was the fray, so passionate the appeal 
to the prejudices of the public, that one of the 
most sternly incorruptible men who ever served 
his country was bitterly derided for professing to 
have a conscience ; and another, who did his duty 
simply because he was too manly not to do it, 
and who knew that he did it at the cost of the 
sympathy of friends and the support of constitu- 
ents, was savagely denounced as a Judas Iscariot 
taking his thirty pieces. As we write, the grave 
closes over him, and the whitest flowers will fitly 
bloom upon it. But how many, remembering 
that brand of Judas, and knowing nothing more 
of him, may still suppose that the vote which 
showed how true a man he was was somehow 
the proof of a want of manhood! 

This power is too great to be lightly exercised, 
and until its just use becomes a point of honor 
with the profession, the profession and the press 
will suffer. If the gentlemen of the press com- 
plain that they are not intrusted with important 
secrets of state to use at their discretion, ought 
they not to wonder whether they have shown 
that they have discretion? The Easy Chair may 
claim to belong to the fourth estate, and there- 
fore it may ask whether the members of that 
estate are not as much feared as honored. We 
are bidden to this feast and to that. But is it 
not often in the fear that we shall ridicule if we 
are not asked, and in the hope that we shall praise 
if we are? Miss Bodkin sends Mr. Goosequill 
her little venture in verse as a tribute to his —— 
and his —— and his ——. It would be touch- 
ing if Goosequill were a fellow-author only ; but 
he is a literary editor, and how can he help won- 
dering if Miss Bodkin would be so impressed 
with his genius and his many virtues if he were 
not? Ah! said the heiress, if I only knew who 
loves my money and who loves me! Ah! sighs 
Goosequill, if 1 only knew who admires my gen- 
ius ex officio ! 

There are, indeed, no short-cuts to the millen- 
nium; and it is by no means clear that the reader 
prefers the truth itself to such a statement of it, 
even such a perversion of it, as favors his own 
view. But his view, as we have seen, depends 
very much upon his newspaper; and it is worth 
atrial whether a candid account of facts by ob- 
servers of a scientific rather than of a polemical 
turn of mind might not develop the existence of 
a large and sympathetic audience. Every reform- 
er builds upon a possible rather than upon an act- 
ual public opinion, yet reforms prevail. So if the 
tone and tendency of a powerful and popular jour- 
nal are such that the judicious grieve, an editor 
who respects himself and his profession will hard- 
ly plead that he supplies the public with what it 
wishes. For as there is a public that wishes and 
would pay for what he would not supply upon any 
terms, so there is one which would gladly see 
the press a photograph in which forms appear 
very much as they are, rather than a picture 
which is colored to suit the theories of the painter. 
It is long since agreed that all is not fair in love, 
nor in trade, nor at the custom-house. Is it not 
time that it was understood that all is not fair in 
the newspaper? The man who wields so enor- 
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mous a responsibility should certainly feel his 
luty as well as his power, and he who abuses 
80 creat a trust should be ranked with those who 
betray other trusts. 


Herr informs those who 
read his famous book, the ‘* Tailor Sewed Over ; 
or, the Philosophy of Clothes,” that Mr. Pelham 
announces, among the other canons regulating 
human apparel, that it is permitted to mankind, 
under certain conditions, to wear white waist- 
coats. But it now appears that, under certain 
conditions also, straw-colored gloves are not 
only permissible but imperative. When a Japa- 
nese embassador appears, and the white flag 
with the orb of day in its centre is unfurled, 
straw-color, as to the hands, is the only wear. 
Cherefore, when the reception was to take place 
in Washington, the deeply initiated held hands 
of that mystic color. The only chagrin was 
that nobody seemed to know the significant fact 
nor to care for it; and one honorable gentleman 
asked with interest whether it would not be ex- 
tremely orthodox to wear a straw hat. 3ut 
these were levities ill becoming the august oc- 
casion. 

Indeed, the long train of hackney-coaches 
that advanced on a bright March morning to 
the door of the White House—called in the 
true modern Gothic style ‘‘ the Executive Man 
sion”—was curiously significant. And when, in 
the costume of this country, Iwakura, holding his 
manuscript straight before him at arms-length, 
intoned his speech to the President, another 
most memorable association was added to those 
that already belong to the famous East Room. 
The haughtiest and most secluded of nations, 
which traces its history back to the farthest his- 
toric periods, suddenly emerges and asks the co- 
operation of the youngest and freest of nations 
in securing the conditions of the highest civili- 
zation. 

The appeal to the United States is not a chance, 
but the result of mature reflection. Mr. Arinori 
Mori, the Japanese minister in this country, has 
felt that here rather than in England, where he 
has also lived, is the spirit which can best reani- 
mate his country. He is a young man, and 
earnestly at work in thoroughly acquainting him- 
self with all that is most characteristic in Amer- 
ican principles and methods. It is even his hope 
to introduce the English language into Japan as 
the language of education, supplanting the Chi- 
nese, which is now the tongue of the schools, 
The young Japs are set to study what are called 
the classics, or the philosophical books of Con- 
fucius and the moralists, and always in the Chi- 
nese—a language in which they recite by rote, 
and in which, when they come to understand it, 
they have acquired only a body of moral pre- 
cepts. To teach useful knowledge in a language 
which, when learned, is the key to the scientific 
information which in the judgment of its wisest 
men Japan most needs, is an effort worthy her 
most patriotic sons, And to see the country 
where, as the same wise men from the East be- 
lieve, lies the secret of progress which they wish 
to learn, to obtain a personal impression of its 
character, and to signalize the sincerity of the 
purpose of Japan by the @gnity and state of the 
embassy, is the immediate purpose of the pres- 
ence of Iwakura and his associates in the United 
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States. It is not, however, with us alone, bu 
with all the great Western powers, that Japan 
would form cordial relations, and the embassy 
will visit the European courts when it takes leave 
of the republic. 

The feast of the straw-colored gloves in honor 
of the Japanese embassadors fell upon an even- 
ing when the poetic policeman thought of every 
belle who stepped from her carriage, 

“The bleak winds of March 
Made her tremble and shiver.” 


But he thought it only: he did not say it. Yet 
the bleak wind of the cold night had little chance 
at the guests, for a pavilion was laid to the very 
curb-stone, and every body stepped out into 
friendly shelter. Then up the steep stairs just 
as the illustrious guests were passing from the 
cloak-room into the hall. As they entered it 
he crowd, swelling upward from the door be- 
low, made for the ladies’ room, or for the little 
hole in a corner into which the gentlemen were 
to thrust their coats in the vague hope that they 
might be recovered. Some of the Japs who at 
a later hour were buffeting the crowd and strug- 


| gling toward the aperture must have been im 


pressed, if they were philosophers, with the fact 
that a nation of so many happy contrivances as 
they fondly believe us to be has not yet learned 
how to take charge of overcoats at public feasts. 
It would not be very difficult to avoid the fierce 
crush at the cloak-room, but it is not avoided, 
and it is as good-humored as it is disagreeable 
and unnecessary. 

But who cared for the crush at the door of 
the opera-house on a Jenny Lind night, when 
coat skirts strewed the pavement, and the most 
elaborately tied cravats were undone? Not oth- 
erwise was this pressure when the door was pass- 
ed and the pretty hall was entered. Was this 
also an opera? And had the curtain risen? For 
the first impression of the brilliant scene was 
that of the trilling and warbling of canaries in 
clusters of cages hung high overhead, and for a 
moment giving a sense of enchanted gardens 
and rose bowers upon Bendermere’s stream. Was 
this impression disturbed when from their tir- 
ing-room the nymphs and dames emerged, pow- 
dered, beflowered, effulgent? ‘There were toi- 
lets of all kinds. There were even ladies in 
bonnets, as if they had run in neighborly to hob- 
nob an hour with Iwakura. ‘There were others 
in the very extremity of the fashion. There was 
every kind of tasteful and rich and beautiful and 
plain and grotesque attire. And now and then 
behold! the ineffable calm of the lady—not one, 
but many—of whom Mr, Emerson tells the ex- 
cellent story that she said, to feel herself perfect- 
ly well dressed imparted. a tranquil happiness 
that religion itself could not bestow. 

The hall was very light, draped and festooned 
simply with the American and two Japanese 
flags intertwined—the whole giving a certain airy, 
gauzy effect, which was pretty, if not fairy-like 
nor magnificent. Upon a little platform at the 
end of the hall stood the guests and other dis- 
tinguished people, cabinet officers and foreign 
ministers. ‘The space in the middle of the hall, 
between improvised columns, was kept clear for 
some time, so that the picture was charming. 
The throng pressed slowly up one side of the 
room toward the platform, and passing across 
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it in front of the 
sy, were received by the Secretary of State and 
the Japanese minister, and by the latter presented 
to Iwakura. He was dressed, with all his asso- 
ciates, in sad sables with which Western 
nations mourn their own gayety. Instead 

me glittering cloth of gold, in which—whatever 
the fact may have been at the White House—we 
might have expected an embassador from Zi- 
pango or El Dorado to be arrayed, we had the 
familiar and useful black broadcloth coat and 
trowsers of civilization. But when Sir Philip 
Sidney, in flowered velvet, was presented to the 
great William of Orange, William was clad in a 
plain serge coat, and Sir Philip probably did not 
know it, or forgot it. And as the gallant Sid- 
neys at this feast were presented to the chief 
embassador, they doubtless saw the man and 
not his clothes. 

Iwakura is about fifty years old ; 
man; of great dignity and serenity 
with a high-bred and elegant air, and a face of 

lear intelligence and refinement. He bowed 

courteously to every guest, with that subtile dis- 
tance of salutation without offense which is pe- 
culiar to many men of high self-respect. Hand- 
shaking is the most religiously observed of all 
the social rites in Washington, and especially 
and amusingly by the diplomatic corps, who evi- 
dently constrain themselves to observe punctually 
this sacred habit; but Iwakura did not offer his 
hand, yet did not refuse to engage in the cere- 
mony when it was unavoidable. Beyond him in 
line were the chief ladies of the occasion—the 
wives of the Vice-President, of the Secretary of 
State, of the Speaker, and of the other secreta- 
It was a simple republican court, recall- 
ing the days when President Washington and 
his wife stood upon @ slightly raised dais at the 
end of the hall—there being about those three 
inches of monarchy left at the beginning of the 
republic, before ‘Phomas Jefferson, alighting 
from his horse, hitched him by the bridle to the 
fence, and then went into the Capitol to be inau- 
gurated President. 

Descending from the immediate pyesence, the 
guests gathered in lines along the hall, or slowly 
promenaded, engaged in watching and in criti- 
cising each other. Meanwhile the band played, 
and the canaries, excited by the music and the 
lights, sang loud and clear. Not so sweetly 
sang the gossips, as they whispered and exclaim- 
ed at each fresh oddity or extravagance of at- 
tire. Gently, good gossips! gently! for even at 
this moment is the Scripture fulfilled, and ye 
who judge are judged. ‘‘In a world where 
Martin Farquhar Tupper passes to the thirty- 
seventh edition,” said Thackeray, in a company 
of authors, ‘‘let us all think small beer of our- 
selves.” When to thé eye of men the dress of 
the fairer sex is altogether bewildering—and 
certainly not, as Professor Teufelsdréckh would 
say, unbeautiful—why should the good gossip 
invidiously discriminate? Peace! peace! The 
sober matron at whom you smile wears the plain 
dress you see because she preferred to pay her 
boy’s college bills with the money that would 
have arrayed her in Parisian robes had he staid 
at home. And you, dear madam, daughter of 
Fortunatus and heiress of his purse, you wear 
those wondrous diamonds and nudge your neigh- 
bors to look and laugh with you. 
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Hi: ark! the soft prelude of the waltz. What 
is the mysterious pathos of that long-pulsing 
strain? W hy is that measure, moving to whic h 
the joy and the hope of youth celebrate thei: 
triumph, of all measures the most passionately 
sad? One after another the partners glide into 
the dance. ‘They swim, they float, they 
they move in music and to music; and “ what 
is this, and who is here ?’—this comet, this me- 
teor of a couple, who come pumping and dashing 
through the throng? Are her hands really laid 
upon his shoulders? Do his hands clasp her el- 
bows? Or is it an extraordinary dream? No 
wonder that Japan draws to the edge of the dais 
and gazes in wonder, for America also looks on 
in amazement. ‘The amused incredulity 
faces of the foreign guests as they watch the 
dancing is interesting to see. Iwakura regards 
the seene with smiling gravity. To him that 
spectacle seems a thousandfold more ‘‘ against 
nature” than the vision of a woman voting can 
possibly be to the most conservative American. 
Yet the embassador will find that the loveliest 
woman may waltz with a man and still be wom- 
anly, and the conservative American—may 
and do likewise. The fashions of a time and 
the traditions of a nation are not the final laws 
of nature, and even Horatio’s philosophy does 
not exhaust the things in heaven and earth that 
are yet to be. 

The embassadors are still gazing, the band is 
still playing, and the birds are still singing over 
the happy dancers as we come away. ‘There is 
a desperate but brief struggle at the orifice in the 
corne 


circle, 


in the 


ia 
go 


r, whence, to our delight, our coats emerge. 
We have a glimpse into the ladies’ tiring-room, 
where, like bright-winged birds, they are plum 


ing themselves for flight. Upon the steep stair- 
case where they stand waiting for their carriages 
there are tranquillity and order, so excellent are 
the arrangements. Scores of sentences are left 
in fragments upon the stairs, for in the midst of 
a remark the cry resounds, ‘* The Honorable Mr. 
Iago’s carriage,” ‘‘ Mrs. Bluebeard’s carriage,” 
“*'The embassador from San Salvador,” ‘* Mr. 
Smith Jones's carriage,” and instantly the bright- 
winged birds are flown, and rose-buds and vio- 
lets go home to happy dreams. 

TuosEe who object to reading serial stories 
have, of course, not read George Eliot’s ‘* Mid 
dlemarch,” which has been for some time print- 
ing in Harper's Weekly. Those who know 
** Adam Bede,” ‘‘ Romola,” ‘*The Mill on the 
Floss,” ‘‘ Felix Holt,” and ‘‘Silas Marner” need 
only to know that the author is writing another 
story to be sure of another pleasure. As we 
write, it is far from finished, but its character 
and scope are fully developed. Perhaps the 
best way to describe it is to say that it meets 
Jane Austen in her own field, and, as it seems to 
us, beats her with her own weapons in the inno- 
cent strife. It is a tale of country life in En- 
gland a score or two of years ago, and it is 
wrought with all that delicate skill in detail 
which is the charm of Miss Austen. The pic- 
tures are cabinet portraits, but they are finished 
with as much subtlety and vigor as delicacy, and 
they have none of the wriggling weakness of the 
miniature. Even yet the plot of the story is not 
clear; but the chief characters—and there are 
many of them—are all in full play. 
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The social life of an Englis h village thirty 
of course, unfamiliar to American 
readers. Its remote provincialism and its cas ste 
ire very strange to us. But from Miss Austen’s 
tales, and in a certain way from Miss Mitford 
and Mrs. Gaskell, we have a general conception 
of its character and tendency. Miss Austen's 
stories, however, although beautifully elaborated, 
are wholly superficial studies of rather uninter- 
esting characters. Indeed, it is the treatment 
that makes them interesting. Her characters 
are various types of the conventional young or 
old woman orman. ‘There is a kind of obvious- 
ness and goodishness about them which suggest 
that author was not a person of much 
thought, or variety of experience, or imagina- 
tion, but an accurate observer, of a sweet tem- 
perament, and with great skill in describing what 
she saw. It is the newness of the life described, 
the felicity of the description, and the skillwf con- 
struction which charm in Miss Austen. There 
is no straining, no exaggeration of any kind, in 
her but certainly there is no elevation, 
no thrill, no high delight, in reading them. In 
deed, it might almost be said that none of her 
characters are really interesting in themselves 
—as Jeanie and Effie Deans are, for instance. 
rhey are pleasant, respectable people, some of 
whom have difficulties in their love affairs, out 
f which we wish them a happy deliverance ; 
but they are all peculiarly artificial, and not very 
attractive. 
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George Eliot has not less accuracy of observa- | 


tion, and ser skill of detail without weariness, 
the detail which only great power can master, 
and which is, therefore, one of the most infre- 
quent of literary gifts, is as remarkable as Miss 
Austen’s. Indeed, nothing more surely shows 
the inexperienced or the unequipped literary 
hand than the instinctive recourse to sketching 
and outline. ‘The welding of small parts, the 
exquisite finish which springs from it, the sense 





that the story is not told, but tells itself, as when 
a shrewd eye watches a romance in real life 
these are wanting in many a work which sh 
grace and sensitiveness of feeling, but no sig 
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an English village, in whi 
Dorothea and her sister are of the better class, 
the rural gentry. Dorothea is a woman of in- 
tense nature, all of whose forces flow into eccle- 
siastical activity. This springs from a dominant 
sense of duty in a strong character without spe- 
cial talent. It exaggerates every thing in its own 
direction. It demands to sacrifice itself. The 
woman, unknowing herself, accepts a morbid con- 
h guide, and, of course, when a dry 
prig of a clergyman, 1 not a fool nor a knave, but 
only a prig, offers to marry her, she loses he 
breath as if the angel Gabriel had descended from 
heaven to woo her ry and thinks her happiness too 
great. 

Then the scene changes in the same village, 
and we are introduced to the clergymen and doc- 
tors and bankers and prema agp among whom 
appears the young do , Mr. L yd gate, who has 
studied in Paris, and ‘ts full of hope and high 
purpose, and familiar with the progress of 
thought and science. ‘The belle of the village 
| attracts him, and he has but once seen Dorothea, 
who has married her theologian and has gone 
| upon a wedding-tour—with which much instrue- 
tion is to be blended—to Rome. ‘There, at the 
| point that the story has reached, she begins to 
| discover that her conscience has somehow de- 
| frauded her heart; and that she and Lydgate 
are to know each other better seems to be evi- 
dent. 

But 


science as her 


1s { 


the charm of a story is in the telling. 
And for all the higher qualities of the story-tell- 
er, for sustained imagination, insight, knowledge, 
and exquisite skill of narration, the woman who 
writes under the name of George Eliot is the 
master of all living men. 
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OSSIP is always entertaining, and we sus- 
pect that no reader will go 


to sleep over 
Mr. J. T. Fretps’s Yesterdays with Authors 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.). There is a wide dif- 
ference between the critical view which M. Taine 
gives us of Thackeray and Dickens and the sort 
of glimpses which we get in this book of the way 
in which Thackeray ate an oyster 
went on a lark. In all such books of personal 
gossip there is almost inevitably a certain ego 
tism, and it is not wanting in this volume; but | 
it is an unconscious egotism, and is not offensive. 
We should have been inclined to suppose that 
private letters ought to be private, and that Mr, 
Thackeray should be permitted in the exuber- 
ance of his spirits **to thrust both his long legs 
out of the carriage window,” and Dic kens “to 
scream with uproarious laughter at the old South 
Church,” without having their boyish indecorum 
reported to the public. But though every body 
condemns gossi} 


and Dickens | 


. 
ying, every body crowds to hear | 
what the gossip has to say, and the interior 


views which Mr. Fields’s long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with such men as Thackeray, Haw- 
thorne, and Dickens enables him to give of their 
private life and character are rather more fasci- 
nating because we so often question the proprie- 

of taking the public quite so fully into his 
confidence. 

It is not often that an unknown author is in- 
troduced to the public by two such sponsors as 
Henry Ward Beecher and Florence Nightingale. 
| But these are the persons who demand our atten- 
tion to the memorials of Agnes Elisabeth Jones 
George Routledge and Sons), and declare to us 
| that they are well worthy not only our reading, 

but also our pondering, as, indeed, we find them 
| to be. Agnes Jones was called by her peculiar 
| endowment to the work of nursing and ei iining 
| nurses. This work, usually accounted re pulsive, 
| was in childhood her ambition, in maturer life 
her passion. ‘The ambition was itself a singular 
one. The paésience and persistence with which 
she realized it were not less remarkable. The 
to be to that great 





| book deserves dedicated 













































































































































































































































































































host of women, more unfortunate than Flora 
M‘Flimsey, ‘‘ who have nothing to do.” We 
have a good many books that interpret to us a 
certain kind of piety, dreamy and inactive, and 
no end to books and articles which incite to 
Christian works, but are barren of Christian 
feeling. But it is rare that literature furnishes 
a book, because it is rare that the world furnish- 
es a life, in which piety and activity are so hap- 
pily mated. As to Florence Nightingale’s intro- 
duction, we know not how to speak the praise 
we feel it to deserve. Here is one paragraph 
which we wish we could clothe with wings, only 
in it substituting America for England, and send 
it flying the circuit of the press: 

“ All England is ringing with the cry for ‘Women’s 
Work’ and ‘ Women’s Mission.’ Why are there so few 
to do the ‘work?’ We used to hear of people giving 
their blood for the country. Since when is it that 
they only give their ink ?” 

Francis S. Drake edits, and J. R. Osgood 
and Co. publish, a Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, including Men of the Time, which is 
described in its somewhat elaborate title-page as 
** containing nearly ten thousand notices of per- 
sons of both sexes, of native and foreign birth, 
who have been remarkable, or prominently con- 
nected with the arts, sciences, literature, politics, 
or history of the American continent, giving 
also the pronunciation of many of the foreign 
and peculiar American names, and a key to the 
assumed names of writers.” 
useful compend to those who have not the larger 
and more comprehensive dictionaries of Thomas 
and Allibone. Decided ability is shown in con- 
densation. The longest articles are short, and 
yet clearness is rarely sacrificed to brevity. But 
it disappoints us somewhat in noi being brought 
down to the present day. 
it were condensed from larzer works, and is fre- 
quently lacking in late and fresh information. 
Thus there is no reference under ‘‘ Donald G. 
Mitchell” to his late connection with Hearth and 
Home, though this fact is referred to under the 
article ‘‘ Harriet Beecher Stowe.” 
of Henry Ward Beecher’s works no reference is 
made to his ‘‘ Life of Christ,” and none to his 
editorship of the Christian Union. And the last 
information given in respect to General Grant is 
the statement of his inauguration in 1869, which, 
with here and there an exception, appears to be 
the latest date which the editor recognizes. 


TRAVELS. 


WE suspect there must be something in the 
mountain scenery of the Sierra Nevadas almost 
intoxicating, for whoever writes of them writes 
with a wildness of enthusiasm that approaches 
delirium. We fancy that there is no grander 
scenery on this continent, if, indeed, on any other, 
and we have fallen upon no book that has given 
us a better idea of it than CLarence Kina’s 
Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevadas (James 
R. Osgood and Co.), despite the fact that there 
is something about it of that air of unreality 
which pervades almost all literature born of the 
Pacific coast. The story of the run of the fleet- 
footed Kaweah, whose endurance and sagacity 
gave his master deliverance from the pursuing 
Mexican bandits, taxes at points our credulity, 
but is quite as dramatic as ‘* Kit Carson’s Ride,” 
and more interesting. The character-drawing 
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in ‘* Cut-off Copples’s” is quite as life-like as 
any thing in Bret Harte, and avoids vulgarity, 
And neither Tyndall’s nor Whymper’s descrip 
tions of their rambles among the Alps surpass in 
intensity of interest the chapters on the ascent 
and descent of Mount Tyndall. 

It is difficult adequately to characterize Bits 
of Trave l, by H. H. (James R. Osgood and Co.). 
The charm—for there is a charm—is indescriba- 
ble. Let us picture it thus: You are seated in 
your library, the day’s work over. Your mind is at 
rest and quite ready for light, though not trifling 
conversation. ‘Then it is that H. H. comes to 
you. She is a little woman with a cheery smile; 
dresses simply, but in the best of taste; has a 
sharp, keen pair of eyes; sees the whole room 
at a glance; could describe it when she goes 
home better than you could, though you have 
known it so long; could describe you too, if not 
profoundly, at least accurately enough to amaze 
you somewhat by her intuitive insight of your 
|character. She has a ready tongue, and uses 
it to good purpose—is, in a word, an admira- 
ble conversationalist. She has all the charm 
of unconscious knowledge, and tells even the 
oldest story with so much freshness and vivac- 
ity that in the telling it becomes new. And 
when the clock strikes eleven, and she bows 
herself out with an apology for the length of her 
call, you are astonished beyond measure that the 
evening has passed so quickly, and declare with 
an emphasis which your wife hears with a little 
impatience that H. H. is the most charming of 
women. What she really is as a woman we do 
not venture to assert, but this is the picture 
| which her curiously colloquial and charmingly 
unconventional little book presents to our imag- 
ination. 

NaTHANIEL Hawtuorne’s French and Italian 
Journals (J. R. Osgood and Co.) are comprised 
in two volumes, and constitute a charming lit- 
erary companion. ‘he beok is one to be read 
in snatches, a paragraph ere and a paragraph 
there, not so much for the positive information 
it affords, as for the pleasant manner and spirit 
of its utterances. There are other books on 
Italy that describe its people and its institutions 
more profoundly, as Dr. Bellows’s, for example ; 
there are others that constitute a more excellent 
guide to its art galleries and its curiosities, as 
Taine’s Italy; but there is no one we should 
rather choose for a companion with whom to 
spend a month of summer afternoons or winter 
evenings in Rome than Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


“c 


POETRY. 


Tur translation of Lucretius on the Nature of 
Things (De Witt C. Lent and Co.) deserves a 
more elaborate notice than our space will allow. 
Mr. C. F. Jounson, the translator, is a very 
accomplished scholar, and with him this work, 
| which has occupied many years, has been evi- 
dently a labor of love. ‘This work will commend 
|itself to all readers who desire to become ac- 
| quainted with the one philosophical poem of an- 
| cient literature that, more than any other, rep- 
resents the reaction of the human mind against 
| religious superstition, and that is in many re- 
| spects allied to the freest and most advanced 
| results of modern thought, 

Hurd and Houghton issue a new volume of 
| Joun James Prart’s poetry, Landmarks, and 
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Other Poems, 
new edition of Western Windows, by the same 
author. Mr. Piatt is a thoroughly American 
and a characteristically Western poet. Let not 
our readers deduce the natural but not necessary 
conclusion that he abounds in slang and occa- 
sionally breaks out in profanity. His poetry, on 
the contrary, is as pure in expression as it is life- 
like in description and elevated in sentiment. 
He has lived in the West; he has witnessed the 
marvelous transformations that have changed it 
from a wilderness to a community of villages, 
towns, and cities. He looks upon the Arcadian 
simplicity of the past—rather more Arcadian in 
his poetry than in the reality—with a poet’s re- 
gret, and he paints with a true pencil the ro- 
mance of the past and the present, and trans- 
uses his pictures with a sentiment that is tender 
and touching, though rarely deeply pathetic. 

Mr. J. G. BRINCKLE’s Poems (Claxton, Rem- 
sen, and Haffelfinger) indicate poetic culture 
rather than poetic talent; and Mr. Stoner’s 
little volume, Robert of Woodleigh, and Other 
Poems (James Miller), gives evidence that the 
author possesses fine sentiments, but does not in- 
dicate that he has any rare ability of imparting 
them to others; while of Mr. W. H. Vr: six’s 
Poems (R. W. Carroll and Co.) we can 0 \.v say 
that they clothe some pleasant thoughts in © 2as- 
ant verse, but do not greatly excel in poetic inerit 
the average of the better class of the newspaper 
poetry of the day.—Mr. Rotre adds to his val- 
uable edition of Shakspeare King Henry the 
Eighth (Harper and Brothers), This is an ad- 
mirable household edition, both by reason of its 
copious and yaluable notes and its emendati 
which consist, for the most part, only of the elim 
ination of such passages as offend modern taste 
and render the ordinary edition difficult, not to 
say dangerous, reading for the social circle. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Lours Fiaurer is better known among read- 
ers of popular literature as a popular writer on 
science than among scientists for any scientific 
accuracy. He gives his imagination a rather 
loose rein even when treating of those subjects 
concerning which some measure of positive 
knowledge is attainable. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find that he drives without bridle 
or bit when he leaves this world to investigate 
the conditions of our existence in another. ‘The 
To-morrow of Death (Roberts Brothers) is the 
quaint title of a very curious book, which pro- 
fesses to afford a scientific theory of the future 
life, but which really contains as little that is en- 
titled to be called scientific as Milton’s ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost” or the Book of Revelation. The doc- 
trine of the book proceeds in this wise: 

As far as our senses can carry us we find every 
where the evidences of superabundant life. The 
earth teems with it; the drop of water is a pop- 
ulous globe; ‘ the air that surrounds us is, like 
the land and the sea, a vast receptacle of living 
creatures.” But beyond the atmosphere which 
encircles our globe science indicates the exist- 
ence of a tenuous fluid called planetary ether. 
Analogy would indicate that this ether also is 
populated. Its inhabitants consist, according to 
Monsieur Figuier's science, of spirits released 
from earth and the other planetary bodies. The 
physical is also the spiritual heaven, the home 


and send out to accompany it a! 
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of God’s chosen people. But only those souls 
which are purified can fly up into and rest in 
this subtile ether. The soul of the wicked, 
‘*weighed down by bad passions,” ‘‘ unable to 
rise to heavenly altitudes,” ‘‘ is forced to remain 
on our miserable globe.” It therefore recom- 
mences life in another body, and continues 
through successive transmigrations until pre- 
Phis su- 
perior existence, however, affords only a transi- 
tion to a still higher experience. ‘The tenuous 
ee spiritual body” is exchanged for one still more 
immaterial ; and this process is repeated until at 
length all the saints reach the final limit of their 
vast journey through space, which M. Figuier 
asserts to be the sun. No! let us do his theory 
full justice. It asserts ‘‘ that the sun is not only 
the home and receptacle of souls who have com- 
pleted the evi le of their wanderings in the world, 
but is also nothing else than the very assemblage 
of those souls come from different planets, after 
passing through the intermediate states which 
we have described. The sun must be, then, an 
aggregation of souls.” The evidence of this 
hypothesis is as curidus as the hypothesis itself. 
If the sun were not continually supplied with new 
soul-fuel its light and heat would be speedily ex- 
hausted, it would be extinguished, and the night 
of an eternal death and winter would ensue. 

It is not always true that the devil is not so 
black as he is painted; at least it is evident that 
Mr. T. De Wirt Tatmace thinks that no col 
ors are too black adequately to depict the Abom 
inations of Modern Society (Adams, Victor, and 
Co.). Superficial critics accuse Mr. Talmage 
of endeavoring to produce startling sensations 
by assuming a dramatic intensity of expression. 
They do not know the man. He is by nature ¢ 
dramatist, by nature intense. His mind sees at 
a glance all the horrors involved in the ‘‘ abom- 
inations” which he describes, and to feel them 
with an intensity which even his words can not 
exaggerate. His sentences are like forked tongues 
of fire, but it is because his soul burns with a 
heat which most minds can but imperfectly com- 
prehend. ‘There is one Scriptural exhortation 
obedience to which would improve Mr.'Talmage’s 
style, but perhaps not his effectiveness: ‘* Let 
your moderation be known unto all men.” Mr. 
Talmage has no moderation. His book is a 
cry of warning. If it were less intense, it would 
be less likely to be heeded. 

The many-sidedness of the incomparable 
character of Jesus of Nazareth— incomparable 
even to those who disallow it to be Divine—re- 
ceives a new illustration in the new Life of Jesus, 
by Rev. Cuarves F. Deems (United States Pub- 
lishing Co.). ‘This is the fifth life of Jesus which 
has proceeded from American divines of Evangel- 
ical faith within four years, and yet no two of them 
are similar in character or method of treatmeut. 
Dr. Deems simply assumes of the four evange- 
lists ‘‘that their books are as trustworthy as 
those of Herodotus and Xenophon, of Tacitus 
and Cesar.” He aims, apparently, to free him- 
self from any theological predilections, and, by 
presenting simply the character of the son of 
Mary, to bring his readers to a profound faith in 
the Son of God. In this respect his work dif- 
fers from Mr. Beecher’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,” 
which, in the very motto that graces its title- 
page, asserts that ‘* God sent forth his Son, made 


pared for the ethereal existence above. 
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of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
el that were under the law,” and in one of 
the opening chapters propounds a doctrinal ba- 
sis for the book. It differs also from Abbott’s 
Nazareth,” which 
preface Christian faith in the Christian miracles 

nd the incarnation. ‘The object of Dr. Deems 
in thus waiving at the outset all theological ques- 
tions appears to be to secure a hearing from 
those who are inclined to deny to Jesus any oth- 
er character than that of a supreme manhood. 
The candor and calmness with which he writes 
befit such a purpose. But the size of the vol- 
ume, and the numerous discussions into which 
the author allows himself to be led, do not. He 
appears to have framed his book with one audience 
in view, but to have been perpetually perplexed 
in writing it by a sense of the needs of a ditferent 
class of readers. 

Mr. Bartnc-Goutp has a genius for collecting 
literary curiosities. This genius he has gratified 


‘* Jesus of 


assumes in the | 


in Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets (Holt | 


and Williams). Few, except biblical scholars— 
few even of those—are aware what an immense 
mass of myths and traditions there are in Jew- 
ish, Mohammedan, and heathen literature re- 
specting the biblical characters and scenes. 
Krom these sources Mr. 
lected the material for his curious and instruct- 
ive book. It is curious, because it illustrates 
the singular religious imaginations of peoples 
whose habits of thought are singularly dissimilar 
from our own; and it is instructive for more 
reasons than one. No one can read these myths 


| extravagant, however, than J. W. Dre 
Baring-Gould has col- | 


—the heathen legends of the deluge, for ex- | 


ample, or the curious romance which is woven 
out of the Queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon— 
without instinctively perceiving how untike the 
Scripture history they are, both in literary and 
moral character, and how intrinsically improba- 
ble is the most common opinion of modern ra- 
tionalism that the Scripture histories are woven 
out of the same heterogeneous materials. It is 
not very often that these legends possess any real 
spiritual significance, but sometimes they do; 
and the story of the offering of Isaac, though its 
introduction of the devil is unmistakably bor- 
rowed from the Book of Job, affords, though in 
a dramatic form, a good deal of assistance in 
interpreting that exceedingly difficult episode in 
the Old Testament history. 

Of the new edition of Barnes's Notes (Harper 
and Brothers) we receive the volume on the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. What we have said 
in the past of the characteristics of this commen- 
tary we need not repeat. For popular use there 
is none like it.—Dr. Jacon’s Treatise on the 
Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament (T. 
Whittaker) appears to us to treat this much- 


controverted subject in a remarkably fair and | 
Though written by a clergy- | 


impartial spirit. 
man of the Church of England, it is clearly not 
written in the interest of the Established Church, 
and impugns very vigorously some positions 
which are regarded as almost axiomatic by the 
High-Church party. Of the correctness of a 
theological conclusions we have nothing to say ; 
but its candor is something quite pet 
in works of its class.—We receive from C. C. 
Chatfield and Co. two sermons by President 
Wootsey—Serving our Generation and God's 
Guidance in Youth. We wish the little book 


might be placed in the hands of every college 
under-graduate. 


FICTION. 


AN extravaganza is not to be voy elect by the 
same literary standards as those by which we 
measure the regular drama. No one would 
think of condemning ‘* Bombastes Furioso” or 
‘** Box and Cox ” because they do not compare 
with ‘Julius Cesar” or ‘* Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” James De MILLE suffers in compari- 
son with Dickens and Thackeray, or even with 
Miss Mulock and Wilkie Collins. But in his 
own chosen field he is almost without an equal. 
The American Baron (Harper and Brothers) is 
a literary extravaganza—almost as much so as 
the ** Dodge Club.” But then he warns you of 
this by engaging his heroine to four or five differ- 
ent lovers in the opening chapters of the book, 
and no one can well complain after that of the 
extravagance of the story. James De Mille’s 
writings would be nothing if they were not ex- 
travagant. But along with an immense flow of 
animal spirits there is a good deal of dramatic 
power and some real artistic talent not fully de- 
veloped for characterization. —He is hardly more 
Forest, 
who tries to make us believe that he is in earnest, 
and entertains us by the very incredibility of his 
yarns—yes, though the word is not elegant, it 
shall stand, for it expresses exactly our mean- 
ing. Both in Overland (Sheldon and Co.) and 
Kate Beaumont (J. R. Osgood and Co.) there 
is displayed great dramatic power. Both are 
simple romances, love stories, written with- 
out any apparent moral aim. Both are thor- 
oughly American in plot, incident, and charac- 
ter. Both carry the marvelous beyond the re- 
gion of credibility. ‘* Overland” is somewhat 
after the fashion of Cooper. It is a story of love, 
plottings, Spanish treachery, and border ruffian- 
ism, developed in connection with a journey over- 
land from ‘Texas to California. There are plenti- 
ful attacks by Indians, and an Indian siege, and 
two or three battles, and no end to hair-breadth 
escapes. Whether it really gives any true pic- 
ture of border life we can not say, but beyond 
all question the truth is quite subordinate to the 
romance. ‘‘ Kate Beaumont” is a kind of Amer- 
ican ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” ‘The scene is laid in 
the South in a period preceding the civil war, and 
hinges on an ancient feud between the families 
of Kate and her lover. ‘The story ends happily, 
however, not with a tragedy. There is some 
power in the portraiture of the Southern life of 
twenty-five years ago; but is it not better to for- 
get that dead past than to keep it in remem- 


| brance ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE are the recipients of several books of a 
miscellaneous character connected with English 
literature. Probably no one but a_ practical 
teacher would be really competent to pass a crit- 
ical judgment on the value, for the school-room, 
of English Lessons for English People, by J. R. 
Srecey and E. A. Apport (Roberts Brothers). 
This Literary Record does not assume to teach 
the teachers; but, in our judgment, it would re- 
quire in the ordinary student of English a large 
amount of mental discipline, and a still greater 
measure of patience, to go through this too tech- 
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nical treatise, | 
prove if persevered in.—Dr. Hart’s Manual of 
English Literature (Eldredge and Brother) is 
biographical rather than critical. It gives in the 
most 
authors from the days of Chaucer to the present 
time. He appears to us to have attempted at 
once too much and too little. He would have 
afforded the ordinary student a better idea of 
English literature if he had treated only of the 
representative authors of various eras, and given 
fuller information respecting them. 


1owever useful the process might | 


condensed form some account of English | 


But its con- | 


ciseness and completeness are something very | 


remarkable, and the author’s critical judgments, 
though very brief, show much discrimination and 


a sound literary judgment.— The Best Reading | 
(G. P. Putnam and Son) consists mainly of a} 


classified list of modern publications, English 


and American, now supposed to be in the mar- | 


ket. 
book, and, by a system of lettering, b, ¢, 
affords the reader a hint of their value. ‘The 
editor's name is not announced, but his judg 
ment, so far as our examination has gone, ap 
pears in the main to be sound, though 


as a, c 


This list gives the title and price of each | 


from | e 
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Shepard) appears to fulfill the promise of the 
first. ‘The attractive dress in which the publish 
ers have presented these books to the public—a 
not very common characteristic of such collec- 
tions—prejudices us in their favor. But apart 
from that, the selection in both volumes appears 


ito evince unusual good taste and judgment.— 


The admirable series of ancient classics for En- 
glish readers is continued in Cicero, by Rev. W. 
L. Cotiixs, and Sophocles, by C. W. CoLirys 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.). What we have said 
of the previous volumes we repeat concerning 
these. Not only English readers, but even a 
considerable proportion of those who possess no 
other classical attainments than such as a college 
training ordinarily affords, will get from these 
little treatises a better idea of the ancient clas- 
sics than from many more pretentious and elab- 
orate works. 

We shall not enter into a critical estimate of 
Professor Joun Bascom’s Treatise on A’sthetics, 
or the ‘‘Science of Beauty” (Woolworth, Ains- 
worth, and Co.), except to commend very heartily 
what he has to say respecting nude art. In gen- 
il, doubt whether a discussion con 


however, we ¢ 


some of his estimates of novels we should cer- | cerning the metaphysics of taste does very much 


The second volume of Mr. Mon 


tainly disse 


t: 
ROE'’s Public 


for the real cultivation of taste beyond settling 


and Parlor Readings (Lee and | upon certain standards of judgment. 
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SPECTRUM OF THE AURORA. 

HE recent brilliant displays of the aurora 

have afforded opportunity for a number of 
observations with the spectroscope, which may 
help to unravel the mystery which surrounds this 
phenomenon. We may begin this brief review 
of recent observations by calling to mind the re- 
searches of Angstrém, made several years since, 
he being the pioneer in this field. 
that the light of the aurora was almost monochro- 
matic, showing in the spectroscope only a single 
bright line in the yellow-green. ‘This conclusion 
was, however, contradicted by Professor Win- 


He announced | 


| From researches on the spectra of the gases 
| forming the atmosphere, and their comparison 
with the spectrum of the aurora, Dr. Vogel con- 
siders it very probable that the spectrum of the 
| aurora is only that of atmospheric air, modified 
by temperature and pressure. 

The auroral lines have also been observed by 
Professor Barker, of Yale College. Directing 
his spectroscope toward a brilliant streamer, he 
saw five bright lines, of which the wave lengths 
were about 623, 562, 517, 502, and 482. All ex- 
| cept the first and last are probably coincident 
| with the corresponding ones in the preceding list 


lock, who found a number of other lines, espe- | of Dr. Vogel. 


cially when the aurora was bright. 


We have lately received a very fine list of | 


spectroscopic observations made by Dr. Vogel at 
the observatory of Bothkamp. He finds that the 
fainter auroras show only Angstrém’s line, of 
which the wave length is 557, the measures be- 
ing very exact. On the other hand, when the 


auroras became brighter, a number of other lines | 


showed themselves. At one time, in the bright- 
est part of the aurora, he succeeded in measuring 


five different lines in the green of the spectrum, | 
as well as a somewhat diffuse line or band in the | 


blue. In the red part the spectrum showed sev- 
en or eight bright lines. 


each : 
Wave length. 
463-469. 
; 


A bright band; brighter in the centre. 

Tolerably bright line. 

Sometimes quite bright. 

A quite bright line. 

An extremely faint line. 

The brightest line in the 
strim’s). 

Bright streaks. 


556.9. spectrum (Ang- 


629.7. 


The following lines are 
. » . | 
well determined, four measures being made on 


The brilliant aurora of February 4 last afforJ- 
ed a fine opportunity for spe stroseepic 
tion, of which a large number of amateur ob 
servers in Great Britain took advantage. ‘The 
only satisfactory measurements seem to have 
been made by Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, As- 
tronomer Royal for Scotland. He saw Ang- 
strém’s line very constantly, and also a red line 
of wave length 635. He notes as very curious 
that the blood-red, lurid red, and tragedy-red 
of the painters appeared very markedly to the 
naked eye, and yet were not seen at all in the 
spectroscope, either as a new ingredient or an 
altered place of the red line. Excessively faint 
greenish and bluish lines appeared at wave lengths 
490, 510, and 530, but eight-tenths of the light in 
the spectroscope came from Angstrém’s line, 
and most of the remainder from the red line 635. 

M. Cornu, of Paris, makes nearly the same 
remark with Professor Smyth, that, notwith- 
standing the aurora was of a brilliant red to the 
naked eye, when the light was analyzed by the 
green line was far brighter than 
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the red line. He undertook to compare the lines | 
with those of hydrogen, but before his apparatus 
could be got ready the display had vanished. 

Mr. Prozmowski saw, besides these lines, two 
other bands in the blue and violet, near F and 
G. ‘These were seen in the white parts of the | 
aurora; they disappeared or became very faint | 
in the parts having an intense red tint. 

Great difficulty is found in identifying these | 
lines with any produced by artificial means. 
Angstrom considered that for this reason the 
theory that the aurora was simply electricity mov- | 
ing through rarefied air would havé to be given up. 
ut other physicists are not disposed to go so far 
as this until more careful experiments are made 
on the influence of the temperature and pressure 
of gases upon their spectra. It was once sup- | 
posed that the Angstrom line in the aurora was | 
identical with that seen in the solar corona, and 
on this supposed identity was founded a theory | 
that the corona is a solar aurora. But it is now 
known that the two lines are entirely different, 
the wave length of the coronal line being 530, 
while that of the auroral line is 557, 


SPECTRUM OF THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 
This subject is intimately connected with that | 
of the spectrum of the aurora, because Angstrém 
announced that the zodiacal light and the aurora 
both gave the same monochromatic spectrum. 
Sut Liais, the Brazilian astronomer, has lately 
been studying the zodiacal light under the very 
favorable sky of Rio Janeiro, and comes to a 
different conclusion. He finds that this does 
not differ from ordinary sunlight, but gives a 
continuous spectrum. It is, however, too faint 
to see any dark lines. This result is confirmed 
by Rev. ‘I. W. Webb, of England, who has re- 
cently been observing the zodiacal light with a 
spectroscope which shows the auroral line very 
distinctly. He sees nothing like the green au- 
roral line in the zodiacal spectrum. 


WEAKENING OF FATAL MALADIES. | 


According to M. Alphonse de Candolle, when | 
a fatal malady has seriously affected the younger | 
portion of a population, the succeeding genera- 
tion, descended from persons who escaped the 
disease or were but little affected by it, will be 
found less liable to its attack, as an ordinary ef- 
fect of the law of descent, this continuing to be 
the case from generation to generation. This, 
therefore, constitutes one cause of the weakening 
of epidemics, and may serve to explain the rea- 
son why a disease is most injurious when it first 
attacks any people, and why it becomes subse- 
quently rarer or less dangerous, as has frequent- 
ly been observed. 

After the lapse of several generations, howev- 
er, a population moderately affected by a dis- 
ease approaches the condition of one which has 
never had it, and an increased intensity may 
then ensue. Applying these principles to the 
small-pox, M. De Candolle suggests that, at the 
epoch when Jenner introduced vaccination, the 
variolic affection had become enfeebled in pro- 
portion to the anteriorepochs. The vaccination 
was then more efficacious as applied at this par- 
ticular period. Small-pox having almost disap- 
peared from Europe for two generations, a new 
population has sprung up less accustomed to it; | 
and this cause of recrudescence tends now to 
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render vaccination less potent. The author does 
not pretend that this is the onlv canse, but that, 


| in connection with others, it exists, and in such 


a manner as to produce the results specified. 
THE CALORIGEN—A NEW HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


In a heating apparatus lately exhibited at the 
International Exhibition in London, and called 


| the Calorigen by Mr. George, its inventor, the 


London Mechanic’s Magazine finds what it con- 
siders to be a new principle in heating and ven- 
tilation, of very great merit. ‘This arrangement 
claims not only to economize the combustion of 
gas or fuel in the utmost possible degree, but 
also to combine with this a thorough system of 
ventilation, by which all noxious products are 
removed as fust as formed, and the air left per- 
fectly pure. It has been adapted by the in- 
ventor especially as a gas stove, although it is 
also used with coal and wood. ‘The gas stove 
arrangement consists of a cylinder of rolled iron, 
closed at the top and bottom, so that the inte- 
rior of the burner is entirely shut off from the 
atmosphere of the room. ‘This cylinder is fur- 
nished with two pipes: one placed near the top 
to carry off the products of combustion, the other 
near the bottom to supply the air necessary for 
the combustion going on within it. ‘These two 
pipes pass through the wall into a second ver- 
tical cylinder, parallel to the large cylinder in- 
side. ‘This chamber is open only at the top, 
causing the air entering the stove to come in 
contact with the heated air leaving it, acting as 
a natural regulator of the flow, and saving much 
waste of heat. It may at first sight appear im- 
possible to maintain combustion under such cir- 
cumstances; but we shall tind a solution of the 
difficulty in the fact that a light and heavy gas 
being poured into a vessel at the same time, the 
light gas will rise to the top while the heavy will 
sink to the bottom. ‘Thus in the Calorigen the 
fumes of the gas are carried out of the room 
without conveying away any of the air, and also 
without employing the principle called draught, 
as there is no communication between the fur- 
nace and the air of the room. ‘The door of the 
stove, when shut, completely cuts it off, although 
it allows the light to be seen. 

The next important feature in this invention 
is the introduction of a coil of wrought iron tub- 
ing, which communicates with the external at- 
mosphere. ‘This tube can be open to the apart- 
ment; and the air, entering and following the 
course of the tubes, provides a plentiful ventila- 
tion, already raised to a pleasant and healthful 
temperature. By this arrangement the usual 
course of procedure is reversed; those nuisances 
in an ordinary room, the spaces about the doors 
and windows, instead of being fertile sources of 
draught and discomfort, are the means by which 
the air passes out of the apartment. 


NEW MINERALS. 


The discovery of two new mineral substances 
has been announced, under the name of ceruleo- 
lactine and vyariscite. The first-named occurs 
in Nassau, in a bed of brown iron ore, where it 
oecurs in threads and in veins, and in cliffs in 
botryoidal and reniform masses, It consists of 
thirty-seven parts of phosphoric acid, thirty-nine 
of alumina, and twenty-three of water. The var- 
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iscite occurs in Saxony in quartz in silicious 
shale, and is quite similar to ceruleo-lactine, and 
also consists of phosphoric acid, alumina, and 
water, with a tew other ingredients. 
FLORA OF THE CANARIES. 

According to M. De Candolle, the flora of the 
Canary Islands, while containing scarcely any 
plant peculiar to the western coast of Africa, in- 
cludes a large number found also in Europe. 
This fact would seem to indicate that these isl- 
ands were long ago united to Europe by a land 
connection, while they appear to have always re- 
muiined separate from Africa. 
SPECTROSCOPICAL PHENOMENA OF ARGUS. 

Not long since Leseur, in applying the spec- 
troscope to the great telescope at Melbourne, as- 
certained the existence of light lines in the spec- 
trum of Argus, one of which was probably iden- 
tical with C, and the other with F, and the third 
with a light nitrogen line; while a yellow line 


near I) remains to be determined more positive- | 


ly. The presence of hydrogen can thus scarcely 
be doubted; while the occurrence of nitrogen, 
magnesium, and sodium is rendered at least 
probable. 


RESPIRATION IN FISH. 


M. Gréhaut, in the course of a lecture on res- 


piration in fishes, states that, as shown by pre- 
vious writers, fish are able to live in water until 
almost the whole of the oxygen it contains in a 
state of solution has been exhausted. This was 
shown by a chemical examination of some water 
in which live fish were preserved, and which, 
after the expiration of a certain time, showed 
an entire absence of oxygen, no change in the 
amount of nitrogen, and double the amount of 
carbonic acid. 

Another curious fact noted by the lecturer 
was that fish breathe by their skin as well as by 
their gills, nearly as great a change in the com- 
position of the gases contained in the water be- 
ing observed when the animals were suspended 
up to their branchiw as when the whole body 
was immersed. He also stated that the presence 
or absence of the swimming bladder had little 
effect on the product of respiration. 


IMPROVED STOVE. 

When the last German arctic expedition was 
about preparing fox its voyage to the north pole 
Captain Koldewey asked the aid of scientific men 
in devising a stove that would answer the double 
purpose of supplying a sufficient amount of heat 
and of economizing the fuel. Various responses 
were made to this appeal, and among the pat- 
terns furnished that of Professor Meidinger, of 
Carlsruhe, was considered the best. ‘This is 
simply an iron stove having a double wall, with 
a space about two inches wide between the outer 
and the inner one, to which the air has free ac- 
cess above and below. ‘The cold air being al- 
ways at the bottom, and the warm air ascending, 
it follows that all the air in the room is being 
constantly forced through the space between the 
outer and inner covering of the stove; or, what 
is the same, is being constantly heated. Con- 
nected with this is another ingenious device. The 
coal is put in from the top, and fills the whole 
inside of the stove, which is about six feet high, 
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more or less. It is then lighted at the top, and 
kept burning by the draught created by valves in 
serted both in the side walls and at the bottom 
of the stove. The more valves that are open the 
greater the heat, so that the temperature of the 
room can be regulated to a nicety. Atthe same 


time the outer wall, being at a distance from the 
inner one, never reaches the excessive heat which 
is SO great an objection in ordinary iron stoves. 

‘he expense of fuel to produce a sufficient amount 
of heat is very much less than that for ordinary 
stoves, and the new invention is rapidly coming 
into use In Germany. 


DETECTION OF ALCOHOL IN WATER. 

According to M. Berthelot, the existence of 
alcohol in presence of a large quantity of water 
may be determined by means of chloride of ben- 
zoyl. This substance is decomposed very slowly 
by cold or lukewarm water; but if the water 
contain alcohol, benzoic ether is immediately 
formed: the ether is found with the excess of 
the chloride of benzoyl. Its presence can be 
made manifest by heating a drop of the chloride 
of benzoyl, which dissolves the acid chloride al- 
most immediately without acting at first on the 
Even with a thousandth part of alcohol 


| the smell of benzoic ether is very apparent. 


STOWMARKET GUN-COTTON EXPLOSION. 

The jury appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the gun-cotton explosion at Stowmarket, En- 
gland, by which several lives were lost, have 
come to the conclusion that the prepared cotton 
must have been tampered with, by the addition 
of sulphuric acid, after it had passed the govern- 
ment test. ‘The evidence proved that, after the 
explosion, impure gun-cotton was found in the 
faciory, sulphuric acid being present in quantity 
sufficient to lead to decomposition and explosion. 
The jury added to their verdict that, from the 
evidence adduced, there appears to be no dan- 
ger in the manufacture of gun-cotton by the wet 
process, but were of the opinion that the drying 
and storing of gun-cotton should not be allowed 
hear a town. 


VARIATION IN THE SIZE OF BLOOD 
CORPUSCLES. 

Dr. Manassein, of St. Petersburg, has ascer 
tained that every influence which occasions a 
great alteration in any of the functions of the 
body alters materially the character of the red 
corpuscles of the blood. Among other points he 
ascertained that all circumstances tending to in 
crease the temperature of the body reduced the 
size of the corpuscles, such as septicemia, or 
poisoning an animal by the injection of putrid 
matter into its vessels, exposure of the body toa 
high temperature, and keeping the animal in a 
room surcharged with carbonic acid. On the 
other hand, the breathing of oxygen, exposure of 
the whole body to cold, the administration of 
hydrochlorate of quinine, cyanic acid, and alco- 
hol tend to lower the temperature of the body, 
producing at the same time an enlargement or 
expansion of the cc#epuscles. Muriate of mor- 
phia constituted an exception; for, though pro- 
ducing depression of temperature, it also causes 
diminution of the size of the corpuscles, which is 
probably explicable on the supposition that it ex- 
erts an inhibitory influence on the respiratory 
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acts, and therefore leads to the accumulation of | 
carbonic acid in the blood. Acute anemia also 
was found to cause dilatation of the corpuscles. 
NEW NORTH AMERICAN SERPENTS. 
Professor Cope has lately found, among some 
reptiles sent him by Dr. Yarrow from the vicin- 
ity of Fort Macon, North Carolina, a species of 
Dromicus, the first instance on record of the oc- 
urrence in the United States of a genus of ser- 
ents common to the West Indies and Mexico. 
lhe close affinity of this to a Jamaican relative 
is a circumstance strongly suggestive, according 
to Professor Cope, of an introduction by carriage 
in drift-wood floating on the current of the Gulf 
Stream, the time elapsed having been sufficient 
to differentiate it into a distinct species, which 
has now been named D. flavilatus. 


c 
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DISCOVERY OF A PREHISTORIC CORPSE. | 

In digging up a peat bog in Holstein, not long 
since, a human body was discovered, almost en- 
tirely preserved, and Lelonging to a period at 
least as remote as the beginning of the Christian 
era, if not earlier. It lay in an outstretched po- 
sition, with the belly upward, with one arm | 
thrown over the breast, and had a wound in the | 
forehead which probably was the cause of death. | 
It was clothed in a garment of twilled woolen 
material, with broad sleeves, and over it a tunic 
composed of pieces of sheep and calf skin sewed 
together. The sewing, especially that of the 
belt, indicated no inconsiderable degree of skill. 

The body was of the male sex, and in a good 
state of preservation, although of a dark color, in 
consequence of saturation by the acids and tannin 
matter of the peat. The skin and muscles, un- 
der the microscope, exhibited their original con- 
dition, although the intestines seemed to have 
mainly disappeared. ‘The bones were blackish- 
brown, light, but generally of firm consistency, 
with the exception of the skull bones, which 
were so soft and distorted as to prevent a satis- 
factory investigation of their character. 

An important feature of this object consisted 
in the horizontal wearing or abrasion of the 
teeth, which, in Europe, is said only to occur in | 
skulls found in the graves of the Stone period, 
thus proving the great age of the body. While 
the dress seems to indicate an antiquity about 
equal to that of the Christian era, the teeth would | 
carry it considerably farther back. The body | 
has now been thoroughly dried, and will be pre- | 
served in the Museum of Antiquities at Kiel. 

A second body was subsequently obtained, not 
far from the locality in which the first was dis- 
covered, at a depth of two and a half feet. ‘This 
was in a poorer condition of preservation, and 
nothing is said of the nature of the dress. 


and reaches to a height of 1700 meters. 
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iments the author infers that mercury evap- 
orates with a velocity of 180 meters per second, 
; ; ‘ A prac- 
tical test of these experiments of Professor Mer- 


| get shows that by means of iridium paper so 


prepared, the presence of mercury can be as- 
certained in the atmosphere of all workshops 
where this metal is employed, especially in look- 
ing-glass manufactories. It also shows that the 
clothes, hair, etc., of a workman who has spent 
an hour in such an establishment become entire- 
ly impregnated with mercury, and that it is only 
necessary to bring his hand near paper prepared 
with iridium in order to have it instantly out- 
lined in black. It is not at all impossible, ac- 
cording to Professor Dumas, that this discovery 
may be the initiation of a method by which the 


| reproduction of objects in nature and art may 


be accomplished in a degree of perfection far 
exceeding any thing known at present, both in 
point of rapidity and economy, not excepting 
photography. Specimens actually exhibited to 
the Academy of Sciences in the new art of mer- 


| curo-typy are very encouraging in their promise. 


ORIGIN OF NERVE FORCE. 

Mr. St. Clair Gray has lately published a paper 
upon the origin of nerve force, which he illus- 
trates by what he considers to be a new source 
of electricity. In the course of some of his ex- 
periments he prepared a cell containing a solu- 
tion of caustic potash, in which sticks of phos- 
phorus and sulphur were placed; and within 
half an hour he found that, while the sulphur 
was apparently unaffected, the phosphorus was 


| reduced to an oily mass at the bottom of the 


cell. After a time, however, it was ascertained 
that several salts of potassium occurred in the 
solution, and that the sulphur at the point of 
contact with the phosphorus had sustained a 
considerable loss of substance. Similar condi- 
tions being found at the end of three months, 
the phosphorus still fluid, and the sulphur hav- 
ing a continued waste, the amount of electricity 
generated was tested by Thomson's electrometer, 
and the electric motive force was discovered to 
be 162°; and asa Daniell cell only gave 120°, the 
difference in favor of the new cell was 42°. The 
constancy of this battery was shown by its con- 
tinuing to work steadily after the expiration of 
several months. 

Acting upon these hints, Mr. Gray proceeds 
to suggest a new hypothesis Mm regard to the or- 


| igin of nerve force; and, starting with the as- 


sumption that nerve power has in it an electric 
element, he endeavored to ascertain its source, 
and finally thinks it is to be found in the sul- 
phur and phosphorus of the human body, as 


| the brain is known to contain a considerable 


| amount of phosphorus, while sulphur exists in 


SENSIBILITY OF IRIDIUM, ETC., TO MERCU- 
RIAL VAPOR. 

Professor Merget, in a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, states that when 
solutions of iridium, platinum, and other met- 
als in nitro-muriatie acid are brought into 
relations with metallic mercury, their sensi- | 
bility is so great that if a paper be impreg- | 
nated with such a solution and e.:posed to the | 
vapor of mercury, in however small a quan- 
tity, it becomes colored black, forming, as it 
were, an actual indelible ink. From his exper- 


the liver, and an alkaline solution is in circula- 
tion between them. He took a frog, and having 
secured anesthesia by the application of chlo- 
roform, an incision was made through the ab- 
dominal walls in the right hypochondriac region, 
and a copper wire passed into the substance of 
the liver. The eyeball was then pierced, and a 
similar piece of copper wire brought in contact 
with the brain by passing it through the optic 
foramen. The free extremities of the copper 
wires were then brought in contact with the ex- 
posed sciatic nerve of another frog's hind-leg, 





when powerful convulsions were immediately in- | 


duced in the muscles. 

Fortified by this experiment, Mr. Gray thinks 
that a portion, at least, of this current is gener- 
ated by the action of the alkaline fluid on the 
sulphur and phosphorus contained in the organs 
mentioned. Although the living body is known to 
have other sources of electricity, Mr. Gray thinks 
that the prime agent in nervo-motor power is 
derived from the reaction of the brain and liver, 
especially in view of the fact that the kidneys 


excrete about 72 grains per diem of phosphoric 


acid, and of sulphuric acid nearly 100 grains are | 


produced per diem, chiefly from the brain and 
liver. 

Mr. Gray also thinks that the sympathetic 
nerve, with its branches and ganglia, is not a 
separate or isolated system, but merely a constit 
uent part of the general nervous system, having 
the function of regulating the movements of in- 
voluntary muscular fibre, and obtaining its nerve 
force from the brain. An arrangement similar 
to that of the Leyden-jar is suggested, as occur- 
ring in the membranes inclosing the viscera, the 
lungs, the heart, and the great serous cavities 
of the body. 

PREHISTORIC BEADS. 

Dr. Rau, the well-known ethnologist, of New 
York, has made a communication to the German 
Anthropological Society in regard to the occur- 
rence of Coscinopora globularis upon the island of 
Riigen. These are small globular fossils of the 
chalk period, with a central axis of a softer ma- 
terial, which sometimes rots away, or is removed 
artificially, allowing them to be strung like beads. 
The diluvial strata of Amiens, in which, as is 
well known, very ancient flint implements, as 
well as the bones of extinct animals, occur in 
profusion, also embrace a number of these stony 
objects; and it has been suggested that they 
were gathered by the men of the mammoth epoch 


as ornaments, since their accumulation in par- | 


ticular places is much greater than can be ascribed 
to any geological conditions. Dr. Rau is quite 
inclined to accept the idea that these ‘* Rugen 
pearls” were gathered purposely by the early 
race and used for decoration. 


PROFESSOR GILL’S ARRANGEMENT OF 
MOLLUSKS. 

Professor Gill has prepared an ‘‘ Arrangement 
of the Families of Mollusks” for the use of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and as a guide for the 
arrangement of its collections, which embodies 
the most recent results of the relations of the 
families among themselves, as viewed from an 
anatomical stand-point. In an extended intro- 
duction prefacing the list of families, he has dis- 
cussed the principles of classification, especially 
their application to the mollusks, and has retain- 
ed the true mollusca and molluscoidea in a com- 
mon primary subdivision of the animal kingdom. 
Admitting that no common characters have been 
recognized which can be used as an exclusive 
diagnosis of the common groups, it is thought that 
the difficulty of framing such a diagnosis ‘* ap- 
pears to be the result of the diversity of second- 
ary modifications and ramifications, and the ex- 
treme specialization of some forms, and loss of 
common primitive characters, rather than of the 
divergence of the two types from a generalized 
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protozoon, or origina? primordial stock.” But 
the relations of the mollusca and molluscoidea, 
as established by such forms as Lhodosoma, 
Rhabdopleura, ete., are so much more intimate 
with each other than in either case with other 
branches, it is considered advisable to represent 
such relations by the combination of the groups 
into one great primary type. 

In the mollusca vera are three classes, 

1. CepHaLopopa, with two orders—Dibran- 
chiata and Tetrabranchiata. 

2. GasTEROPODA, with five sub-classes and 
eleven orders: Diasca, with Pectinibranchiata, 
Het¢ ropod: 1, Rhipidoglossa, dD cogl ssa, and Po- 
lyplacophora ; Putmonirera, with Pulmonata ; 
OPISTHOBRANCHIATA, With Tectibranchiata and 
Nudibranchiata ; Ptrroropa, with The 
ta and Gymnosomata; PROSOPOCEPHALA, With 
Solenoconchee (Dentalium) only. 

3. Concuirera, with five orders—Dimyaria, 
Metarrhipte, Het romyari t, Monomy wria, and 
Rudista. 

These three classes contain 283 families, recent 
and fossil. ‘The remaining three classes and nine 
orders, constituting the Molluscoidea, embrace 
73 families. 


‘osoma- 


SEA WATER IN BREAD-MAKING. 

It was stated at a meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris that while excellent bread can 
be made with sea water, and that this forms 
a good tonic, soup or broth made with sea 
water is entirely uneatable. It would appear 
that the chloride of magnesium in the sea water 
is raised to a temperature, during the process of 
baking, sufficiently high to effect its destruction, 
and thereby cause its peculiar taste to disappear, 
which is not the case when merely boiled, as for 
soup. If, however, cane-sugar be added to the 
soup, a compound is said to be formed of the 
sugar with the chlérides which has not the dis- 
agreeable taste of the latter. 


LAWS OF THE WINDS IN EUROPE. 

A work has recently been published by Mr. 
W. Clement Ley upon the laws of the winds in 
Western Europe, containing some important 
generalizations which may be of interest to our 
readers, agreeing, as they do, in the most essen- 
tial points, with the results of inquiries by the 
United States Signal Service. The author, after 
referring to the great amount of statistical mat- 
ter upon the subject of meteorology, and the 
great number of persons interested, locally or 
otherwise, in such inquiries, thinks that it may 
be considered as a matter of surprise that so few 
have attempted the investigation of the greater 
problems of meteorology ; but suggests that this 
is caused, in part, by the abstruse character of the 
inquiries involved, and the almost interminable 
complexity of the conditions which influence the 
motions of the atmosphere. Indeed, so many 
are the difficulties in which the subject is in- 
volved that it requires a certain degree of scien- 
tific enthusiasm to believe that they are not 
insurmountable. 

One of the most important generalizations in 
regard to the motion of the winds, according to 
Mr. Ley, is that known as Ballot’s Law, which 
connects the direction of every surface wind with 
the distribution of surrounding pressures; and 
he thinks that the general fact that the winds 
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blow in directions nearly parallel to the isobarics 
(or lines of equal atmospheric pressure, as shown 


by the barometer), having the highest pressure | 
on the right and the lowest on the left, in the 


northern hemisphere, and the contrary in the 
southern, no longer needs demonstration, being 
now an accepted law. It is only recently, how- 
ever, that its bearing upon some of the earlier 
conceptions of the science has received atten- 
tion. 

Among the general propositions which Mr. 
Ley presents to his readers, and some of which 
he thinks he can prove, and others of which re- 
quire more or less farther investigation, are the 
following: 

I. Barie areas, or the atmospheric spaces in- 
closed in isobaric lines, tend, as a general rule, in 
temperate latitudes, to circular or oval forms. 
These forms are most nearly approached in the 
areas of lowest pressure, while irregular figures 
are common in those of high pressure. 

II. Baric areas are naturally divided into two 
classes, viz.: A, those whose currents revolve 
directly (or with watch-hands) in the northern 
hemisphere, and the contrary in the southern 
(‘‘anti-cyclonic’); and B, those whose currents 
revolve in a retrograde direction (or against 
watch-hands) in the northern hemisphere, and 
the contrary in the southern (‘‘eyclonic”). All 
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| the atmosphere, commonly varies inversely as the 
| general temperature of the atmosphere. 

IX. The upper currents of the atmosphere, 
while tending in a general way to move with the 
highest pressures on the right of their course, 
| but depending in this respect on the more ex- 
| tensive pressure systems, and being comparative- 
ly unaffected by very limited baric areas, yet de- 
viate considerably from Ballot’s Law, for, 

X. Upper currents manifest, in a large per- 

centage of examples, a distinct centrifugal tend- 
!ency over the areas of low pressure, and a cen- 
tripetal over those of high. 

XI. The axis of a progressive depression com- 
monly inclines backward. 

Several of these propositions are, however, ac- 

cording to Mr. Ley, ultimately dependent upon 
| the following primary law, which, although ob- 
| vious, requires to be clearly apprehended at the 
outset by the student of meteorology. ‘* Ev- 
| ery extensive centripetal motion in the atmos- 
| phere tends to become, through the influence of 
the earth’s rotation, a helix, the currents of 
which are retrograde in the northern hemisphere 
and direct in the southern, Every extensive 
centrifugal motion tends to become helix, the 
|currents of which are direct in the northern 
| hemisphere and retrograde in the southern.” 
Also, first, that extensive precipitation occur- 


| 
| 


areas of higher pressure than that of the sur-|ring in a region of atmospliere previously ap- 
rounding regions are invariably of the former | proaching a condition of tranquillity is the pri- 
class; all areas of lower pressure than that of | mary factor of every system of baric depression, 
the surrounding regions are invariably of the | with its resulting atmospheric circulation, retro- 


latter. 

III. Areas of depression tend to move in 
extra-tropical latitudes with a more or less east- 
ward progression. Areas of high pressure, when 
of small extent, commonly follow the progression 
of neighboring depressions; when of large di- 
mensions, progress with much less rapidity, and 
are frequently erratic, and sometimes for a pro- 
longed period stationary. 

IV. The direction of progression commonly 
varies in Western Europe between north-north- 
sast and south-southeast, and is primarily de- 
pendent on the general antecedent distribution 
of surrounding temperatures, every depression 
area tending to advance at an inclination of 
about 45° toward the lower mean isothermals. 
This progression is, however, frequently inter- 
fered with, for, 

V. Mountainous districts, as well as certain 
coast lines, exercise (1) an attractive and (2) a 
detentive influence upon depressions. 

VI. Extensive areas of very high pressure 
check, divert, or accelerate the motion of depres- 
sions, every depression progressing with greatest 
facility in the direction in which it has the high- 
est general pressures, on the right of its course in 
the northern hemisphere, and the contrary in the 
southern. 

VII. Depression areas are dependent, both for 
their original development and subsequent ex- 
pansion, on precipitation, which is also the me- 
dium through which the forces described in 
propositions IV. and V. operate. Heavy and 
extensive precipitation invariably precedes their 
first formation, and accompanies their expan- 
sion, and its cessation immediately precedes 
their collapse or dissipation. 

VIII. This influence of precipitation, as a dis- 
turbing or motive power in the lower regions of 


grade in the northern and direct in the southern 
hemispheres ; second, that such an atmospheric 
circulation being established, the changes in their 
capacity for aqueous vapor which its currents 
undergo in consequence of the unequal distribu- 
tion of solar heat tend to propagate the depres- 
sion in an eastward direction. 

To the subject of ‘‘ upper currents” a special 
chapter is devote:l, and the difficulties of making 
observations upon them is referred to. The spe- 
cial object of this inquiry is to ascertain whether 
there is any general relation between the motion 
of this upper stratum and the conditions and dis- 
turbances of atmospheric pressure at the surface 
of the earth; and if so, what that relation is. 
As a partial answer to these inquiries, resulting 
from the discussion of numerous observations, 
the author remarks that the relation between 
the number of instances in which the upper cur- 
rents incline from low to high pressures and that 
in which they incline from high to low is as 393 
to 92 (or about four to one). 

We thus arrive at the important general law 
connecting the direction of the higher currents 
with the distribution of atmospheric pressure at 
the earth’s surface, that the higher currents of 
the atmosphere, while moving commonly with 
the highest pressures, in a general way, on the 
right of their course, yet manifest a distinct cen- 
trifugal tendency over the areas of low pressure, 
and a centripetal over those of high. 

The rapidity of the upper currents, on an aver- 
age, Mr. Ley states to be about twice as great as 
that of those at the surface of the earth, since the 
latter rarely attain velocity greater than sixty to 
seventy miles per hour. The more distant clouds 
not uncommonly have a much greater velocity. 
The observations of the United States Signal 





Service furnish corroborative evidence in regard 
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to this matter, since the velocities at the t p< f 
Mount Washington have repeatedly equaled the 
maximum mentioned, as recorded by an accu- 
rate anemometer, 


CHEMICAL INVENTIONS IN THE LONDON 
EXPOSITION OF 1871. 

A report has been made by Professor Abel 
upon scientific inventions and discoveries 
having a relation to chemistry, illustrated in the 
London exposition of 1871, among which he 
mentions the colors obtained by the distillation of 
coal, enumerating the various substances that 
have been discovered in such rapid succession, 
so much to the advantage of dyers. ‘Taking up 
aniline first, he remarks that the discovery of 
aniline violet and mauve by Perkins, in 1856, 
was eclipsed by that of aniline red, or Magenta, 
which soon after became the centre of a numer- 
ous series of brilliant colors. The first aniline 
blue was obtained by Nicholson in 1862-63, and 
a second blue, known as Nicholson, or solid 
blue, was obtained in 1863. From naphthalin 
has been obtained a beautiful color known as 
Magdala; while another derivative of coal has 
yielded the true coloring matter of madder, ali- 
zarine. Other products of coal referred to by 
Professor Abel are carbolic acid, which itself 
furnishes various colors, as picric acid, rosolic 
acid, aurine, ete. 

Other specimens presented at the exposition 
consisted of paraffine and ozokerite, the latter 
being a natural mineral substance, and replacing 
parafline and stearine for illuminating purposes, 


the 
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Lubricating oils in considerable variety were 
also exhibited, as well as oil and paper made 
from cotton seeds, the manipulation of which 
promises valuable economical results. Wood 
paper and the method of its preparation were 
also shown, together with gun-cotton in its differ- 
ent forms. The selenitic mortar of Colonel Scott, 
which has already been referred to in our pages, 
is one of many of the other substances treated 
of in Professor Abel’s communication. 

He remarks in reference to thallium—a metal 
discovered by Crooks in 1871, as the result of 
that, if procurable in sufficient 
quantity, it promises to be of great value for the 
production of colors; as many beautiful speci- 
mens of yellow and orange-red, which are chro- 


specti analysis 


and a dark brown, which is a sulphuret of the 
metal exhibited by Messrs. Winsor and 
Newton, the eminent colorists, of London. 


were 


MOVEMENT OF STARS IN SPACE. 

General Dufour, of Switzerland, in the course of 
arecent investigation, attempts to show that in the 
case of the movement of two stars around a point 
supposed fixed, this point must be inmotion. He 
also concludes that the curve is plane, and that 
the stars remain in the same plane during their 
translation; and the inference is that these stars 
have both received one impulse and a parallel 
movement, also that the movement of the ap- 
sides proves that the centre of gravity of the sys- 
tem is displaced not according to a straight line, 
but a curved one. 


Chiter’s Wistoriral Rerard. 


UNITED STATES. 

( UR Record is closed March 23.—The sub- 

ject of the alleged sale of arms by the United 
States to the French government during the re- 
cent Franco-German war has been prominent in 
both houses of Congress during the month. 
ator Sumner’s resolution of inquiry was intro- 
duced in the House February 26, and was referred 
to the Committee of Expenditures in the War De- 
partment. ‘Three days later Mr. Sumner’s res- 
olution was adopted by the Senate, and, March 
5, a special committee of investigation was ap- 
pointed. 

In the House of Representatives, February 26, 
Mr. Shellabarger, of Ohio, introduced a bill pro- | 
viding for the appointment of a Board of Com- 
missioners of Commerce, to consist of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Secretary of the Navy, | 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Postmaster- 
General, to enforce the observance of contracts 
for the promotion of commerce, and as to seamen | 
and immigrants; to collect, arrange, and report | 
information and statistics concerning commerce ; | 
to provide for one line of iron steamships to a 
British port, one to a port of Continental Europe, | 
one to the West India Islands and Mexico, and | 
one to Australia—the commissioners to make | 
contracts for the payment of bounty to these and 
other lines of steamships, the plan of bounty be- | 
ing on the plan suggested by the Secretary of | 
the Treasury in the bill recently presented by | 


Sen- 


him to the Committee on Commerce. 
was referred to the usual committee. 

In compliance with a resolution of inquiry 
from Congress, Secretary Robeson, March 13, 
presented a report upon the restoration of the 
foreign commerce of the United States. It 
his opinion that our first endeavor should be to 
stimulate the building, in our own waters, by 
our own workmen, of the ships that are neces- 
sary to establish our commerce, but which a wise 
policy forbids us to procure abroad. The Secre- 
tary shows that England enjoys one-third of the 
entire commerce of the world, and that her 
commerce has grown with her importation from 
us of cotton, and its manufacture and extension 
of sale through the means of rapid and cheap 
intercourse, created by the establishment of 
steamship lines upon routes which connected 
her main outports with the chief commercial 
cities of the world. It was necessary for us to 
create the following lines, to rescue and protect 
our American interests: 1. The Mexican Gulf 
line; 2. The Pacific Islands line; 3. The Queens- 
town and Liverpool line; 4. The Galway and 
Glasgow line; 5. The Southampton, Vlissingen, 
and Antwerp line; 6. The Lisbon, Cadiz, and 
Gibraltar line. These form only a part of a 
general system of commerce which would encir- 
cle the world, and to the development of which 
system their establishment is necessary. Those 
lines which our people have already established 


The bill 


is 
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should, of course, be included in any system, and 
should be fostered to the extent necessary to sus- 
tain them, and to extend their accommodation to 
meet the growing wants of the commerce which 
they opened. The government should aid these 
companies, either by a direct advance of money or 
of government bonds, or the guarantee by the 
United States of bonds of the companies to a 
fair amount of the capital required for each line. 
This last is urged as the best form of aid, as it 
would simplify, while it rendered it more effect- 
ive, by giving a greater stimulant to each com- 
pany to work out its own success; and with such 
a security and example, not only individuals, but 
States and municipalities to be directly benefited, 
will be encouraged to embark their money or their 
credit in these great national enterprises. In 
addition to this assistance contracts should, of 
course, be given to our own ships to carry our 
own mails. Should Congress adopt any such 
commercial system as is here suggested, the six 
lines mentioned as immediately necessary would 
require about thirty steamships to perform ihe 
service with promptness. They would probably 
cost from $15,000,000 to $20, 000,090. The ex- 
penditure of this large amount would give employ- 
ment and individual prosperity not only to those | 
engaged in ship-building, but to all others in inci- 
dent mechanic arts, and would not, with all the 
great outlay in addition necessary to the first es- 
tablishment of routes, exceed the cost of a single 
year’s American transportation paid by our peo- 
ple to foreign steamship lines. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has prepared 
a bill, which was approved by the Secretary of 
State, and presented to the House Committee on 
Commerce, giving American registers to foreign- 
built vessels owned by citizens of the United 
States, under certain restrictions. Every vessel 
registered under this act is declared a vessel of 
the United States, and entitled to all the privi- 
leges lawfully enjoyed by vessels registered under 
the existing laws, except that of importing or 
exporting goods to or from any port of the Unit- 
ed States, or transporting the same from one port 


to another port of the United States, or of engag- | 


ing in any fisheries in the waters of the United 
States, and such vessels are declared to be sub- 
ject to the same requirements and entitled to 
the same privileges, in foreign countries, and 
before consuls and consular officers of the United 
States, as other registered vessels of the United 
States. 

In this connection the return made by the 
British Register-General of Shipping and Seamen 
is very interesting. This return shows the num- 
ber and tonnage of vessels the building of which 
was completed in the year 1871 at each port in 
the United Kingdom. 
England, 787 vessels, of 252,925 tons; in Scot- 
land, 227, of 130,230 tons ; in Ireland, 8, of 7903 
tons—making 1022 vessels, of 391,058 tons. 
The return shows also the vessels in course of 
construction on the last day of 1871 at each port | 
of the United Kingdom, and the totals are these : 
In England, 457 vessels, of 188,673 tons; in| 
Scotland, 247 vessels, of 226,248 tons (a larger | 
tonnage than in England); in Ireland, 6 ves- 
sels, of 12,737 tons—making in all 710 vessels, of | 
427,558 tons, building at ports of the United King- | 
dom, besides 97 vessels (57 of them at Newcas- 


tle) the tonnage of which has not been ascer- | 


The totals are these: In| 


tained, in consequence of the builders’ inability 
or refusal to furnish the particulars. 

In the House of Representatives, March 13, 
the paragraph of the Post-office Appropriation 
bill setting apart $500,000 for steamship sery- 
ce between San Francisco, Japan, and China 
was under discussion in the Committee of the 
Whole. Mr. Conger, from Michigan, moved 
to — by substituting $1,000,000, provided 
the s teamship company shall ‘perform said serv- 
ice semi-monthly, in ships of American con- 
struction, The amendment was defeated, March 
20, by a vote of 92 nays to 87 yeas. 

In the House, February 26, Mr. Brooks, from 
the Committee ‘of Ways and Means, reported a 
bill, which was passed, repealing the requirement 
of stamps on packages of jellies, mustards, sauces, 
canned and preserved fruits, vegetables, meats, 
etc. The bill was passed by the Senate February 
29.—A motion from Mr. Cox, of New York, in- 
structing the Committee of Ways and Means to 
report a bill reducing the duty on pig-iron to five 
dollars a ton or less, was lost. A resolution de- 
claring it to be the judgment of the House that 
the rate of tax on manufactured tobacco should 


| be uniformly sixteen cents a pound was also lost. 


—Mr. Brooks, of New York, presented a peti- 
| tion from the wool manufacturers of New En- 
gland praying for the removal of the duties on 
raw wool and on bituminous coal, salt, iron and 
lumber required for machinery, and promising, 


|in that event, that they will not only not ask 


for protection for woolen manufactures, but will 
raise the wages of their workmen. 

The woolen manufacturers of Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, New York, and California, repre- 
senting an annual production of $3,500,000 worth 
of goods, presented a memorial to the Committee 
of Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, March 4, praying for a reduction of duties 
on manufactured woolen goods to 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, and the removal of all duties upon the 
raw material. In the paper it is shown from of- 
ficial sources that the cloth-maker pays duties on 
wool ranging from 61 to 115 per cent., and for 
compensation has a duty on cloth of only 50 to 70 
per cent., while the maker of carpets and blankets 
pays only 28 to 32 percent. on his raw material, 
and has to aid him a duty on carpets of 70 per 
cent., and on blankets of 109 per cent. It then 
shows the effect of shrinkage, increasing the in- 
_ equality of duties so that the cloth manufacturer 
| pays $19 52 duty to gét thirty-three pounds of 
wool left, after scouring, or 59 cents to the pound, 
while the carpet-maker pays $2 80 to get eighty- 
five pounds left, after scouring, or 31g cents to 
the pound. 

In the Senate, February 27, bill was passed 
admitting free of duty all photographs, paintings, 
and statuary imported for exhibition in public 
galleries and scientific institutions during the next 
six months.—The Senate, March 22, by a vote 
| of .35 to 13, put coffee and tea on the free list. 

The Committee of Ways and Means of the 
| House, February 28, heard a delegation of silk 
' manufacturers and operatives from New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
| who exhibited specimens of raw and manufac- 
| tured silks of all kinds, excepting dress goods, 
showing the progress of the manufacture in this 
country both as to quality and quantity. They 
wanted the tariff to remain as it was, and said 





that under the protection afforded by it, aided as 
it was by the operation of the Anglo-French free- 
trade treaty, this industry had grown as follows: 
The capital invested has increased from $3,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000. It now affords employment 
for 16,000 operatives, three-fourths of them wom- 
en and young persons, for whom such employ- 
ment is specially adapted, it being clean, light, 
and healthy. ‘The wages paid these operatives 
amount to $7,200,000 per annum, being a week- 
ly average, for women, of $7, and for men $12. 
One-third of these operatives are immigrants from 
Europe, and have become teachers for our native- 
born operatives. As compared with the above, 
the wages paid in the Austrian Tyrol for the 
same kind of work is from ninety cents to one 
dollar for sixty-nine hours’ work, the operatives 
having poor shelter and food, for which each 
pays forty-five cents a week. 

In the House, February 27, the Senate bill 
setting apart the Yellow Stone Valley, in Montana 
and Wyovning Territories, as a national park was 
passed by a vote of 114 to 65. 

The first land grant bill of the session was in- 
troduced in the House, February 28, in the shape 
of the Senate bill giving the St. Croix and Lake 
Superior Railroad Company two millions of 
acres. The contest was very close, and on the 
following day the motion was virtually defeated 
by its reference to a committee. 

In the Senate, March 19, a bill was passed 
directing the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to pay 
$190,000 prize-money to the officers and crew 
of the Aearsarge. 

The Chicago Relief bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate, March 20, by a vote of 20 to 17. It allows 
the free importation of all goods sent from abroad 
for the relief of the sufferers; also, the free im- 
portation of all building materials used or to be 
used upon the ground burned over; also, the 
suspension of the collection of taxes from per- 
sons who, in the opinion of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, have suffered material loss by 
the fire. ‘The suspension is not to continue be- 
yond the close of the next regular session of 
Congress. 

The Senate, February 29, voted to admit six 
Japanese youths to the West Point Academy. 

Statues of Jonathan Trumbull and Roger Sher- 
man were presented to the Senate by the mem- 
bers from Connecticut, March 8, for places in the 
old hall of the House of Representatives, set 
apart for that purpose. 

The House, March 4, agreed to appropriate 
$25,000 to complete the interoceanic canal sur- 
veys in Central America. 

The decrease in the public debt during the 
month of February was $12,391,451; coin bal- 
ance, $110,405,319; currency, $14,463,426 ; 
coin certificates, $35,520,000. 

The Senate, March 1, confirmed Seth J. Com- 
ly to be Collector of Customs at the port of 
Philadelphia, in the place of J. W. Forney, re- 
signed. 

The Rhode Island Republican 
tion at Providence, March 14, 
Governor P. W. Stevens. 

The Rhode Island Democratic State Conven- 
tion at Providence, March 20, nominated for 
Governor Olney Arnold, and for Lieutenant- 
Governor Charles R. Cutler. 

The State election in New Hampshire, March 
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12, resulted in a Republican victory, Ezekiel A. 
Straw having been elected Governor by a ma- 
jority of about 1500. 

The Kentucky Republican State Convention 
met at Louisville, March 13, and elected dele- 
gates to the. National Convention. 

The Wisconsin State Republican Convention 
met at Madison, March 13, and elected delegates 
to the National Convention. 

The proposed constitution for Utah as a State 
was unanimously adopted by the Mormon voters, 
March 19, and Fuller, the Mormon candidate for 
Congress, was elected. ‘The Gentiles did not 
vote, but the Mormon women did. 

An important change was effected in the man- 
agement of the Erie Railroad Company March 
11. President Jay Gould and friends were voted 
out, and the following officers were chosen: 
John A. Dix, president; O. H. P. Archer, vice- 
president ; W. W. Sherman, treasurer; Justin 
D. White, assistant treasurer; Lewis D. Rucker, 
superintendent. 

An official report made by the assistant treas- 
urer of the Erie Railroad Company, March 15, 
shows these figures: ‘Total stock, $86,536,910; 
bonded debt, $26,458,300; floating debt, 
$5,693,674 ; total liabilities, $118,688,884 ; 
total assets, $5,420,400. 

The Erie Classification bill has been repealed 
by the New York Legislature. 

The Japanese embassadors reached Chicago 
February 26, where they were formally received 
by the authorities. They then went to Wash- 
ington by way of Baltimore. ‘The embassy was 
formally received by President Grant March 4. 
Prince [wakura, in his address, said: ‘‘ ‘The ob- 
jects of the mission with which we are charged 
by our government are somewhat set forth in 
this letter. We are authorized to consult with 
your government on all international questions, 
directing our efforts to promote and develop wide 
commercial relations, and draw into closer bonds 
the strong friendship already existing between 
our respective peoples. ‘Thus we hope to gain 
fresh impulse in the paths of progress, gaining 
good from every form of civilization. ‘This we 
shall aim to do while in the exercise of strict in- 
tegrity to our own national interests so trust- 
ingly confided by a generous sovereign, and 
shall earnestly hope to receive your kind co- 
operation in facilitating the task assigned us by 
our government.” 

The government gave the embassy a grand 
reception on the night of March 5, at the Ma- 
sonic Temple, which was profusely decorated for 
the occasion. On the following day the embassy 
was received by the House of Representatives. 


OBITUARY. 

Chief Justice Sprague, of the California Su- 
preme Court, died at San Francisco, February 24. 

The Very Reverend Henry Benedict Coskery, 
Vicar-General and Administrator of the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, died in that city February 
27, aged sixty-four years. 

Judge James R. Whiting, of New York, died at 
Spuyten Duyvil March 16, aged sixty-nine years. 


SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 


The tide of fortune in the Mexican revolution 
has turned very strongly in favor of the govern- 
ment forces during the month. The rebels were 
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repulsed from all the towns of any ienportance 
which they attacked in the States of Mexico, 
Hidalgo, Puebla, Guerrero, Michoacan, Oajaca, 
and VeraCrua. ‘The rebel chiefs Donato Guerra 
and Pedro Martinez have quarreled with their 
colleagues, Generals Trevino, Naranjo, and oth- 
ers, and their commands have separated, each 
leader acting on his own responsibility. General 
Rocha, at the head of the government troops, 
marched on San Luis Potosi, compelling the 
rebels under Trevino to retreat, and pursuing 
them to the city 
place, and took all the infantry prisoners, with 
all their artillery and munitions. 
ers escaped, with a small force of cavalry. 

President Baez, of San Domingo, February 22, 
recaptured the towns of Savaneta and Guayanbin, 
and executed seventeen of the revolutionists, 

EUROPE. 

The reply of the United States government to 
the note of Earl Granville on the Alabama 
claims was forwarded from Washington March 
1, and copies were presented to the British goy- 
ernment March 15. 

February 27 was observed by the English peo- 
ple as a day of thanksgiving for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales. ‘The ceremonies in Lon- 
don were grand and imposing. 

As Queen Victoria was returning to the court- 
yard at Buckingham Palace, after a drive through 
the park, February 29, Alfred O'Connor, a Fe- 
nian, eighteen years of age, sprang over the walls, 
rushed up to the carriage, and struck the Queen 
on the breast with an unloaded pistol, at the same 
time presenting a petition of amnesty for the 
Fenians, exclaiming, ‘‘ Sign or die!’’ He was 
at once arrested and thrown into prison. 

Sir Charles Dilke again brought up his resolu- 
tion to investigate the expenses of the crown, in 
the House of Commons, March 19. Mr, Au- 
beron Herbert seconded the motion, but great 
confusion followed, and the measure was defeat- 
ed by a vote of 274 to 4 (including the tellers). 

The Emperor Francis Joseph, by an imperial 
decree, issued March 2, declined to recognize the 
bishops of the Old Catholic party, or opponents 
of the dogma of papal infallibility, as a portion 
of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical hierarchy 
of Austria, 

The Upper House of the Austrian Reichsrath, 
March 5, passed the Compulsory Election bill, 
previously adopted by the Lower House. 

The secular movement in Germany seems to 
have gained ground rapidly during the month. 
The question of maintaining the Concordat of 
1801 in its application to Alsace and Lorraine is 
still an open one. Each party is said to desire 
the abrogation of the present arrangement, and 
it seems a new one is wanted by the Pope. In 
Article 17 of that Concordat it is provided that 
if a successor of the First Consul be of another 
faith than that of the Roman Catholie Church, a 
new agreement must be entered into respecting 
the appointment of bishops and archbishops. 
This contingency arose by the transfer of the 
executive power over the ceded territory to the 
Emperor of Germany. By the supplementary 
‘organic article of 1802” power was conferred 
upon the sovereign, under present circumstances 
very annoying to the Pope. By this article no 
papal decree can be published without the im- 


; petkad placet. 


of Zacatecas, recaptured the | 
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The papal government preferred 
to regard the Concordat as no longer extended 
to the ceded territory, and on the 3d of January 
last Cardinal Antonelli addressed a note to the 
Bishop of Strasburg announcing this fact as an 
obstacle to the appointment of certain priests. 
The government of the Emperor of Germany 
seized very readily the opportunity offered by 


| this announcement of the purpose of the Pope, 


and determined to administer the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the territory according to the laws of 
Germany. A second letter by Cardinal Anto- 


|nelli, intended to modify the position he pre- 
Only the lead- | 


viously assumed, appears to have failed in the 
purpose of moving the German government from 
their determination. 

‘The Upper House of the Prussian Diet, March 
8, passed a bill, by a vote of 125 to 26, transfer- 
ring the superintendence of the schools from the 
church to the state. By this act the appoint- 
ment of superintendents of schools is vested ex- 
clusively in the government, and the legal as- 
cendency of clergymen over school-masters is 
abolished. Prince Bismarck spoke earnestly on 
the school question in Parliament, taking de- 
cided ground against the Catholics and their po- 
litical allies. 

The Town-hall and famous art gallery of Diis- 
seldorf, with its celebrated paintings, were de- 
stroyed by fire March 19. 

In the French Legislative Assembly, March 

, there was a stormy debate on the bill im- 
posing penalties on members of the Internation- 
al Society. Deputy Tolain made a lengthy 
speech in defense of the society, which, he said, 
‘in placing the principle of solidarity above 
country only imitated religious associations in 
all parts of the world.” ‘The prefect of the De- 
partment of the Rhone asked for military rein- 
forcements for the maintenance of order, which 
he said was ‘‘menaced by the rapid increase 
of workingmen’s clubs and illegal secret socie- 
ties.” ‘The bill passed March 14 by a vote of 
501 to 104. It imposes various fines and terms 
of imprisonment for holding office in, belonging 
to, or having connection with the society, and in 
some cases deprives the offender of civil and do- 
mestic rights. 

President Thiers’s proposition to tax textile 
fabrics has been rejected by the French Budget 
Committee. 

Three Communists—Fedel, Questel, and Gi- 
rard—convicted of the murder of hostages, were 
shot at Sartory March 16. 

The French government notified Great Brit- 
ain, March 15, of the abrogation of the com- 
mercial treaty. 

The vessel Marie Frangoise was capsized in 
the harbor of Brest, February 23, and twenty- 
two of her passengers were drowned. 

General Magnani, the Italian Minister of War, 
February 29, requested the Chamber of Deputies 
to vote an appropriation of 12,000,000 lire to 
enable him to provide for the ‘* proper training 
of the army,” and for the erection of buildings 
for the accommodation of the troops. 

Joseph Mazzini, the renowned republican of 
Italy, died in the Tyrol, Switzerland, early in 
March, aged sixty-four years. 





Admiral Polo de Barnabe has been appointed 
panish minister to Washington, in the place of 
efior Roberts. 


is 
| Set 
' 





Chitar’s 


| JHEN the Rey. Dr. Prime (Presbyterian), 
j says the New York correspondent of the 
Worcester Spy, was introduced to the Rev. Dr. 
Cummings (Catholic), the latter, looking down 
from his grand height upon the slighter form of 
the other, said, ‘*‘ Really, Dr. Prime, I do not 
know but I ought to be afraid to meet you. 
You might have me burned at the stake, as you 
used to burn us in old times. But stop,” con- 
tinued the Catholic priest,. putting his hand to 
his forehead, as if trying to recall something to 
memory; ‘perhaps I am a little out. It seems 
to me that I have read somewhere that it was 
we who used to burn you in the old times. Sup- 
pose we let the question pass, and agree not to 
burn each other to-night.” 

Meeting Dr. Prime recently, we related this 
story, and asked him if it was true. 

** Not a word of it,” he said; ‘‘and I do not 


know any thing out of which it can have grown, | 


unless it was the passage that occurred the first 
time that I dined at Dr. Cummings’s.” 

**What was that?” we inquired, with some 
curiosity. 

**'This,” said the doctor, with the love of humor 
twinkling inhiseye. ‘*Dr. Cummings had twelve 
or fifteen guests at his table, and as he took his 
seat at the head of it, the Austrian consul at 
the other end (the consul and the doctor are both 
dead now), he surveyed his guests with great 
satisfaction, and observing that all were Catho- 
lics but three or four, he remarked, playfully, 
‘We've got the hands of these Protestants now ; 
we can do what we like withthem!’ ‘ Ah!’ Iex- 
claimed, ‘I thought we all belonged to the same 
church this evening.’ ‘Which is that?’ asked 
Dr. Cummings. ‘To the Society of Friends,’ I 
replied; and the company ratified the answer 
with hearty applause.” 


We met the two divines at dinner on another 


occasion, the first time they were ever brought | 


together. After their introduction, and mutual 
gratification had been expressed, Dr. Prime said 


to Dr. Cummings, ‘‘I opened a letter addressed | 


to you; but on finding it was a blunder of the 
post-office sending it to me, I forwarded it to 
you without reading it. 
Rome, and in Latin, I was not anxious to study 
it.” 

**Oh yes,” said Dr. Cummings, ‘‘I remem- 
ber; it was a dispensation we had procured for 
a poor fellow; but I suppose they thought you 
in greatest need of it, and sent it to you first.” 


It was in Lent, and after the fish, as meat was | 


served, we remarked, ‘* Well, Father Cummings, 
what shall you be helped to? 
I suppose ?” 


**Jt’s meet-ing all the time,” he answered; | 


“and I will take a bit of that beef, rare.” 


Dr. Cummings was a genial, glorious friend | 


and companion. No man enjoyed a good din- 


ner and good company more, or contributed more | 


to the enjoyment of others. His last sickness 


was a lingering one, and his many friends had | 
a mournful satisfaction in visiting him to cheer | 
He was | 


him in his hours of weariness and pain. 
fond of music, and the music of St. Stephen’s, 
of which he was the pastor, became famous, and 
drew delighted crowds to the church. Dr. C, 


Indeed, as it was from | 


No meat in Lent, | 


Drauer, 


said to Dr. Prime, in our hearing, ‘‘ I would un- 
dertake to fill any Presbyterian church in this 
city with people every Sunday if you will let me 
furnish the music; and it shall be, not opera 
music, not such as we have at St. Stephen’s, but 
good Protestant, Presbyterian music, such as 
your people would come to enjoy.” 

And Dr, Cummings’s ruling passion for music, 
and giving it for the enjoyment of other people, 
was strong even in his last days and hours. ‘To 
Mr. William A. Seaver, President of the Adriat- 
ic Insurance Company, a friend to whom he was 
tenderly attached, and who was taking leave of 
him, he said, *‘ Come to the funeral; the music 
will be splendid. “ 

We recall no instance of a keener sense of the 
gratification of others and utter self-abnegation 
than in this invitation to attend one’s own funer- 
al for the sake of the music. 

Tue order of Surgeon Ritchey, published in 
the February Drawer, reminds a Michigan cor- 
respondent of an order issued by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Andrews, of the Third Michigan. Ear- 
ly in 1866 came an order from head-quarters, 
Central District of Texas, requiring company 
drills twice each day in every regiment in the 
command. As the weather was hot, and we 
were soon to be mustered out, Colonel A. thought 
a compliance useless, and so ordered two daily 
drills of five minutes each. Knowledge of this 
evasion reached the general commanding, and 
forthwith came an order for a drill of two hours 
each day, in compliance with which the follow- 
ing order was read at evening parade: 

Heav-Quarters Tutrp Micaican INFANTRY VOLUNTEERS. 

In obedience to orders from superior head-quarters, 
there will be company drills from half past eight 
to half past ten o’clock a.m. each day. The com- 
mander of the regiment desires that the most shady 
spots be selected for drills, and that the men shall not 
be exposed to violent exercise in the heat of the sun, 

The drill was had. was found, 


arms” and 


A shady spot 
and for two hours it was ‘stack 
“* reat.” 


Tue fact that Colonel Henry Wilson, United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, is under- 
stood to be willing to accept the nomination of 

|the Republican party for the Vice-Presidency 
has brought out the following anecdote : 

When the colonel was in Boston, raising a 
regiment, a little fellow one day presented him- 
self at head-quarters and asked for a commis- 

| sion. 

‘* Have you seen service ?” 

**Yes, colonel, I was in 
service,” 

‘* Were you at the battle of Bull Run?” 

**T was, colonel.” 

Colonel Wilson has a delicate vein of humor 
in him; so, winking at his staff, he asked, 

** And did you run well ?” 

‘“*T used due diligence, colonel. I did the 
best I could, but I couldn’t keep up with you, 
in that hack!” 

Then there was another laugh. 


asked Colonel W. 


the three months’ 


A Battrore lady sends this to the Drawer. 
Lieutenant-General Early, Sheridan’s opponent 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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in the Valley, was much opposed to any of his 
men going to the rear in time of action. He was 
also somewhat addicted to profanity. On one 
occasion, when a battle was in progress, he met 
a gentleman in gray going to the rear. He 
halted him, and inquired, in no gentle voice 

‘* Where are you going, Sir?” 

“To the rear.” 

‘* How dare you go to the rear, Sir, in time | 
of action ?” 

**Oh, general, I am a clergyman.” 

‘A clergyman! that’s a pretty note! 
You fellows are always praying to get to heaven, 
and when the chance comes you are the first to 
run away! Go ahead, parson!” 

Ar the dinner of the Harvard Club held at 
Delmonico’s last winter (Harvard always gets 
its good dinner at Delmonico’s) Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate introduced President Eliot by reading 
a couple of letters, one from Theodore W. 
Dwight, of Columbia College, the other from 
President White, of Cornell University, sent in 
reply to invitations to attend the dinner. By 
way of preface to his speech, President Eliot said 
that he wanted to say a word about the mathe- 
matical department, to which Mr. Choate had 
alluded. He used to be a tutor in mathematics, 
as some of those who heard him might remem- 
ber (voices: ‘* Indeed we do!’”), and so he was 
specially interested in the department. He had 
asked Professor Peirce how a certain student in 
one of the numerous scholarships was getting on. 
‘*He is working hard, very hard,” was the re- 
ply; ‘‘he isreading my analytical mathematics, 


and I find that very hard work myself.” 


Art a late term of the Circuit Court of Panola 
County, Mississippi, a half-crazy colored man, 
named Solomon Pitts, 
Fisher, and convicted of the crime of murder. 
He pleaded not guilty, but the evidence was 
positive, and a verdict of guilty rendered. On 
being arraigned for sentence, he said, in reply 
to the customary question of the Court, ‘‘ I didn’t 
do it.” His honor, however, assuming a grave 
demeanor, addressed him in the manner usual 
in such eases, viz., that he had been indicted by 
a Grand Jury ; had a fair and impartial trial by 
twelve men, six of whom were of his own color; 
had been ably defended, etc., ete. ‘‘ In conclu- 
sion,” said the judge, ‘‘it is my duty to warn 
you that your days upon earth are numbered, 
and it behooves you to avail yourself of the little 
remnant of time allotted to you to make your 
peace with God.” Just here, to the astonish- 
ment of judge, jury, and audience, the prisoner 
interrupted the proceedings by saying, ‘* I done 
dat ‘fore I killed dat niggah !” 


Like nearly every body else in the United 
States, writes an Ohio correspondent, I owe you 
one, and here it is. I think your musical read- 
ers will enjoy it, though it does not require a 
highly cultivated musical taste to appreciate it. 
One of our very wealthy men went to Europe 
last year, why, nobody ever could find out, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that it was the proper thing to do 
fora man of his means. In the course of his 
wanderings on the Continent he came to Berne, 
and there seeing a large manufactory of pianos 
and other musical instruments, the idea struck 


was tried before Judge | 


| him that he ought to buy a piano to grace the 
parlor of his grand new house. So in he went, 
jand asked to see the best they had. He was 
shown through the warerooms, and the gen- 
tlemanly salesman showed off the various instru- 
| ments with snatches from operas. Since Mr. 

|s— —'s musical education had been sadly neg- 
| lected, he did not appreciate operatic music, and 
he had about concluded to not invest, when a 
very handsome, ornamental piece of furniture 
caught his eye, and he asked what it was. He 
| was informed that it was a very supérior musical 
instrument which went by machinery. It was 
wound up by a crank, and went itself. This 
struck him as being just the thing, as with this 
they could have first-class music whenever they 
wanted it without having to wait for visitors to 
perform on a grand piano. It played eighty 
tunes, and the tunes were all on the little pegs on 
the brass cylinders which were shown him. It 
was altogether the most wonderful thing he had 
ever seen, and wouldn't it astonish the natives 
at ——? He made the purchase, gave a draft 
on his New York bankers, the directions for 
shipping, and was just going off, very well satis- 
fied with his bargain, when the young gentleman 
informed him that in making these instruments 
they always left one of the cylinders blank, so 
that the purchaser could have any piece of music 
put on it he might select, and they would be 
happy to know if he had any favorite piece 
which he would prefer. Here was a poser; he 
didn’t know one tune from another, and yet he 
did not like to show his ignorance. So after a 
little study he said, ‘‘ Well, if it’s all the same 
to you, just put on it the Song of Solomon.’ 
Certainly, they would be happy to do so, and 
would procure the music at once, and have it 
ready for shipment at the time agreed. Mr. 
Ss left the establishment in a very contented 
state of mind. The manufacturer failing to find 
the tune in Berne, wrote to Paris, but the answer 
same back, ‘‘ Not known.” He wrote to Berlin 
and London, with no better success ; and finally, 
in despair at the delay, wrote to the New York 
bankers, W——, L——, and Co., telling them 
of the predicament he was in, and begging them, 
as he supposed it was an American piece, to send 
him the music by return mail, and to apologize 
to Mr. S—— for the delay in shipment. Mr. 
S—— happened to be in the banking house when 
the letter arrived, and, of course, the joke was 
fully enjoyed. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘*I couldn’t 
think of any tune. I had heard of the Song of 
Solomon when I was a boy, and thought it must 
be a good old tune.” Messrs. W . 
and Co. wrote at once, and relieved the anxious 
manufacturer by telling him to put on the empty 
cylinder any piece of music he pleased. 





Twat was a rather touching allusion to a de- 
ceased spouse made recently by a Wisconsin 
farmer, who came to the village store to pur- 
chase things. ‘** Can I show you any thing else 
to-day ?” politely asked the clerk. 

‘*No, I reckon not,” replied the sad-looking 
customer; ‘I lost two horses and my wife last 
fall, and I feel putty poor. Good span of 
horses too.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Cox was met in 
Broadway on the morning of the day on whieh 
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he's son, Bishop C Oxe, , of Butt io, was to be con- 
secrated a bishop of the Protest: ant bre 
Church by the ‘laying on of hands,” etc. The 
gentleman jokingly said, ‘‘ Why, doctor, are you 
not to be present at the consecration of your son 
at Geneva? You know that the ‘laying on of 
hands’ comes off to-day.” 

The doctor stood still a moment, and then 
said, impressively, ‘‘If I had attended to the 
‘laying on of hands’ on him years ago, there 
would be no occasion for it now. Good-morn- 
ing, Sir!” 


Tue multiplication table can scarcely be said 
to be a fountain whence poetic inspiration can be 
drawn. Yet the thing was done one hundred 
and sixty odd years ago, in a publication called 
the Ladies’ Diary, in which a mathematician 
‘‘drops into poetry” in this style: 

When first the marriage knot was tied 
Between my wife and me, 

My age did hers as far exceed 
As three times three does three. 

In the year (1709) following the publication of 
this verse a solution of the sam, by a lady, was 
made as follows : 

When first the solemn knot was tied 
Your wife was just fifteen; 

You by proportion forty-five, 
Which is as three to nine. 

But when your hoary head arrived 
To ten and half ten more 

Your youthful bride saw thirty years, 
And you could tell threescore. 

Thus have I told, without delay, 

What was your age o’ th’ marriage-day. 

Now that Lent has passed, and fashionable 
soirées are again the order of the day, until the 
heat drives ‘* society” to the watering-places, we 
quote from an Indiana paper the following squib, 
describing a fashionable wedding in that locality, 
which, with slight verbal alteration, is equally 
appropriate to similar first-class fashionable per- 
formances farther East : 

‘¢ The bride’s dress was a white megatherium 
silk, trimmed with prussic acid blue; pompaded 
front, and lambrequins of the same, looped up 
with calla lilies flecked by furiginated potassite 
and mellaced trivere, imported expressly for her. 
Her veil was a biased polonaise, trimmed with 
double fluted ruchings surmounted with a wreath 
of snowy trichinalis. Some of the presents were 
—a set of teeth and an oyster-freezer, from the 
bride’s mother; a gold-lined hash-receiver, and a 
set of chaste and elegant terra cotta jewelry, from 
the groom; a quilt pieced by the donor when 
eleven years of age; and a package of cabbage 
seed, from the bride’s grandmother, aged ninety, 
who can read fine print without glasses, and who 
cracked all the nuts for the banquet with her 
own teeth.” 


In —— dwells a well-known insurance man 
named Jim Haines. Seated one afternoon in his 
office, with 

Fragrant and serene cigar 
Pressed satisfactorily betwixt his lips, 
he was greeted by a Quaker man, who asked, 

**Ts friend James Haines within ?” 

“*T’m Jim Haines,” was the gruff reply. 

“* Art thou agent of the —— Insurance Com- 
pany ?” 

‘“*T was agent.” 


| yond Lansingburg 
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**Canst thou i inform me as to the present con- 
dition of the company? Did it lose much by the 
Chicago fire ?” 

‘ All smashed up and gone to the —— 

** Thou saidst thou wert its agent ?” 

“Tl did.” 

‘Well, judging by thy speech, I think it like- 
ly thou wilt continue to be its agent in its new 
location. Good-morning !” 


So much has recently been said in Congress 
about tariff, revenue, taxes, and especially about 
duties on whisky, tobacco, and cigars, that we 
are reminded of an old verse in which the empti- 
ness and transitoriness of all things terrestrial 
are pithily summed up : 

Of lordly man, how humbling is the type— 

A fleeting shadow, a tobacco-pipe! 

His mind the fire, his frame the tube of clay, 

His breath the smoke so idly puffed away, 

His food the herb that fills the hollow bowl. 

Death is the stopper. Ashes end the whole. 

Tuart Catacazy affair is spreading far beyond 
the confines of diplomacy. ‘To a certain extent 
it seems to be even affecting our industries. 
Thus, when a friend of ours, a florid, hearty, 
eupeptic man, somewhat dainty in the externals 
of his books, called on one of our famous bind- 
ers—Mr. Rosenquest—in reference to rebinding 
a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica, he was 
asked, ‘‘ How will you have them bound—in 
Russia ?” 

**In Russia! 
bound here.” 


no; —— Russia! Have them 


Anott the beginning of the present century 
the old Bank of Albany, since defunct, then pre- 


sided over by thirteen distinguished representa- 
tives of Father-land, issued its first circulating 
notes. Immediately after their receipt from the 
printer an application for a loan of a few thou- 
sand dollars was made to the bank by a drover, 
well known in Albany for his ability and finan- 
cial soundness. 

The loan was ‘‘ passed” by the board, and the 
cashier ordered to pay the money, who, like 
a faithful officer, bethought himself as to what 
kind of money he would pay—whether their own 
new currency or gold. ‘The currency was new; 
so he reconvened the directors at once, and laid 
the subject before them. Chairs were drawn to 
the great fire-place, thirteen clay pipes were 
lighted, and discussion ensued upon the proposi- 
tion to pay out the new currency. No satisfac- 
tory conclusion was likely to be arrived at, until 
the following speech was made by one of the 
number : 

‘Gentlemen of the board, these bills of ours, 
received to-day, have cost this bank a large sum 
‘noney. The engraver, the printer, the paper- 
maker, and incidentals all have to be paid. ‘The 
thought of these expenses, so justly incurred, 
does not stagger me in the least, for the bills are 
very fine, and an ornament to the bank. But, 
gentlemen, when it is proposed to send these 
new bills into the far West, there to be traded 
for cattle, torn, soiled, and perhaps utterly de- 
stroyed, I, for one, most solemnly protest. I 
venture this moment, gentlemen, to assert the 
opinion that should you be so unwise as to allow 
these new bills to be sent North and West, be- 
, Schenectady, and away the 


Oo. 
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other side of Utica (as I understand this man 
proposes to take some of them), you will never 
see them again so long as the Bank of Albany 


has an existence or a name!” 


The motion was lost, and the gold -was duly 


paid, 


WE are indebted to a gentleman occupying a 


| young, sound, and trew, watch the man cluss, 


and make up yure mind besides that you will have 


tu ask the Lord tu forgive him.” 


be no want of an origin for this proverb. “In 
the great fire of London many boundary marks 
were destroyed. This, in consequence of many 


prominent official position at Washington for | disputes as to the sites of different properties, had 


the following anecdote : 


Any one who is at all familiar with the negro 


character as it existed in former times—that is 


to say, before slavery was abolished—will soon de- | 


tect the marked change that has already, in the 
brief space that has elapsed since that great act, 
come over that people. They are now advan- 


cing in intelligence by education ; and every step | 


they take in that march is with them, as it has 
oeen with every people passing from the state of 
ignorance to a higher state—a step further away 
from their original simplicity and simple-mind- 
edness. This, if not a natural result, is certainly 
a fact, and these people are not to escape its il- 
lustration any more than their white friends. I 
don’t know that I can better illustrate the idea I 
am seeking to impart than by the narration of 
the following incident, which literally occurred : 

Many years ago there might be seen occasional- 
ly stepping jauntily along Pennsylvania Avenue, 
in Washington, with an air of conscious superior- 
ity over his fellow ‘‘darkies,” a smart, spruce 
young ‘‘cullud gemman,” who rejoiced in the 
name of Lloyd Wallace. He was a Marylander 
by birth, and the first light of heaven that fell 
upon his sable countenance was in the county of 
Anne Arundel, in that State. He was born aslave ; 
but for his fidelity as he grew up, and that of his 
parents, he and they had been manumitted— 
were set free from all bonds but those of love 
and attachment to those to whom they once be- 
longed. Now it so happened that the family to 
whom he and his forebears had been ‘‘servants” 
were part of my own kindred; and so, when a 
boy, we were acquainted— Lloyd and I—and 
were good friends too; and this friendship did 
not end when he became by his freedom ‘*‘ his 
own man”—he only then became ‘a brother.” 
Meeting him one day, after the usual salutation, 
his heart overflowed with affection, and in his 
enthusiasm he exclaimed, ‘* Mr. William” (call- 
ing me by my Christian name, as was then usu- 
al), ‘I am always happy to meet you, always 
glad to see you; it makes me think of the old 
time; for, Mr. William, my ancestors belonged 
to your ancestors, and I feel a sort of a national 
regard for you and all your family.” 





SpeeakING of commerce in horses, we feel it 
a duty we owe to the cause and progress of good 


| 
! 
| ‘By hook or by crook.” There appears to 
| 


a terdency to hinder the rebuilding of the city. 
| In order to escape from the delay, it was de- 
| cided to appoint two arbitrators, whose decisions 
should be final in all cases. The surveyors ap- 
pointed were a Mr. Hook and a Mr. Crook, who 
| gave so much satisfaction in their decisions that 
the rebuilding proceeded rapidly. From this cir- 
cumstance comes the saying, ‘‘ by hook or by 
crook.” 


THe subjoined suggestion speaks for itself. 
When the Drawer wishes for more of the same 
sort, Mr. Ezra Pitt shall receive due notice. 
Other correspondents are in the mean while re- 
quested not to furnish any thing in the same line. 
Mr. Ezra Pitt will supply all that we require: 


Dear Drawer,—I am a great admirer of the writ- 
ings of Mr. Joshua Biilings. But with all respect for 
that eminent humorist, I submit that if the noblest 
thoughts in prose and the finest sentiments in verse 
could be expressed in his manner, humor would be 
brought into its true place in literature. I submit a 
few specimens. Of the first, in prose, I may venture 
to say that Carlyle has never written any thing better: 

“But uv thoas dekaydent aigez inn which know 
Ideeal eyther groz or blosumz? When Beleaf & 
Loyulte hay past awa, & ownli the kant & fals eko uv 
them remanes; & aw] Sowlemnite haz bekum Pajuntri; 
& the kread uv pussuns inn awthorite haz bekum 1 
uv 2 things: an Imbeesility or a Mashiavvelizm? 
Alass uv these aigez World-Histori kan taik no notis; 
tha hav tew bekum komprest moar & moar, & finul- 
li suprest inn the Analz uv Mancind; bloted owt az 
spewrius—which inndead tha ar.” 

The following specimen of verse is, I think, equal 
to any thing in Byron: 

*Roal onn, thou deap & dark blew oshun—roal! 

10,000 fleatz sweap ovur the in vane; 

Mann markz the urth with rewin—his kontroal 
Stopz with the shoar: uponn the watturry plane 
hee rekz are awl thi dede, nur duth remane 

A shadder of manz ravij saiv hiz oan, 

When inter thi depz he cinkz with bubblin grown 
Withowt a graiv, unneld, unkofind, & unnone.” 

The humor may be varied and sometimes height- 
ened by printing the poetry without punctuation or 
denoting the lines. Thus: 

“Thi shoarz ar empirz chaingd inn awl saiv the 
grease roam asiry whar ar tha thi watturz waisted them 
while tha wur fre & menny a tirunt sins thare shoars 
oba the strainjur slaiv or savij thare deka haz drid up 
relmz tew dezurtz knot sow thow tym ritz now rinkulz 
on thyn azur brough such az kreashuns morn beeheld 
thou roalest nough.” 

Should the Drawer desire further contributions of 
this class, please notify me. 


Faithfully yours, Ezra Prt. 





I vsep to ‘sit in council” very frequently with 


morals to call the attention of dealers to the pious | a colored church in a neighboring town, and, by 


view of the subject taken and commended by | 


that eminent teacher, Mr. Joshua Billings: 


deal in enny kind ov hosses are skarser. 


** Ask a man all about his wife,and he may tell | 


my ‘‘ healing measures,” I acquired so much fa- 


| vor with the brethren that they used to send for 
** Good hosses are skarse, and good men that | 


me to hold forth to them on special occasions. 
Among them was one white-headed old man, 
who had, in high degree, that stimulating gift 


you; examine him cluss for a Sunday-school| of ‘‘responses” which is so largely cultivated 
teacher, and find him all on the square; send | in colored churches. He developed well in his 
him tu the New York Legislature, and rejoice that | “* Amens!” He was strong in his ‘‘ Glories.” 
money won't buy him; lend him seven hundred | But his forte evidently lay in the comprehensive 
dollars in the highway without witness or note ; | ejaculation, ‘‘De Lord gib us more faith!” I 
even swop dorgs with him with perfekt impuni-| was discoursing to the brethren on one occa- 
ty ; but when you buy a good family hoss ov him, | sion, when, to clinch a nail, I told a story of 
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what I had myself witnessed, and the n, tersingt spire is about as ok bigh as that of their Presbyterian 

toward the old brother, I added, with persuasive | brethren.” 

unction, ‘* Now, my dear brethren, you would} = ‘* Oh yes!” was the reply ; and, glancing up at 

hardly believe, would you, that any man could} the towerir 1g stee] le, he added, ‘th : 

have witnessed such a scene as that so near your | sinners tremble !” 

own doors ?” and then, with an awful groan, v4 
| 
| 
| 








Tue following aneedotes of Theodore Hook 
have recently come to the surface. While at 
dinner with a party of friends, among whom was 
| Mr. John Murray, the famous London publisher 


old man broke out, ‘‘ De Lord gib us more faith! 
which was personal; but, like Samivel, I found 
it ‘‘wery fillin’ at the price.” 


UTAH JACK. 


Jaox Hatyarp was a jolly tar, 
Who loved a roving life; 

In every storm he found a port, 
In every port a wife. 


A farmer he was bred on land, 
And lived like any lord; 

But when he shipped and went to sea, 
He had to live on board. 


He liked plain dealing all his life, 
But when he plowed the main 

He found his work, as well as board, 
Were both a deal too plain. 


The use of ropes, of sails and shrouds, 
Of masts and ribs and knees, 

Like latitude and longitude, 
He mastered by degrees. 

He made an ‘ observation” once 
The captain said was true; 

He “reckoned” he was lying still 
When they were lying to. 


But he resolved one day to quit 
The briny deep for life, 

And never more to go to sea, 
Except to see his wife. 


But which wife he should anchor to 
For life was not so plain. 

He had a “gal” in Portugal, 
Another one in Spain. 


Another “duck” in Turkey dwelt— 
He did not like her rig. 

He didn't care a fig for her, 
Her figure was so big. 


Though Fatima was fat, yet she 
Was sweet as any flower 

Jack's taste inclined the other way, 
To lean—like Pisa’s tower. 


He roamed through Italy to Rome; 
A Nice girl took his fancy; 

Then he took in ‘two Sicilys,” 
And them he left for Nancy. 


And so, to cut his “ true loves not,” 
This Mormon harum-scarum 

Collected ali his wives, and went 
To Utah with his harem. 


Like Lot’s one wife, should “ Utah's” lot 
Look back and turn to salt, 

With such a lot as his, the price 
Would make a summersault; 


And “Sal” would then be very dear 
At any price at all; 

Saltpetre could not save the “saints” 
Should such a thing befall. 


For women, whether salt or flesh, 
The ‘*Church’s” pillars are; 

And Salt Lake saints would let it slide 
Without more fresh ones there. 


BinGHamTon is fast becoming a city 
churches. 


upon being pressed to sing another of his extem- 
| pore songs, he consented, with a declaration that 
| the subject should be John Murray. Murray 
| obj jjected vehemently, and a ludicrous contention 
| to k place, during which Hook dodged him round 
| at he nat placing chairs in his path, which was 
su iently devious without them, and singing 
|; soe while a sort of recitative, of which the 
ea llowing is a stanza: 

| 


My friend John Murray, I sec, h lat the head 
of the table, 

And the wonder is, at th is time of night, that John 
| Murrs Ly should be Dl 
| He’s an excellent hand at a dinner, and not a bad one 
| at a lunch; 

Sut the devil of John Murray is that he never will 
| pass the punch. 
} 
| 
| 








Going home from the same dinner, Hook 
rode with a friend. It was broad daylight. 

‘I have been very ill,” id he to his compan- 
hed ‘*for some time; rer my doctors told me 
| never to be out-of-doors after dark, as the night 
| ai was the worst thing for me. I have taken 
| their advice. I drive into town at four o'clock 
lex very afternoon, dine at ‘ Crockford’s,’ or wher- 





ever I may be invited, and never go home till 
this time in the morning. I have not breathed 
the night air for the last two months.” 


Oxe of those enterprising men who some- 
times find relief in getting away from hamlets 
like Cincinnati to breathe the pure air, and be 
| raised up by the vim and go of New York, re- 
cently came to town, and took it upon himself 
to call upon some of the literary lions. He was 
one of those gentlemen so fore ‘ib ly described by 
Mark Twain: 

Whate’er this man was sot to do 
He done it with a zest; 
No matter what his contr, 
He done his level best. 





Naturally enough, one of his earliest calls was 
| upon the Rev. Dr. Irenxus Prime—a name 
| pleasantly remembered by readers of the Drawer 
| for the numberless good things he has contrib- 
uted to it. And this is what he says of the 
man and the interview: ; 

[ found the doctor alone in his little private 
| office, which looks out upon Park Place and 
| Broadway. He receives both acquaintance and 
| stranger with a deference that at once remoyes 
| all restraint and makes you feel somehow that 
you have always known him intimately, and are 
| returning, after an absence, to your old place in 
| his presence. 


Within two or three years past the| Dr. Prime is a little over ¢ixty years of age, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and Roman 
Catholics have completed fine church edifices. 


sprightly as a boy, and, though slightly bal 1, 
|looks almost as young as one. He has been 





‘The Baptists were the last to build, and have} connected with the Observer for over thirty 
nearly finished a large and imposing house of | years. 7 
worship. A day or two since a gentleman, riding} Knowing that he was educated for the min- 
by the latter building, remarked to a friend that | istry and began active life as a pastor, I asked 
“ the Baptists are building a fine church; their | him how he came to give it up to work on a 





952 
secular paper, with a religious department in it. 
He reminded me that the Observer was the other 
way—a religious paper with a secular, etc. ; and 
then said, 

‘*You see, I broke down in health, and saw 
that [ must quit preaching.” 

Here I interrupted him to know if he had the 
regular ministerial-must-rest-all-summer-go-to- 
Lurope sore throat, or any such thing. 

‘*No, indeed. I actually could not engage 
longer in public speaking, and so I wrote to my 
father. ‘Ihe reply of the old man was very sig- 
nificant : 

*** God help you, my son; I don’t know what 
will become of you if you quit preaching, for 
> all know that you are not Jit for any thing 
else, 


BADGERED witnesses, whose name is legion, 
may take a hint and some comfort from this 
story told of Colonel John P. Fowler, of General 
Shaler’s staff, and a clever lawyer and gentleman 
as well as soldier. He once fell into the hands 
of a fellow-lawyer famous for his facility in con- 
fusing witnesses, and whose chief ability, in fact, 
lay in the direction of abusing plaintiffs’ attor- 
neys and badgering their witnesses. Colonel 
Fowler was on the stand to establish his signa- 
ture to a document, and swore, without the 
slightest hesitation, that it was a genuine auto- 
graph which he had written with his own hand. 
‘The lawyer, with that deliberate manner and 
impressive shake of the forefinger which some- 
times frightens women witnesses, demanded, in 
stentorian tones, 

** Now, Sir, on your oath—on your oath, re- 
member—how do you know that that is your 
signature ?”’ 

Colonel Fowler, without hesitation, replied, 

** Well, Sir, on my oath I don’t know how I 
know that is my signature, but I do know it.” 

‘The lawyer was somewhat taken aback by this 
reply, but was about to respond when the judge 
—right sensible judge that he was—spoke up: 

‘* That will do, counselor. The witness is 
right. No man can know how he knows a 
thing of that sort, and the witness’s answer has 
exhausted the subject. The human mind is in- 
capable of analyzing its own action by which it 
attains this mysterious knowledge.” 

And that cross-examination failed, though 
thousands of witnesses plied with the same ques- 
tion have tried to explain, and finally quit the 
stand, leaving the jury under the impression that 
they were liars or fools. 


Tuat clever and brilliant genius, M‘Dougall, 
who lately represented California in the United 
States Senate, was, like many others of his class, 
somewhat addicted to fiery stimulants, and un- 
able to battle long with them without showing 
the effect of the struggle. Even in his most ex- 
hausted condition he was, however, brilliant at 
repartee ; but one night, at g supper of journalists 
given to the late George D. Prentice, a genius 
of the same mould and the same unfortunate 
habits, he found a foeman worthy of his steel 
in General John Cochrane. M‘Dougall had 
taken offense at some antislavery sentiments 
which had been uttered—it was in war times, 
1863—and late in the evening got on his legs for 
the tenth time to make a reply. The spirit did 
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not move him to utterance, however; on the 
contrary, it quite deprived him of the power of 
speech; and after an ineffectual attempt at a 
speech he suddenly concluded, 

** Those are my sentiments, Sir, and my name’s 
M‘Dougall.”’ 

‘*T beg the gentleman’s pardon,” said General 
Cochrane, springing to his feet; ‘‘ but what was 
that last remark ?” 

M‘Dougall pronounced it again: ‘‘ My name’s 
M‘Dougall.” 

“There must be some error,” said Cochrane, 
gravely. ‘‘T have known Mr. M‘Dougall many 
years, and there never was a time when as late 
as twelve o'clock at night he knew what his name 
was, 


THERE dwelt among the hills of Cocke Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, some years since, a man named 
Watts, a ‘‘ hard-shell” preacher, who was also 
a doctor. He was thus enabled to minister to 
bodily ailments while offering the consolations 
of religion to the sin-sick soul. In order to re- 
new his own spiritual strength he sometimes 
found it necessary to imbibe a little spirituous 
liquor, and on one occasion, having drawn much 
consolation and vigor from a bottle which he 
carried in his pocket, he ascended the pulpit and 
held forth in the customary hard-shell style. He 
grew very vehement, and in making a sweeping 
gesture unfortunately broke his bottle, scattering 
the fluid all around. Stopping short in the midst 
of an eloquent passage, he exclaimed, ‘‘ There, 
brethren, goes some poor woman's medicine,” 
and then resumed the thread, ete., etc. 


Tue pastor of a flourishing church in Michi- 
gan was recently driving a blind horse belong- 
ing to one of his deacons, and becoming deeply 
interested in something by the road-side, failed 
to notice the approach of a team from the op- 
posite direction until called to his senses by a 
violent shock and a gruff voice, shouting, ‘‘ Are 
you drunk ?” 

Glancing at the situation he quietly remarked, 
**Didn’t know that I was, but this looks like it. 
My friend, I’l/ pay for these ruins !” 


Tue following story of Scotch pulpit criticism 
by a beadle used to be told by an eminent di- 
vine, the late Rev. Dr. Andrew Thomson : 

A clergyman in the country had a stranger 
preaching for him one day, and meeting his 
beadle, he said to him, ‘*‘ Well, Saunders, how 
did you like the sermon to-day ?” 

““T watna, Sir; it was rather ower plain and 
simple for me. I like thae sermons best that 
jumbles the joodgment and confoonds the sense. 
Od, Sir, I never saw ane that could come up to 
yoursel’ at that.” 


RumMacine the other night among quaint old 
books, we came across this curious, but good 
and strong, verse inscribed on the fly-leaf of a 
Bible: 


Could we with ink the ocean fill 
Were every stalk on earth a quill, 
And were the skies of parchment made, 
And every man a scribe by trade, 
To tell the love of God alone 
Would drain the ocean dry; 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky to sky. 
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